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No greater responsibility 
can come to any man than to be entrusted with the decisions which affect the conditions under which 
children are trained for life and citizenship... . decisions which prepare the school children of today 
to face the problems of tomorrow. Especially is this true now, when speed is needed to conform with 
the requirements of the Public Works Administration. Yes, healthy, alert citizens will be your city’s 
heritage for the careful attention which you pay today to each detail of your school building program. 


The above photograph, suitable for framing and without advertising, will be sent upon request. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION «© Moline, Illinois 


~ Manufacturers of the New Herman Nelson Air Conditioner for Schools 
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What of the Advertising Pages? 


17 | Periodical and newspaper advertising has be- 
ig | come a strong force in American life because it 

serves a very real purpose for both seller and 
19 buyer. By widely spreading information about new 
* and better products, it is a force which raises the 

standards of living: by rapidly increasing sales it 
96 is the means of cutting the costs of production and 
“a distribution and allows manufacturers to reduce 

) 


prices. A difficulty of all advertising periodicals 
29 of general distribution is the necessity of writing 
in superlatives which will attract attention and of 


31 describing articles and services in generalities 

32 which every reader can understand. 

43 In trade and class periodicals the advertiser need 

adopt no such undesirable methods. With the full 

- knowledge that he is addressing an audience which 

sshd understands his products and their uses, he can 

40 speak straight from the shoulder; he can make his 
advertising informational and directly helpful. His 

41 bid for the reader’s business can be an indispen- 

44 sable help to those who need newer and better 

45 tools and materials in doing their professional 

47 work, or carrying on their commercial or technical 

business. 

bas In the field of education the advertising pages 

50 of a journal like the School Board Journal elo- 

51 quently express the ingenuity and genius of com- 

52 mercial firms who are seeking to make the 

56 instruction of children more efficient, who are 

a supplying new goods and services that make school 

58 - 
buildings more comfortable, better heated and 

60 lighted, longer in life and less troublesome in up- 
keep — all at a saving to the school boards. The 
advertising in the School Board Journal is not 

54 burdened with generalities or absurd claims, but 

54 is written in the school executive’s own language, 

. down to earth, with clear understanding that the 

54 : : - 

he reader knows his own job as an educator, a busi- 

"7 ness manager, or a school architect. 

55 The advertising columns of the Journal contain 
announcements that are trustworthy, and entirely 
practical in information, essential to the best in- 

77 terests of city- and rural-school systems. The prac- 

80 tical school executive must “keep up” with new 

83 books, new teaching materials, new school equip- 

87 ment quite as fully as he keeps up with a new 

a theory in education. The columns of the School 
Board Journal enable him ideally to do this. 

94 THE EDITOR 
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ACITY #255 BURNER 


A development in the burning of liquid fuel which provides: 


1. UNLIMITED FIRING RANGE— 


without change of burner tips 

without change in oil delivery pressure 
without change in angle of spray 
without loss of atomizing efficiency 


2. AUTOMATIC CONTROL— 


without loss of efficiency over all firing ranges 


STEAM requirements can be instantly and laboratory tests, and many installations are 
automatically followed, under all conditions, now in satisfactory use. 


with maximum speed, economy and accuracy. 


Although the new Todd Variable Capacity 


The Todd Variable Capacity Burner utilizes Burner is a combustion engineering triumph, it 
the basic principles of standard-type, mechani- is but one of many Todd achievements. Todd 
cal pressure atomizing burners but is distin- service is world-famous and comprises the de- 
guished by its exclusive ‘varying range” sign and manufacture of the correct size and 
feature. It saves fuel--reduces maintenance type of combustion equipment for every marine, 
charges—increases plant efficiency. It has commercial or industrial need. If you have a com- 
been subjected to the most rigid and exhaustive bustion problem — look to Todd for the answer! 


* Patent applied for 


TopD COMBUSTION eas fue. 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 
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Master Teachers Who Have “It’ 


W. W. Ludeman’ 


Many studies have been made in at- 
tempts to discover the personality or men- 
tal traits which will guarantee teaching 
success. The results of these investigations 
do not agree on just what the characteris- 
tics are which give this assurance of leader- 
ship in the field. Superintendents, super- 
visors, and school administrators generally 
have wrestled with the problem and are 
not quite sure of the answer. Too many 
factors enter into teaching situations to 
know just how a teacher is going to fit 
into the picture. The same teacher may be 
only an average success or below par in 
one system and distinctly outstanding 
when she moves to a new location. 

The author recently carried on a study 
of the problem from another angle. In an 
attempt to find out just who is the master 
teacher, 182 college freshmen at a normal 
school were asked to answer two simple 
questions, the first was, “Who was my 
greatest master teacher in my grade- and 
high-school experience? Was this teacher 
a man or a woman and in what grades 
(primary, intermediate, or upper) or what 
subject (high school) taught?”; and the 
second question, “Why was this teacher 
a master teacher?” 

Because the college students used in the 
survey were studying at a normal school 
they had good mind-sets to answer the 
two questions conscientiously and some 
valuable data were gathered and tabulated. 


Who Were the Master Teachers 

It is quite interesting to note the selec- 
tion of master teachers from the stand- 
point of grade placement and sex. The 
following table presents this data: 


Master Teachers as Chosen by 182 College 


Students 
Male Female Total 
Primary Teachers ...... ve 8 8 
Intermediate Teachers 2 21 23 
Upper-Grade Teachers . 7 25 32 
High-School Teachers . 68 51 119 
Total ... Me «| 105 182 


English, 32; mathematics, 24; science, 
25; social science, 29; language, 6; com- 
mercial subjects, 3; Total, 119. 

The above table leads to several con- 
clusions that are interesting. Few primary 
teachers were listed as masters but that 
was probably due to the element of recency 
working to the disadvantage of the stu- 
dents’ beginning teachers. Yet we might 
add that if primary teachers are at all 
outstanding they would have a fine oppor- 
tunity for making lasting first impressions 
on pupils. This might lead us to conclude 
that master teachers are scarce in the 
primary grades. 

The data also tell us that 
women teachers outnumber the 


master 
master 


men teachers. However, for the high school 
alone men have an advantage, and, of 
course, we know that men are badly in 


‘Dean, Southern State Normal, Springfield, S.D 


the minority in both grades and high 
school in total numbers. Consequently we 
expect them to be in the minority in this 
study. 

It is interesting that in the high-school 
master teachers, the largest number were 
English teachers, followed closely by 
teachers of social sciences, science, and 
mathematics. We are a bit surprised by 
this order of subjects especially with the 
mathematics listed among the winning 
branches since this subject is not in tre- 
mendous favor among high-school students. 


Why Teachers Were Called Masters 


Below are listed the reasons why former 
grade- and high-school teachers had been 
chosen as master teachers. After a tabula- 
tion of all answers from the 182 college 
students we have the following tabulations: 


High-School Division 
The list of traits in order of number of times 
mentioned: 
. Various ways of gaining interest. 
. Personal interest in students. 
. Sense of humor. 
. Knowledge of subject matter. 
. Could put ideas across. 
. Good d'scipline. 
. Clear explanations. 
. Helped everyone in an 
manner. 
9. Fair to everyone 
10. Pleasing personality. 
11. Traveled and wide experience 
12. Friendly attitude to all students. 
13. Patience. 
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understanding 


Other traits of master high-school teach- 
ers mentioned fewer times included: high 
morals; good teaching technique; co-op- 
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eration; a good 
temper; punctual; 
on pupils. 

Upper-Grade Division (7-8) 


List of traits in order of times mentioned: 


sport; well-controlled 
neat; good influence 


_ 


. Understanding. 

Good d-scipline. 

Fair to everyone. 

Individual attention. 

Good companion. 

. Ability to put subjects across 
. Clear explanat‘ons. 

. Knowledge of subject matter. 
. Pleasant personality. 

10. Sympathetic and kind. 

11. Neatness. 

12. Active part in community affairs. 
13. Sense of humor. 

14. Good character. 
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Intermediate-Grade Division (4-5-6) 
List of traits in order of t mes mentioned: 

Kind and understanding. 

Good disciplne. 

Good explanations. 

Interesting classes. 

Sense of humor. 

Knowledge of subject matter. 

Good mixer. 

Neatness. 

Influenced playground 

Pleasing personality. 
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Primary-Grade Division (1-2-3) 
List of traits in order of times mentioned 
1. Patience and tact. 
2. Understanding. 
3. Sympathetic. 
4. Sense of humor. 
5. Good presentation of subject matter. 
6. Good discipline. 
7. Neatness. 
8. Good personal'ty. 
9. Ability to put material across 
10. Interesting devices. 


A study of the above lists of traits of 
master teachers as given by college stu- 
dents shows that several are duplicated 
from one division to another. 





Great scholars are numerous; great teachers are rare — Glenn Frank. 
(Photograph by Harold M. Lambert) 
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How Can We Justify 


Increased Expenditures for Public Schools? 


During the recovery period efforts to 
restore school budgets to predepression 
size have met strong resistance in most 
communities and states. In only a limited 
number of school systems have expendi- 
tures per pupil reached the level of the 
“twenties” — the golden era of public- 
school finance. The resistance to increase 
has been particularly noticeable in the 
agricultural states of the Midwest and in 
certain industrial centers. 

Does this resistance forebode a long 
period wherein public-school support will 
not be as generous and liberal as in former 
years, or is it simply due to an inevitable 
lag between business recovery and the sub- 
sequent reflection of this recovery in in- 
creased costs for accepted services? 

If the latter reason is correct, friends 
of education need not be unduly alarmed. 
Stimulation and a sound presentation of 
the facts about school finances in relation 
to economic conditions will aid in the nor- 
mal process of restoration. But there is 
some evidence that the honeymoon era is 
over; that the taxpaying citizen is not so 
willing to vote bigger and better budgets 
for public education. In fact, he may see 
no necessity of doing so. The following 
editorial from the newspaper of a mod- 
erate-sized city in a Midwestern state 
illustrates this attitude. 

The amount of money spent on schools is 
not always the measure of the value of the 
schools to the state. , for example, is 
one of the cities that has cut its school costs 
so efficiently that the Association of 
Taxpayers’ Leagues (a state organization) has 
held our school system up as an example to 
other cities of the state. 

And no educator will say that the 
schools have been hurt by the economy pro- 
gram. This city’s educational system is con- 
ceded to be one of the best in the state. 

Professional organizations and state de- 
partments confront much the same type of 
thinking when lobbying for larger appro- 
priations from legislatures for state school 
support. Local superintendents find it ex- 
tremely difficult to convince a practical- 
headed group of citizens serving on a 
board of education of the necessity of in- 
creasing school expenditures under pleas 
of maintaining school efficiency or of im- 
proving the program to meet modern-day 
demands. 

And from a practical standpoint why 
Should local boards or state legislatures 
increase school budgets or state appro- 
priations? Schools are open the full term 
in most places. The taxpayers know that 
their children continue to trek daily for 
eight or nine months of the year to the 
community school, that teachers are pro- 











‘Director of Research, Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Galen Saylor’ 


vided to instruct them, that the schools 
are maintained and operated, and, so far 
as they can determine, that things are 
quite satisfactory —as satisfactory as in 
the golden era of high costs. 

Take the State of Nebraska, for exam- 
ple. Without doubt, not a child in the 
state has been denied the opportunity to 
receive an elementary- and _ high-school 
education at public expense throughout the 
depression period. The parents in some 
localities may be aware of the fact that 
the village school has one or two less 
teachers than formerly, but their children 
are still provided for; the kindergartens 
may have been eliminated in some sys- 
tems, but it causes little real concern; a 
few high-school courses may have been 
dropped, but the pupils still can carry a 
full load of subjects, probably more 
valued by the parents than those dropped. 


The Drop in Expenditures 


In many communities in the state, no 
tangible change in administration, pro- 
gram, or facilities of the school has oc- 
curred as a result of drastic cuts in 
budgets. Yet for the state as a whole an- 
nual current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance dropped $22.44 
in the years from 1929-30 to 1935-36, 
or from $89.75 to $67.31. If the taxpayers 
and citizens generally feel that they are 
getting a quite satisfactory educational 
program but at a cost of $22.44 less per 
pupil, why should they vote for larger 
budgets and appropriations? Is the lay 
citizen able to determine relative merit of 
an educational program? Have schoolmen, 
as professional workers, tried to aid him 
in understanding how increased expendi- 
tures would be reflected in a better educa- 
tional program for the children of the 
community? In fact, do increased expendi- 
tures for schools bring improved educa- 
tional results? That is the question. 

It is a question school administrators, 
teachers’ organizations, state departments, 
and others interested in good schools must 
be prepared to answer if they expect to 
receive ample public revenues for educa- 
tion in the years ahead. The honeymoon 
is over — the taxpayer is going to evaluate, 
to demand substantiating evidence, to re- 
quire value received for money spent, and 
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THE BASIC TAX 


The property tax is the most important 
source of taxes for local government and 
will continue to be. The assessment of prop- 
erty is the most fundamental part of the 
property tax system.—K. J. McCarren. 
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to be content with an average program 
unless he can be shown the need for a 
progressive, well-rounded educational pro- 
gram in the schools. Mrs. Jones, mother of 
a junior-high-school boy, stated the issue 
clearly in a recent conversation: “I would 
be glad to vote for the proposed one-mill 
increase in the school levy for our city if 
I knew it would result m better schools. 
I want a good education for my boy and 
good schools in our city, but what assur- 
ance have I that increased revenues will 
bring these things?” Can the Mrs. Joneses 
be answered with sound, accurate reasons 
for voting an increase in taxes for support 
of the school? 

Regrettably, little research on this im- 
portant subject is available. There is little 
evidence to submit to school patrons and 
taxpayers which will justify an increase in 
taxes for general school purposes; i.e., 
evidence in terms of better educated boys 
and girls who are better able to take their 
respective places in the life of the com- 
munity. Several studies which have been 
made are reviewed briefly below. 

Schrammel and Sonnenberg? have de- 
veloped an index of “educational achieve- 
ment” for each state which is based on 
these eleven criteria: 

a) Average length of school term. 

b) Per cent of total population enrolled in 
public schools. 

c) Per cent of population 5-17 years of age 
enrolled in public schools. 

d) Per cent of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. 

e) Per cent of total enrollment in high 
school. 

f) Per cent of high-school enrollment 
graduating. 

g) Per cent of persons ten years and over 
who are literate. 

h) Per cent of decrease in illiteracy, 1920— 
30. 

i) Annual expenditures for education per 
capita of population. 

j) Annual expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

k) Annual expenditures per $1,000 of 
wealth. 


The ranks of the states in educational 
achievement according to this index for 
the year 1933-34 as calculated by Scates* 
are given in the following table, together 
with the ranks of the states in annual cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil for public 
schools for the same year as given in the 
biennial survey of education.‘ 


*Schrammel, H. E. and Sonnenberg, E. R., “The Rank 
of States According to Educational Achievement on the 
Basis of Eleven Selected Criteria,””’ American Scuoor 
Boarp Journat, November, 1936, pp. 17-19. 

*Scates, Douglas, “Revised Index Number of State 
School Systems,’’ American Scnoot Boarp JourNnat, June, 
1937, pp. 52, 53. 

*Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 
1933-34, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, 
1936 
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RANK POSITION OF STATES ON CURRENT 
EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL AND ON 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AS DETERMINED 
BY THE SCHRAMMEL-SONNENBERG INDEX, 
1933-34 


Rank on Rank on 


Per-Pupil Per-Pupil Ed. Ach. 


State Expenditures Costs Index 
New York $137.69 1 7 
Nevada 130.39 2 13 
California 119.85 3 2 
New Jersey 116.10 4 14 
Massachusetts 08.85 5 10 
Rhode Island . 97.91 6 29 
Delaware 94.61 7 11 
Wyoming 90.79 8 4 
Connecticut . 88.47 9 20 
Illinois . 86.22 10 27 
Colorado . 85.57 11 17 
Arizona 85.43 12 32 
New Hampshire 83.09 13 25 
Montana 81.84 14 5 
Ohio ... 81.78 15 22 
Pennsylvania 80.30 16 21 
Minnesota . 79.84 17 8 
Oregon 76.03 18 16 
Maryland . 75.91 19 30 
Washington 75.77 20 3 
Michigan 75.02 21 15 
Wisconsin 74.87 22 24 
Iowa ... 70.87 23 ) 
South Dakota 68.16 24 26 
North Dakota 68.15 25 19 
Kansas 67.42 26 12 
Indiana 64.04 27 18 
Missouri 64.00 28 36 
New Mexico 63.60 29 33 
Idaho . 62.89 30 6 
Utah 62.68 31 l 
Vermont 60.91 32 34 
Nebraska 60.47 33 23 
Maine 57.10 34 31 
Texas . 51.45 35 41 
West Virginia 51.26 36 35 
Oklahoma 49.23 37 28 
Florida 48.14 38 37 
Louisiana 40.90 39 43 
Virginia 39.36 40 42 
Tennessee 36.09 41 38 
Kentucky 34.82 42 7 
Alabama 31.34 43 46 
Georgia 30.91 44 40 
South Carolina 30.17 45 48 
North Carolina 28.56 46 39 
Arkansas 24.81 47 45 
Mississippi 24.50 4s 44 


The correlation between current expen- 
ditures per pupil and educational achieve- 
ment as measured by the above-mentioned 
index for the year 1933-34 is .77 + .04. 
To a limited extent this high correlation 
may be due to the fact that three of the 
criteria are financial rankings, but the fact 
remains that the relationship between the 
two items is quite close. The important 
question is whether a high rank in edu- 
cational achievement is the result of high 
per-pupil expenditure or if the two are 
evidence of some other factor. 

Three research studies have been re- 
ported which are pertinent to the subject. 
Powell’s® study concerns itself with the 
relationship between educational outcomes 
and total current expenditures per school 
for one-teacher schools in a typical county 
of New York State. He divided these 
schools into two groups; an “A” group in 
which expenditures were above the me- 
dian current expenditures for one-teacher 
schools in the state and a “B” group which 
were below the state median. The median 
expenditures for the A_ group schools 


*Powell, Orren, Educational Returns at Varying Expend 
iture Levels, Contributions to Education No. 573, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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studied was’ $1,746 and of the B group 
was $1,337. The schools were equated in 
supervision and “outside of school’ in- 
fluences in general, and the children were 
selected so as to provide equivalent groups 
in mental ability and chronological age. 
All of the children of ages 10—14 inclusive 
thus selected were tested in achievement 
in nine traits: reading, spelling, reading 
comprehension, language usage, health 
knowledge, history and civics, geography, 
elementary science, and arithmetic. Powell 
summarizes his findings as follows: 


Better Schools from Higher Outlays 

1. The pupils of Group A schools were 
superior in every measure made. 

2. If each of the two main groups are 
subdivided into two subgroups, it was 
found that the pupils in the lowest-expen- 
diture group of schools (median $1,204) 
were retarded by 1.44 years in five, when 
compared to the pupils of the highest- 
expenditure group of schools (median 
$2,130). These reported differences were 
due to factors other than a difference in 
mental ability on which all groups were 
equated. 

3. Expenditures and returns in the form 
of pupil achievement were found in this 
investigation to rise and fall together. 

4. The dollar-for-dollar returns in the 
lowest-expenditure subgroup of schools 
were but 59 cents on the dollar as com- 
pared with the returns of the _ highest- 
expenditure schools. 

Ferrell® studied the relationship between 
per-capita current expenditures for educa- 
tion and educational efficiency as deter- 
mined by six objective measures for 120 
county and 129 independent graded-school 
systems in Kentucky. This elaborate study 
covers a five-year period, 1931-35. The 
six measures of educational efficiency used 
by Ferrell were: 

a) Attendance in terms of school census. 

b) Holding power of the school. 

c) Teacher training. 

d) Teacher experience. 

e) Pupil-teacher ratio. 

f) Length of school term. 

These measures were also combined into 
a composite index of efficiency for the 
five-year period. Some of Ferrell’s findings 
may be stated as follows: 

1. The zero-order correlations between 
per-capita (school census) current expen- 
ditures and the composite index of effi- 
ciency was .92 + .O1 for the county sys- 
tems and .77 .02 for the independent 
graded systems. 

2. Multiple correlations between current 
expenditures and the six measures of effi- 
ciency, taken as separate measures, are .92 
for county systems and .77 for graded 
systems. 

3. “A very definite relationship is found 
between current expenditures and educa- 
tional efficiency in both types of school 
systems, but the degree of relationship is 





‘Ferrell, Thomas, Relation Between Current Expendi- 
tures and Certain Measures of Educational Efficiency in 
Kentucky County and Graded School Systems, Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 216, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1936 
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much closer for the county systems than 
for the graded systems.” 

The third study was made by Grimm’ 
for the Illinois Education Association. 
From among all the elementary-school dis- 
tricts of Illinois outside of Cook County 
(Chicago) having an enrollment in grades 
1 to 8, inclusive, of 251 to 495 pupils for 
the years 1935 and 1936, he selected the 
eight schools having the highest average 
per-pupil current expenditures for the two- 
year period, the eight ranking closest to 
the median for the state, and the eight 
ranking the lowest in per-pupil expendi- 
tures. These 24 schools were studied in- 
tensively to determine if the educational 
programs of the schools spending more 
money per pupil were better than those 
of the low-cost schools and wherein the 
difference lie. 

The median current expenditure per 
pupil for the eight high-cost schools was 
$95.38, for the median-level schools was 
$52.94, and for the low-level group was 
$32.18. Grimm studied many aspects of 
the educational program of these schools, 
but only a few highlights from his study 
can be given here. 


Better Pupil-Personnel Service 

In pupil-personnel services, Grimm 
found marked improvement in the pro- 
gram as expenditures increase. Only 12.5 
per cent of the low-level schools gave 
pupils a general physical examination dur- 
ing the year, while 25 per cent of the 
median group and 78 per cent of the high- 
level group had such examinations. None 
of the first-named group had daily nurs- 
ing service, but one of the middle group 
and five of the high group had this service. 

Grimm found that smaller classes are 
found in the schools of the higher-expen- 
diture level, that none of the low or 
median level schools maintained a kinder- 
garten, although half of the high-level 
schools did. Extra-class activities, music 
and similar phases of the curriculum are 
given more emphasis in the higher-cost 
schools. Provisions for library _ service, 
visual education, and playground equip- 
ment improve as one progresses from low- 
level to high-level schools. 

The median salary of teachers for the 
three groups was $781, $944, and $1,293 
for the low-, median-, and_ high-level 
groups, respectively. Better trained teach- 
ers were found in the latter schools. School 
buildings and equipment scored higher in 
the more expensive schools than in the 
low-cost schools. 

Finally, to test actual school achieve- 
ment, Grimm gave four widely used 
standard tests to all seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in the 24 schools. The median 
scere of the pupils in the schools of low 
expenditures on each test (reading, arith- 
metic, language, and intelligence) was 
lower than the median score of pupils in 
the other two groups of schools. The 
difference between these medians ranges 

(Concluded on page 91) 


TGrimm, L. R., Our Children’s Opportunities in Rela 
tion to School Costs, Departm nt of Research, Illinois 


Education Association, Springfield. Ill., 1938 
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Problems of Vocational Education 


In the light of vast, recurring tides of 
nation-wide unemployment, educators can 
readily appreciate the tremendous interest 
which is now centered on _ vocational 
education. 

The problems of job training and job 
getting have not been faced by this 
country alone, for no highly industrialized 
nation has escaped these far-reaching 
waves of unemployment. Nor is the edu- 
cational problem engendered by unemploy- 
ment a purely academic one: It is coales- 
cent with the social adjustment and 
psychology of the individual; for the “job” 
has been elevated to a position of primary 
importance in the struggle for survival. 

Without a job, the city worker is forced 
to accept either relief or starvation. With 
a job, he becomes the elect of the earth. 
He can keep his head up, and often he 
can enjoy some of the comforts which a 
highly luxurious civilization is able to 
provide for those who possess money or 
the means of getting money. It is therefore 
understandable that any department, either 
in a school system or out of it, which is 
directly connected with the business of 
training people for a job or assisting them 
to get one, renders a valuable and very 
popular public service. 

To school administrators, however, voca- 
tional education presents several vital 
problems. First, to what extent and at 
what levels should job training be given in 
the public schools? Again, to whom shall 
this training be given? Third, tor what 


obs can the vocational student be pre- 
pared? And finally, how can present-day 
schools function most efiectively with other 
job-training agencies? These are impor- 
tant and practical questions — and all of 
them are in the field of controversy. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oreg 


R. E. Dugdale’ 


Those who subscribe to the federal and 
state programs of vocational education are 
definitely committed to the belief that true 
vocational training is not within the scope 
of the public-school program. They are of 
the opinion that such student activities as 
athletics, clubs, and assemblies, are com- 
pletely extrinsic to job training. The ac- 
quisition of a specific skill, they say, de- 
mands a single-mindedness not found at 
the high-school level and a constancy of 
purpose which precludes the introduction 
of extraneous factors. In short, proponents 
of the governmental programs believe that 
job training should be given in apprentice- 
ship classes only. Moreover, they feel that 
it is futile and unfair to train workers who 
are prevented, by adverse economic con- 
ditions or union regulations, from utilizing 
that training; hence, vocational classes 
should be conducted only for those who 
have a job or who have immediate pros- 
pects of obtaining one. 


The Sweep of Industrial Change 

It is alluring to contemplate an arbitrary 
division of vocational and academic in- 
struction. In a Utopian civilization, pos- 
sibly, industry could train and absorb its 
working population — with governmental 
assistance, if need be—while public 
schools could be confined to academic sub- 
jects. But our present civilization falls far 
short of perfection. Industry cannot ab- 
sorb its trained workers; neither can it 
predict what specialized skills will be 
needed in the future. We have an eco- 
nomic society subject to the vagaries of 
the business cycle, and one which is under- 
going vast, unpredictable technological 
change. In an industrial civilization, it is 
not surprising that our other institutions 

our politics, our social practices, and our 


education — are swept into the currents of 
industrial change, whether that change be 
termed progress, transition, or confusion. 
Our social institutions will require con- 
tinued revision if they are to closely 
approximate the needs of the current 
civilization. 

Accepting, then, our inability to forecast 
industrial change, and acknowledging our 
present responsibility to a highly imper- 
fect society, let us ask ourselves if there 
is a genuine need for vocational education 
in the public schools; and, if there is, on 
what logical grounds job training can be 
introduced. 

Traditionally, our schools have per- 
formed a residual function of inestimably 
great worth: They have consciously as- 
sumed the slighted responsibilities of other 
social agencies. 

When, at the inception of the Industrial 
Revolution, a partial disintegration of 
home life became evident, schools were 
quick to undertake many of the educative 
functions which formerly belonged to the 
family. Our domestic-arts courses are but 
one direct outgrowth of this early need. 
The query, ‘““‘Where can homemaking best 
be taught?” may have occurred to early 
educators, but it was not the deciding 
factor. Indeed, it was highly improbable 
that any institution could excel the pre- 
industrial home as a training agency for 
homemakers. 

Rather, the motivating questions were 
these: First, is the function an essential 
one? Second, is that function being per- 
formed, effectively and in adequate meas- 
ure, by another agency? In seeking a per- 
tinent solution to the problem of neglected 
but essential material, the schools have as- 
sumed duties which may seem incongruous 
in an educative agency — responsibilities 





The Benson Polytechnic School is not only the center of the vocational education program of the Portland city schools, but it is also 
the center in which the problems of vocational guidance are intensively studied. 
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Boys naturally take to aviation because of the adventurous possibilities which it 
affords. Actual experience in “ground work” quickly shows whether a boy has 
natural aptitudes for the exacting work of an aviator and of an aviation mechanic. 


which run the gamut from cooking to 
chautauqua. 

These activities have not been assumed 
because the schools have had a dearth of 
instructional material; for the dominant 
problem of the curriculum has ever been 
one of selection. Neither have such opera- 
tions been undertaken because a _ public 
school is the most effective agency for 
their performance. Apart from the facts 
that the schools are possessed of fairly 
adequate physical equipment for handling 
large numbers of people and are in direct 
contact with youth, it is evident that 
schools are inadequate to assume the many 
once slighted social responsibilities which 
they now embrace. And because such func- 
tions are no integral part of the broad 
academic preparation which we envision 
in a system of democratic education, they 
will remain in our curriculums — if indeed 
they do remain —as residual and highly 
controversial subject matter. 


The Purposes of Vocational 
Education 


While the schools continue as residual 
agencies, they can justifiably introduce 
vocational training — but on two premises 
only: First, there must be an evident de- 
mand for job training slighted by industry. 
Second, educators cannot under any cir- 
cumstances disregard their democratic 
ideal of education for the welfare of the 
whole child. 

There is an ever-present social need for 
the inculcation of good American citizen- 
ship; and this need exists whether industry 
is or is not training its skilled workers. 
The broad educational background which 
is conducive to good citizenship will con- 
tribute to the well-being of the merchant 
and the mechanic alike. Moreover, it will 
contribute to the well-being of society. We 
should not subordinate the social need to 
the individual need. 


Even so, the introduction of vocational 
material in the school curriculum estab- 
lishes no precedent. But it should be ex- 
plained that the term vocational education 
is here used in its broadest construction; 
for few public schools attempt to convert 
raw recruits into thorough, competent 
tradesmen. Quite probably the elements 
which make a course truly vocational, are 
more those of degree than of kind. Com- 
prehensively but superficially taught, a so- 
called “vocational” course may be merely 
exploratory. With intensified and _pro- 
longed treatment, that same study may 
through successive stages become personal 
use or avocational, prevocational, and 
finally — when the objective is that of 
finished occupational training — truly vo- 
cational. In this sense, ‘“‘true’’ vocational 
training is seldom offered in public schools. 
The limitation of time, equipment, and 
personnel, are prohibitive. In addition, 
educators are almost unanimously agreed 
that intense, early specialization is not 
compatible with the democratic ideal; so 
they seldom introduce material beyond the 
prevocational level. No justification is here 
attempted for courses of study which are 
vocational in the narrow usage of that 
term. Rather, this discussion is concerned 
with those subjects — exploratory, per- 
sonal use, and prevocational — which are 
commonly, but less literally, felt to be 
within the broad scope of vocational edu- 
cation, and which are now present in usual 
public-school curriculums. 

Evidently vocational material should be 
introduced only to that extent which is in 
harmony with our present objective of 
education for the welfare of the whole 
child. No compromise which sacrifices the 
interest of society can effectively be 
defended. 

This standard is necessarily a vascillat- 
ing one—and not simply because it is 
subject to varying individual interpreta- 
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tion. With improvements in teaching tech- 
nique and with the further crystallization 
of our social objectives, it is possible that 
some portion of the time now devoted to 
academic instruction will be free for added 
vocational training. Or, conversely, some 
unheralded improvement in our economic 
order may permit industry to assume 
single-handed the responsibility for job 
training, and thus free the schools for a 
considerable expansion of their civic-social 
curriculums. 


Where Should Vocational Subjects 
be Introduced P 


Meanwhile, it is the problem of educa- 
tors to seek an Aristotelian “golden mean” 
which will effect a reasonably harmonic 
balance between the democratic and vo- 
cational factors of education. 

Let us now consider the query, “‘At what 
levels should vocational training be intro- 
duced?” Here again is a problem knee 
deep in controversy; and one which can 
hardly be dealt with in concrete terms. 
But we know that it is not sound economy 
to introduce the higher levels of vocational 
material until individual differences may 
be analyzed in the light of occupational 
aptitudes. 

To state here that persons of widely 
different personal qualifications will not 
function with equal effectiveness in a 
given occupation, is but to repeat a time- 
worn truism. Rather, let us call attention 
to the industrial concept of the ‘“worker- 
in-his-work”’ unit. It has become an axiom 
of personnel management that the best 
possible employment for any individual is 
that which offers the best balance between 
his interests, his capacities, and his train- 
ing and that the greatest social benefit 
accrues with the ultimate utilization of 
each of these factors. To the extent that 
worker-satisfaction and production corre- 
late, therefore, the individual and social 
elements of employment coincide. 

It would be idealistic to say that wages 
necessarily increase with enhanced pub- 
lic service, for many instances of social 
martyrdom and highly paid incompetence 
have transpired in the course of our in- 
dustrial experience. But the worker-in-his- 
work concept is not a wage theory, after 
all: it is a principle of occupational ad- 
justment. To educators, its implication is 
this: If we are to aid our young people to 
become contented, productive workers, we 
must train them with due regard for their 
capacities and interests. 

It is obviously a wasteful practice to 
expend valuable and limited vocational 
training upon individuals who may not be 
mentally or temperamentally equipped to 
profit from that training. Improvements in 
aptitude and intelligence testing have done 
much to reduce this extravagance; but we 
are far from the zenith in the effective 
utilization of our limited resources. 

In too many instances, our vocational 
classes have been little more than dumping 
grounds: Into them we have thoughtlessly 
ushered the myriad who were conspicuous 
failures in academic subjects. This tend- 
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ency has done more than simply lower the 
intellectual fiber of our job-training classes. 
It has attached such an odium to voca- 
tional and trade schools that in some 
instances they have lost the support of 
school patrons. Two more ill effects should 
be pointed out: First, many worthy indi- 
viduals, well equipped to benefit from job 
training, have been denied proper develop- 
ment. Second, industry has been denied of 
many high-caliber workers which it is en- 
titled to receive. 

We must not conceive our varied cur- 
riculum as an intellectual ladder in which 
vocational training is the lowest rung. 
Rather, we must realize that individual 
differences are apparent in temperament, 
interest, and physical equipment, as well 
as in mentality. To say, “If he’s smart, 
we'll teach him Greek, and if he isn’t we'll 
give him woodworking,” is to predestine 
our vocational and guidance programs to 
failure. Society needs intelligence in its 
craftsmen and linguist alike. Furthermore, 
competition is quite as keen in industry 
as in the professions. Other factors being 
equal and again, there are many other 
factors in complete occupational adjust- 
ment —an exceptionally good mind is a 
great help in meeting that competition. 


George, the Individual 

Yet we have produced brilliant, but 
not conspicuously successful lawyers who 
might well have been vastly superior as 
toolmakers — and this without detracting 
an iota from their intelligence or a cent 
from their earning power. The absence of 
a single physical characteristic — a strong 
speaking voice, for example—has more 
than once muffed the career of an other- 
wise promising lawyer. 

Indeed, much of our ill-starred guidance 
has gone awry because we have over- 
emphasized the factor of intelligence. It is 
true that we have been somewhat handi- 
capped by the inadequacy of our aptitude 
tests; and our reliance upon the I.Q. has 
been marked by the best possible intent. 
But to parody a gasoline advertiser, sin- 
cerity alone is not enough. We have said, 
“George has a fine mind. He should go 
far.” We have then measured the distance 
George went by a yardstick of occupa- 
tional prestige and presumed earning 
power, rather than in terms of worker- 
satisfaction and social gain. We have failed 
to realize, in short, that what “George has”’ 
is not just his mind. He has interests, ap- 
titudes, and the many other components 
of personality. He has a physique which 
is peculiar to George alone; and which is 
the outgrowth of hereditary endowment, 
environmental conditioning, and certain 
factors of use or abuse. We are dealing 
with George, the Individual — not with 
George, the Mind. 

Still another factor in occupational ad- 
justment is the sheer satisfaction which 
proper placement may attach to the job 
itself. The well-adjusted worker may op- 
erate on a very limited plane, but within 
his own sphere of action he is competent 
ind self-sufficient. Hannibal said, “I would 
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“Using the big hammer” in a metallurgic class, Benson Polytechnic School, 


Portland, 


rather be the biggest man in this little 
Alpine village than the second biggest man 
in Rome.” Today, we express the same 
thought a bit differently when we assert 
that ‘‘every man likes a game he can play.” 

To help our young people find the 
“games” which they can best play, and 
to prepare them for that particular sphere 
of vocational activity in which they can 
adequately express their personalities and 
exercise their individual capacities, will de- 
mand care in school guidance and in the 
personnel management of industry. Fur- 
thermore, it will require that sort of edu- 
cation, whether academic or vocational, 
which is best adapted to the individual 
student. 

There is a certain general nexus be- 
tween the contributing factors; though 
their influences necessarily overlap: The 
occupational adjustment of an industrial 
worker could conceivably embrace the suc- 
cessive stages of testing, exploratory vo- 
cational courses, guidance, and true voca- 
tional training. Viewed in this light, job 
preparation becomes a cumulative develop- 
ment, and the effectiveness of each one of 
these factors is measurably enhanced by 
adequate treatment in the preceding stage. 


Difficulties of Guidance 

Proper guidance depends alike upon 
testing, which aids in the determination of 
aptitudes; and upon a broad understand- 
ing of occupational duties and responsibil- 
ities — often secured through exploratory 
vocational courses — which will provide a 
basis for the intelligent determination of 
interests. For again, occupational adjust- 
ment requires a neat balance between 
capacities, interests, and training. 

When we realize that many individuals 
of thirty and forty years of age have not 
selected their lifework, we can readily ap- 
preciate the difficulty of adequate guid- 
ance, in the light of true interests, at low 





Oregon. 


levels of school. Indeed, it is quite prob- 
able that at some time each one of us 
would have been quite content to go 
through life on a stick horse, chasing 
imaginary cattle over the pampas of a 
garden lawn. Interest, as we know, grows 
with knowledge. Certainly it is sound econ- 
omy to postpone intensive vocational train- 
ing until those age levels which permit 
intelligent guidance. The determination of 
such levels must, in turn, depend upon the 
occupational range available for study 
within a given locality, and upon the 
capacity of the school to extend this range 
through the media of reading and explora- 
tory vocational courses. 

Within an optimum age group, however, 
we must acknowledge a definite responsi- 
bility. We cannot point with pride to a 
recent state-wide survey which indicated 
that two thirds of the young people in 
Maryland felt that they had received no 
help in school which would aid them in 
choosing a career. Neither can we over- 
look the pathetic fact that three fourths 
of the sixteen-year-olds in New York City 
who have been looking for work cannot 
find it. These studies are local, but the 
results may be more typical than we 
should like to believe. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded 
that by no means all of the 4,700,000 
young people out of work could be ab- 
sorbed by industry if they were but ad- 
equately trained. If an economic upswing 
brings our factory production to 80 or 90 
per cent of capacity, rather than the pres- 
ent scant 40 per cent, there will be indus- 
trial opportunity for our skilled and un- 
skilled workers alike— but on different 
levels of employment. Our task is to bring 
to a high point of development those indi- 
viduals who can best profit from the ex- 
penditure of our limited resources. And 
since neither industry nor the schools can 
provide vocational education for all of 
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the young people who need and lack it, 
we shall be unable to attain this standard 
completely. 

One complicating factor is this: The 
many deserving young people who leave 
our schools because they are financially 
unable to continue, must depend upon in- 
dustry alone for their training. It is at 
least a slight exaggeration to say that 
guidance — based upon adequate testing 
and a broad occupational knowledge on 
the part of the student— is a common 
thing in industry. But even if it were, 
those young people who cannot find work 
are removed from the influences of guid- 
ance and industrial personnel management 
alike. It is to care for these individuals, 
and to retrain hapless victims of tech- 
nological change, that WPA and other 
governmental classes have been organized; 
and their contributions — though they are 
no more adequate than are schools or in- 
dustry to cope with the stupendous prob- 
lem which confronts them — have been 
enormous. 

Indeed, any close approximation to the 
solution of this educational dilemma will 
require a fine degree of co-operation be- 
tween those agencies which have some- 
thing to contribute. The schools, govern- 
mental classes, and industry, must realize 
that their vocational-training problem is a 
common one. They must work in harmony 
if results are to justify the present expen- 
diture of effort. 


How Assist Other Agencies? 


How can we, as educators, best assist 
the other agencies? First, we can achieve 
a broader appreciation of their activities. 
The professional rivalry which obtains be- 
tween the schools and industry, is at least 
partially present because of our inclination 
to feel that we should exercise sole au- 
thority in matters pertaining to education. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that our 
activities in the realm of vocational educa- 
tion are residual; for job training is con- 
ceivably a responsibility of the economic 
society. Moreover, we cannot blame in- 
dustry for wanting a hand in the produc- 
tion of its workers. Neither can be be sur- 
prised when industry objects to some of 
our methods. Too often, we have asked 
industry to complete the vocational train- 
ing which we have lavished upon human 
debris who were “not suited for academic 
subjects’ — or, in many instances, for em- 
ployment in industry. When we can ma- 
terially improve the quality of our output, 
industry will not be loath to mark the 
change. 

In our selection of subject matter, too, 
we are in a position to co-operate with in- 
dustry. Whatever the present reaction to 
high levels of vocational training in the 
schools, personnel managers are generally 
agreed that exploratory courses and guid- 
ance can do much to lighten a very press- 
ing burden. Industry cannot afford a high 
apprentice turnover. “Job sampling,” which 
is a common prelude to the “floating,” 
restless employment of the semi-immigrant 
worker, is almost universally condemned. 
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Practical work on the lathe quickly tells 

teacher and student whether a boy has 

the ability and the capacity for develop- 
ing into a successful machinist. 


It is probably true that our schools, con- 
cerned as they must be with the social ob- 
jectives, cannot now expand their explora- 
tory curriculums. But should conditions 
warrant a broader program, educators can 
well remember that there is this one func- 
tion in occupational adjustment which the 
schools can undeniably perform to better 
advantage than can industry. The value 
of purely exploratory courses — those 
which have little or no personal-use ele- 
ments — is still a matter of controversy, 
for many educators believe that further 
refinement of aptitude testing will permit 
an economical determination of true in- 
terests through testing alone. If, however, 
it continues to appear that exploratory ma- 
terial is helpful in extending the occupa- 
tional horizon of the individual, and that 
it aids in the determination of stable in- 


Enlarged Augusta 


While the 1938-39 school program in 
Augusta, Ga., does not call for any strict 
departure from previous practices, it includes 
a considerable enlargement of the work car- 
ried on in the Opportunity School and the 
General Continuation School. 

Under the revised program there is being 
carried on what is known as a “diversified 
occupations” course. A teacher has been as- 
signed to each of the two city high schools, 
and a full-time co-ordinator has been em- 
ployed. The assistant co-ordinators carry on 
an extensive program of vocational guidance 
in the schools. In co-operation with the co- 
ordinator the schools are placing a large num- 
ber of boys and girls in offices, stores, indus 
tries, and shops. These students obtain their 
practical training for their vocations under 
actual working conditions. The managers of 
the places where they are employed regularly 
route them so that they obtain a rather 
broad and definite understanding of all the 
work carried on by the firm by whom they 
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clinations, it can be further introduced 
with little challenge from industry. 

School co-operation at its best has been 
evidenced in the gracious manner in which 
superintendents and boards have tendered 
their buildings and equipment for the use 
of federal and state classes. Our whole- 
hearted support has meant much to these 
groups, even when budgetary limitations 
have restricted our assistance to housing 
facilities alone, without heat, lights, or 
janitorial service. It was not so much what 
we could offer as the willing spirit in which 
we gave it. 

This co-operative attitude has been less 
evident in our relationships with industry. 
Frequently we have engaged in petty 
bickering over the jurisdictional aspects of 
vocational education. Analogically, we re- 
semble two surgeons who lose the patient 
while they decide who is to operate. Be- 
cause many of our present industrial prac- 
tices may change without warning, it is 
not likely that we shall soon be able to 
draw a clear-cut line between industrial- 
arts, exploratory, personal-use, prevoca- 
tional, and true vocational courses. Under 
the influence of technological change, true 
vocational values may appear quite un- 
expectedly. Conversely, our most promising 
occupational pursuits may be destined for 
early supersession. We cannot foresee the 
job of the future, cannot weigh the voca- 
tional values of present courses, and hence 
cannot demarcate the job-training activ- 
ities of the school, governmental agencies, 
and industry. 

To the extent that the future is an un- 
known factor, all of us are flying blind. 
We cannot always be sure of our course, 
but we know our destination: Our com- 
mon goal for vocational subjects is the 
best possible preparation of our youth for 
effective social and occupational life in a 
dynamic civilization. If we accept in a 
co-operative spirit the mutual responsibil- 
ities which devolve upon us, we should not 
go too wide of our mark. 


School Program 


are employed. Regular wages are paid 

In addition, 125 women are being trained 
for the duties of hotel maids and waitresses. 
Young men are being tra’ned for work in 
filling stations, and as clerks in furniture 
stores. 

A further aspect of the work is the train- 
ing offered to members of the fire department 
in the most approved methods of fire fighting 
Training is offered to chemists in bakeries 
Through the regular classroom work, train- 
ing is being offered in office practice and 
shopwork. 

The board of education has approved new 
standard courses in the senior high school 
and junior college, which are open to stu- 
dents prepared to pursue this work. Credit 
earned may be applied toward meeting the 
requirements for a high-school diploma in any 
of the high schools. Work done on the junior- 
college level may be applied toward meeting 
the requirements for the  junior-college 
diploma. 
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The School Physician's 
Contribution to Child Accounting 


In the first place, what is child account- 
ing? We must answer this question if a 
consideration of the topic, “The School 
Physician’s Contribution to Child Ac- 
counting,” is to be fruitful. Perhaps child 
accounting and school attendance require- 
ments may best be illustrated by citing 
some of the things which make them 
necessary. 

If schools are to approximate the Amer- 
ican ideal of equal educational opportunity 
for all—and this, it should particularly 
be noted, has come to mean for each 
child the opportunity that Ae can use — 
the schools must know what children there 
are, where they are, and what they need 
in order to enjoy steady, balanced growth, 
physical, mental, and spiritual; what they 
need in order to attend school and fully to 
utilize the instruction and training offered 
them. The schools further must know of 
any special or unusual condition in the 
case of a particular child so that, if neces- 
sary, adjustment on the part of the school, 
whether of hours, subjects or other, may 
be made in order best to meet his needs. 
Such adjustment, moreover, is necessary 
not only when a child enters school but 
throughout his school life. The pupil’s 
needs change steadily, not only year by 
year, as he grows from childhood to boy- 
hood, from boyhood to adolescence, from 
adolescence to young manhood, but often 
month by month as he meets new life con- 
ditions. Let us keep in mind, then, that 
education must take into account the 
pupil’s changing needs. 

The school census, a list of all the chil- 
dren of the school district between birth 
and 18 years of age, whether such district 
is a city, a village or a rural area, locates 
the children. The census is required also 
to note any children who are physically 
handicapped. The school registers tell 
whether children are in school or not. 

If child accounting were concerned only 
with the number and location of children 
and the record of their presence in school, 
there might be little need for it to ask the 
co-operative assistance of the school physi- 
cian. It is in connection with the condition 
and needs of children that the school phy- 
sician’s services are important. In _ the 
evolution of education in our democratic 
country, interested in all its children, 
forces have been working which have 
brought into our statutes unquestionable 
evidence that the purpose of these statutes 
is the welfare of children, the advantages 
which come to them and their families, to 
the community and to the state through 
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such welfare. Hence, the schools must 
know not only the location of each child 
but also Ais needs. It is not enough simply 
to have him in school; the school must 
know all about him and use a multitude 
of services to secure this information. And 
of all the influences which affect his school- 
ing, his health or lack of it is perhaps the 
most persistent. 


Need of the Doctor’s Advice 


Now, when health is in question, only 
qualified, expert opinion has weight. Hence 
the need of the school and of child ac- 
counting and attendance service for the 
physician, 

There is both a positive and a negative 
side to the  school-pupil relationship. 
Strangely enough, the fact that many sec- 
tions of the statute forbid school attend- 
ance under certain conditions is seldom 
noted. 

A minor shall be required to attend 
school only if in proper mental and physi- 
cal condition (N. Y. State Education Law, 
Section 624, subdiv. A). Who shall say 
that the minor is or is not in proper phys- 
ical condition? The minor himself? That 
does not always work well. The parent? 
There are cases where this plan would 
cost the child his schooling. The family 
physician? Often there is no family physi- 
cian. And so the school has to do some- 
thing about it. To do the right thing, it 
must have expert advice. 

A minor whose mental or physical con- 
dition would endanger the health or safety 
of other minors shall not be permitted to 
attend (N. Y. State Education Law, Sec- 
tion 624, subdiv. B). It is a serious matter 
to deny a parent the right to send his child 
to school. Who shall say when a child by 
his presence endangers other children? 
Certainly the opinion of laymen is in- 
sufficient. 

If the conditions on account of which a 
minor is not required or not permitted to 
attend may be corrected by reasonable 
measures, such condition shall justify only 
temporary failure to attend (N. Y. State 


Education Law, Section 624, subdiv. D). ° 


Who can say, what are “reasonable meas- 
ures” and whether they are being taken 
in health cases? Only qualified experts in 
health. 

Determination of a minor’s condition is 
to be made by actual examination by 
qualified examiners (N. Y. State Educa- 
tion Law, Section 624, subdiv. E). If do- 
ing the best thing for a child under all the 
circumstances is accepted as the objective 
of attendance and child-accounting service, 
the school physician at once takes a prom- 
inent position in the school picture. And 
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what other purpose can child accounting 
have? The state in its concern for its 
citizens provides schools. It requires that 
children be instructed. It safeguards them 
in the process. It specifies that particular 
situations which interfere with schooling 
shall be reasonably met and to the best 
interests of the child. 

Obviously the above requirements, 
though not exclusively handled by the 
school physician, illustrate the definite 
need of his advice, counsel, and assistance 
in which the schools stand, and place in 
high relief the value and importance of 
his work, particularly where to interest in 
children and knowledge of health is added 
a sympathetic understanding of school 
purposes and procedures. 

Imagine yourself for a few moments a 
young teacher (a vivacious, good-looking 
one, if you will) in the midst of her first 
term in charge of a school or a grade. We 
shall say that she has had training in daily 
rapid health inspection of her class. Sup- 
pose she finds conditions needing attention 

-undernourishment, impetigo or other 
skin troubles, adenoids or other handicap- 
ping conditions. What shall she do about 
it? Where shall she turn for advice? Is 
there any question that the school physi- 
cian or his coworker, the school nurse, 
can be of vital service to her and her 
charges? 


The Doctor’s Practical Help 


Suppose the child of seven, brought for 
the first time to school by Mrs. Smith, 
seems to the teacher out of place and im- 
possible to adjust. It might be epilepsy, 
partial paralysis, a partial crippling con- 
dition. Who shall make the delicate deci- 
sion as to what shall be done, by whom 
and how it shall be done? Not the teacher 
unaided by expert advice—and among 
the group which must study and solve the 
problem, somehow preserving to the child 
whatever education and training he can 
use, the school physician is the one to de- 
velop and sustain a basis and understand- 
ing which will enable right action. 

Perhaps, as a young teacher, you will 
ask, “What is this illness absence blank ?”’ 
“Why need I bother with that?” The 
school physician will perhaps take time 
to explain the value of a knowledge of 
disease trends in a school district, in a 
given area of it, even among a particular 
group of pupils. Or it may be colds, colds, 
colds. ““My kids have colds all the time.” 
Who shall advise? Shall children with 
colds be promptly excluded? If so, how 
shall proper home treatment and supervi- 
sion be assured? What about accidents, 
emergencies, and the like? Bill Jones 
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smartly walks the school fence for most 
of its length but finally falls off and breaks 
a collar bone or an ankle. Does the teacher 
know what to do? Maybe the school phy- 
sician has given some brief instructions in 
first aid. Happy the teacher thus fortified. 
Or even more alarming may be the pro- 
longed fainting spells of Mary James. 
Should she be on her back or standing 
and have water thrown in her face or ap- 
plied to her neck? Teachers should know. 
A little girl left home very early (for good 
and sufficient reasons be it said — no 
mother and a vicious father), arriving at 
school long before opening time on a cold 
winter morning. Her hands were severely 
frostbitten. Too bad the teacher who first 
arrived didn’t know what to do. 

Then what about the teacher’s health? 
A toast should be drunk at any time to 
the school physician who insists that each 
teacher, insofar as is humanly possible to 
do so, illustrate good health and the 
myriad advantages of it, and establishes 
in her mind the fact of its primary im- 
portance to her as a teacher since she 
cannot teach well without it. 

These observations have been from the 
teacher’s angle. What about Jimmy Green 
who looks O.K., though not husky, who is 
found on examination to have a _ heart 
murmur; or Mary, whose faulty eyesight 
has not been noticed; or Frank who does 
not hear well but tries to conceal it? Edu- 
cation “peters out” for such children unless 
they are understood and get help. 

Another school physician who should be 
saluted is he who keeps adequate exami- 
nation records and insists upon their con- 
sistent use. Can it be said that you cannot 
walk into a school anywhere in your state 
and find a teacher unfamiliar with the 
records of her group, scholastic as well as 
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health? Unfortunately not. Such a case re- 
cently came to light. “She hadn’t found 
them (the records) yet.’”’ Why didn’t she 
look for them the first thing and learn all 
they had to tell of her charges, particularly 
and needing unusual consideration? 


The Relation to Pupil Accounting 


We all agree that knowledge of defects 
is of value only if they are corrected. 
Speed the day when the school physician’s 
command of this situation shall be more 
effective and practical. What has this to 
do with child accounting? Much, if the 
success of the pupil in education is its ob- 
jective. Facts recorded can only function 
in the health field through effective health 
service. 

What about pupils who wish to leave 
school for employment? The sta‘e in its 
authority says they must be physically fit, 
sufficiently mature. Who shall determine 
this important matter? The school physi- 
cian. The statute requires an examination 
at the time employment is sought. Every 
use should be made of the student’s health 
record but not to the omission of an im- 
mediate, “thorough” physical examination 
at the time of entering employment. In 
many kinds of employment young persons 
do not develop physically as do those who 
remain in school; many occupations have 
special dangers on account of dust, poisons, 
standing, hours, strain of weights, noise, 
and the like. The purposes of the examina- 
tion are two: first, to make sure that the 
minor is physically fit; second, to make 
sure that he is not being placed in a job 
bad for him at his age, even if he is fit. 
This is a real responsibility. 

And what shall be done for children 
who are not fit and never can be? Limited 
certificates permit minors with chronic 
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handicaps to engage in work suitable for 
them and with re-examination every six 
months for check. 

Any number of situations taken from 
the work of the school physician and illus- 
trating the importance of his work in en- 
abling children to enjoy the training which 
the schools provide could be given. The 
random group which has been used em- 
phasizes sufficiently the need of the child 
accounting and attendance service for the 
school physician and his work. 

The school physician’s life should be 
well supplied with causes of satisfaction. 

When the school asks, “Have you safe- 
guarded my children?,” he can have plenty 
of affirmative evidence. 

When the teacher says, “You have 
helped me to bear heavy responsibilities, 
to answer correctly questions beyond my 
grasp, to understand and thus to deal suc- 
cessfully and patiently with this one and 
that one of my charges where otherwise I 
would have failed,’ the school physician 
will feel his work to be worth while. 

When the parent says, “You made 
school possible for my boy,” or when the 
boy himself says, “Gee, Doc, you fixed 
me up great,” the school physician then 
sees clearly what an unexampled opportu- 
nity his job presents. 


Your Boy? 

Of course, it is also a great responsi- 
bility. 

William Jennings Bryan was never a 
particular favorite of mine but one thing 
he said I shall not forget. He extravagantly 
stated that the great costs of an important 
public health effort were justified if one 
boy was saved. A listener declared the 
statement absurd. Bryan’s rejoinder was, 
“Not if it was your boy.” 


Science Apparatus 


for Efficient High Schools 


The laboratory layout and its more or 
less permanent equipment are of little 
value unless suitable apparatus and ma- 
terials of a more or less temporary nature 
are provided. I refer to such materials as 
glassware, chemicals, and other teaching 
aids which must be replaced from time to 
time. 

The kind and quantity of such appara- 
tus and supplies which should be provided 
is determined by the particular science 
courses taught and the methods used in 
teaching them. If all the science is taught 
in a single combination laboratory-class- 
room, it will not be necessary to duplicate 
many pieces of apparatus. However, if the 
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science courses are taught in different 
rooms, it will be necessary to provide 
much of the inexpensive material in each 
laboratory. 


Teaching Methods vs. Apparatus 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
enter into a discussion of the teaching of 
science except as the teaching methods 
employed determine the apparatus re- 
quired. In the past individual laboratory 
work has been emphasized. At the present 
time it seems that the demonstration 
method is receiving considerable emphasis. 
Since we lack sufficient conclusive evidence 
to prove that one method is better than 
the other, it seems desirable to provide 
apparatus so that a combination of meth- 


ods may be used. In actual practice, we 
still observe a considerable amount of in- 
dividual laboratory work as well as a com- 
bination of the two methods. It is true, of 
course, that the demonstration method 
saves time, attracts the interest of all 
members of the class at the same time, 
and requires less apparatus. However, 
larger apparatus is needed for demonstra- 
tions so that all the members of the class 
can see what is going on. Demonstration 
apparatus is, therefore, more expensiye 
than apparatus used by individual students. 
Many teachers supplement individual lab- 
oratory work with numerous demonstra- 
tions, thereby increasing the interest of 
the class in the work. Pupils working un- 
der the direction of the teacher may also 
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perform demonstrations. However, the 
teacher should’always demonstrate dan- 
gerous experiménts and those requiring 
special’and expensive apparatus. The time 
saved by the use of the demonstration 
method should be used for other types 
of exercises, such as additional experi- 
ments, library reading, and individual in- 
vestigations. Demonstrations should always 
be models of good laboratory practice and 
there should always be discussions in 
which pupils take part. 

Science deals with materials (both or- 
ganic and inorganic) and the material 
forces of the world. Therefore, the pupils 
must, to a certain extent, come in contact 
with and manipulate materials if the best 
results are to be obtained in training them 
to react intelligently to the problems of 
life which they must solve. Activity is the 
universal law of life and progress; student 
activity which is related to life and prop- 
erly directed, is an important law in ac- 
quiring an education. Adequate apparatus 
is necessary for satisfactory results. Science 
cannot be taught satisfactorily as a mere 
textbook subject. 

It must always be remembered that, 
whatever method is used, important pur- 
poses of teaching science in high school 
are to develop wholesome attitudes and to 
train boys and girls how to observe, ac- 
quire information to solve their own prob- 
lems, draw logical conclusions from the 
data collected, and appreciate the achieve- 
ments of science in modern civilization. 

There is also a tendency today to do 
more fieldwork in science and to bring into 
the laboratory numerous specimens and 
materials that are familiar to the students. 
Students show a natural interest in the 
common things that are found in their 
environment. Frequently, teachers discover 
that some common materials found in the 
community are as serviceable as those pur- 
chased from laboratory supply houses. For 
example, many phases of an elementary 
course in physics can be illustrated by 
articles familiar to the student and found 
in his home community. Of course, there 
are many things which seem desirable for 
laboratory purposes that cannot be found 
near at hand and must be purchased. 
Therefore, in selecting apparatus, the in- 
structor should take into consideration the 
available materials and specimens found 
in the community. Simple apparatus can 
often be constructed by the students in 
the industrial-arts shop. 

It must be remembered that the justifi- 
cation for the expenditure of considerable 
money for laboratory equipment and ap- 
paratus in high school depends somewhat 
upon the use to be made of this material, 
which frequently, is used only to develop 
techniques of specialization. Such use is 
questionable and the objection to provid- 
ing elaborate laboratories is probably ius- 
tified only when the laboratory equipment 
and apparatus are so used. The cost of 
laboratory equipment and apparatus in 
high school must be justified on the basis 
of wide usefulness in helping boys and 
girls adjust and readjust themselves to 
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their environment and not on the basis of 
attempting to develop them into special- 
ized investigators or technicians. 


Annual Appropriation, Inventory, 
and Purchasing 


There should be an annual appropria- 
tion for laboratory purposes in order to 
maintain the standards for laboratory ap- 
paratus. Before the close of each school 
year the instructor should be required to 
make an inventory of the laboratory equip- 
ment and apparatus. A copy of this 
inventory should be kept on file in the prin- 
cipal’s office and used as a guide in order- 
ing needed supplies. The instructor who 
has just gone through the course knows 
best what is needed. It is suggested that 
the supplies be ordered, for August de- 
livery, immediately after the close of the 
school year. Fall dating of bills can usually 
be obtained. Early buying avoids delays 
often experienced when orders aré placed 
in. September. The person whe places the 
order should specify exactly what is 
needed. Economy and utility of materials 
should always be considered. Apparatus 
should not be purchased unless its use is 
definitely planned. 

Good laboratory work does not neces- 
sarily depend on elaborate and expensive 
pieces of equipment. It should rather be 
the aim to provide an ample supply of the 
simpler types. On the other hand, it sel- 
dom pays to buy inferior or lowest priced 
materials. Apparatus should be purchased 
directly from reputable laboratory supply 
houses. Purchases should be made by se- 
lecting from standard catalogs those de- 
signs which seem to embody the greatest 
usefulness and durability. Making up a 
list of the names of articles and then ask- 
ing for bids and accepting the lowest bid 
is not the wisest way to purchase appa- 
ratus. Such procedure encourages sellers to 
offer the most skimped designs, and it is 
certain that a greater number of undesir- 
able designs will be obtained than if the 
school selects the desired articles from re- 
liable catalogs. It is very difficult for a 
pupil to do good work when he is com- 
pelled to use apparatus of poor quality, 
such as glass tubing that is off-size and 
corks that do not fit. A science teacher 
should always check the invoices before 
these are paid, and should refuse to accept 
cheap substitutes which are not in accord- 
ance with the specifications. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Articles 

Many industrial and educational agen- 
cies have valuable teaching aids which may 
be had at nominal or no cost. These ma- 
terials consist of exhibits, charts, pam- 
phlets, slides, motion pictures, samples, 
posters, etc. One of the most outstanding 
source books on such material for teachers 
of science is entitled Woodring, Oakes, 
and Brown, Enrich Teaching of Science in 
High School2 This book contains 374 
pages of suggested materials. 


: 2Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
(1932) 
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Science Reference Material 


The library should contain suitable ref- 
erence material for each science course 
offered. One of the objectives of good 
science teaching is to stimulate the use of 
reference books. Selecting and reading ref- 
erence material should become the habit 
of every science student. Some reference 
books, pamphlets, and magazines should 
be checked out of the library and placed 
on a shelf or table in the laboratory. Such 
materials, of course, should be retained 
only during active use and should be re- 
turned to the main library as soon as they 
have accomplished their purpose. It is not 
within the province of this article to list 
reference books for the various science 
subjects. Many good lists are already 
available. 


Care of the Science Apparatus 

In visiting high-school laboratories, one 
is frequently impressed with the careless 
way in which the apparatus is kept. In 
most cases, this condition is due to a lack 
of storage space. So nearly as possible, 
there should be closed storage for all of 
the apparatus. Expensive apparatus such 
as microscopes and balances should be 
protected from dust and dampness. Cases 
with glass in the doors are best (except 
for certain chemicals) because the articles 
can be quickly located. It seems best to 
have a place for each article, or class of 
articles, and have a label and number by 
which each may be instantly located, even 
by an individual not familiar with the 
laboratory. 

The human element is important. A 
careful science teacher will keep an orderly 
laboratory. The science department should 
not be cluttered with useless material. It 
should have a complete housecleaning once 
or twice a year. The teacher should enlist 
the co-operation of the pupils in keeping 
a neat and attractive laboratory. Broken 
and useless apparatus should be discarded 
with promptness. 

Each piece of useful apparatus should 
be cataloged and kept in its proper place. 
The training that pupils receive under in- 
structors who practice these suggestions is 
quite valuable. Therefore, the training of 
boys and girls in the proper care of appa- 
ratus should be a part of the laboratory 
course. 

All science apparatus should be kept in 
good working order. Barometers, static 
machines, galvanometers, microscopes, etc., 
are worthless unless kept in perfect work- 
ing condition. There is little or no excuse 
for a dilapidated microscope, a broken air 
pump, an unadjusted barometer, and other 
signs of an instructor’s indifference. 

Every container in use in the science 
room should be labeled to identify its 
contents. Labels on containers may be 
protected from corrosion by being covered 
with shellac or a thin film of paraffin. 
Acidproof desk tops should be washed fre- 
quently and treated occasionally. Acid- 
proofing materials can be secured from 
the apparatus supply houses. For keeping 
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acidproof desk tops, which are made of 
wood, in a polished and attractive condi- 
tion, the following formula is recom- 
mended: one pint of raw linseed oil, two 
and one-half pounds of beeswax, and two 
quarts of turpentine. The application 
should be made with plenty of elbow 
grease. 

A detailed list of the temporary appa- 
ratus or materials necessary for teaching 
purposes cannot be given here. However, 
a summary of the costs of such materials 
may be helpful for budgetary purposes. 

Sometimes more apparatus than just the 
minimum to meet approval is desirable. 
Estimates of the cost of this additional 
apparatus are also given in the summary. 


Summary of the Cost of Apparatus for Various 
Secondary-School Science Subjects 


1. General Science 
Required: 
Individual Apparatus (For a class 


of 24 working in pairs) ........ $ 99.07 

General Apparatus (One set for 
er ae 151.98 
Chemicals (One set for class) .... 21.18 
a 5 6 a's ack ate 0.0 be $272.23 


If the demonstration method is used, 
the minimum cost would be: 
One Set of Individual Apparatus 
EUPOEOE Doc cccccesonces $ 10.00 


One Set of General Appartus 151.98 
One Set of Chemicals ............ 21.18 
tis bigs easkadd ewes < $183.16 
Additional Desirable Apparatus ..... $313.07 
2. Biology 
Required: 
Individual Apparatus (For a class 
of 24 working in pairs) ........ $ 55.32 
General Apparatus (One set for 
st tiuns chi wiwabuke nwa a 188.60 
Live and Preserved Material (For 
a class of 24 working in pairs) 70.95 
Chemicals (One set for class) .... 9.96 
SE ct Adhes cae eed ss 0 $324.83 
Additional Desirable Apparatus ..... $349.03 


The ideal biology laboratory is found 
out of doors. Many living things can be 
appreciated and interpreted best by study- 
ing them alive in their natural habitat. 
Living things should also be brought into 
the laboratory, and provision should be 
made for their care. An aquarium, a win- 
dow box, flower pots, breeding cages, bat- 
tery jars, etc., are indispensable in a 
biology laboratory. 

A micro-projector is a valuable aid in 
connection with biological demonstration 
work. This device does not displace the 
microscope. It does decrease the number 
of compound miscroscopes needed in ele- 
mentary-science classes. In cases where a 
good micro-projector is provided, there 
should be at least one compound micro- 
scope for each eight pupils, and if funds 
are available, one for each six pupils. If a 
micro-projector is not available, there 
should be one compound microscope for 
each four pupils. It should be remembered 
that for the majority of the pupils, the 
biology course will offer the only oppor- 
tunity they will ever have for seeing micro- 
organisms and thereby realizing their exist- 
ence, with a resultant development of 
Every biology student 


health education. 
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Science has much to contribute to the life of every boy and girl, much of 


adventure, of enjoyment, of beauty, 


and of understanding. We should help 


children enjoy their exploration of the world of nature in its many aspects. 
They will do so if we lead them in an eager quest of investigation and un- 
derstanding of nature’s phenomena, and avoid fixed and formal lessons about 
science subjects which are but facts to be memorized.—F. H. Bosse. (Photo- 
graph, courtesy of Bulletin of Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif.) 


should see the moving chloroplasts in a 
green leaf, such as the elodea. Of course, 
in large schools where botany and zoology 
are taught as specialized subjects, there 
should be one compound miscroscope for 
each two students and preferably one for 
each student. There should be, at least, 
fifty prepared miscroscope slides. There 
should also be at least ten biology charts. 
Models of the eye, ear, heart, skull, skin, 
and torso make a satisfactory substitute 
for extensive dissection, which is not very 
practical in high school. Mounted speci- 
mens of the life history of various animals 
are also very useful. Some or all of these 
materials should be in the laboratory. 
Students can often be interested in proj- 
ects which will result in adding useful ma- 
terials to the museum. High-school stu- 


dents can be encouraged to make valuable 
insect collections, life-history mounts of 


insects, models, charts, and _ skeleton 


mounts of animals. 


3. Physiology and Hygiene 
One-Half-Year Course: 
Minimum Required Apparatus (For 


demonstration purposes only) $ 71.31 
Other Desirable Apparatus 185.16 
Year Course: 
Student Apparatus (For two stu- 
eee bs nad daa See Aes 7.02 
General Apparatus (For ent-re 
class) een ‘ ae 170.27 
Chemicals (For entire class) 10.91 
Total , ' $188.20 
Additional Desirable Apparatus ' 46.25 


If physiology and hygiene is offered as 
a half-year course, provision should be 
made for demonstration purposes. If this 
course is offered for a full year, provision 
should be made for more extensive labora- 
tory work. 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Methods of 


Supervising Attendance W orkers 


How do attendance supervisors promote 
the discovery and the correction of the 
causes of absences and subordinate the 
compulsory, legal side of the work — the 
truant-officer conception? 

A partial answer to this question has 
been prepared through first-hand, intensive 
study of actual existing conditions in six- 
teen widely scattered school systems. Start- 
ing with Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., 
Jersey City, and Providence, R. I. on the 
east coast and finally arriving at Los 
Angeles and San Diego in California, a 
number of other cities — Rochester, N. Y., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Detroit, Mich., Gary, Ind., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Des 
Moines, Ia., and Salt Lake City — were 
visited to study, not only the work of the 
attendance department, but also related 
services rendered by departments other 
than the attendance bureau.’ 

Supervisors in these cities are furthering 
the work of attendance staffs through some 
or all of the following: department meet- 
ings, professional study, manuals or hand- 
books presenting attendance work in 
detail, individual conferences, field visits, 
research, co-ordination of the activities of 
the instructional and attendance staffs, and 
the mobilization of community agencies 
trained and equipped to help children.* 


Department Meetings 


In a number of cities, department meet- 
ings are scheduled and planned by a com- 
mittee of staff members. This arrangement 
promotes greater variety, timeliness, and 
co-operation than if planned by supervi- 
sors only. The programs prepared, provide 
for participation by representatives of 
other branches of the school service who 
lead the discussion of related problems. 
Not only superintendents and assistant 
superintendents but also principals, teach- 
ers, counselors, school physicians, dentists, 
psychologists, and nurses are invited to 
share their experiences with the attendance 
staff. 

Conference leaders are sometimes se- 
lected from among those representatives of 
agencies or services which although out- 
side of the schools, co-operate in the care 
of individual pupils or families: staff mem- 
bers of family societies, relief agencies, day 
nurseries, hospitals, and the courts. Again, 
specialists such as university professors 
and members of the medical profession 
are often glad to discuss with the group 
many aspects of attendance work. 

In certain cities, it is the practice to 

Attendance Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Further description of this study found in Schultz 
Joseph L., An Analysis of Present Practices in Cit) 
ittendance Work, Gettysburg, Pa Times and News 
Publishing Co., 1938, 188 pages 

lhid pp. 58-80 
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encourage workers to present to the staff 
some outstanding individual problems aris- 
ing in their daily contacts. For example, 
in Newark, at regular intervals each 
worker prepares one of his cases for pres- 
entation to the group. A prepared case 
provides an outline of the real, testimonial 
and circumstantial evidence surrounding 
the case; this is followed by group diagnosis, 
suggestions for treatment, and discussion 
of possible results. Practice in Salt Lake 
City requires field workers to present to 
the entire staff cases which are advanced 
to a point which seems to necessitate court 
referral. Presenting these cases with all de- 
tails to the entire staff encourages group 
thinking and careful utilization of the re- 
sources of the school and the community. 
Supervisors in eight cities report that 
book reviews and digests of articles are 
included in group conferences, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the staff in keeping 
abreast of modern thought and practice. 


Professional Study 


When this study was made, opportuni- 
ties for professional study were offered to 
members of the attendance departments 
in various ways: Newark and Philadelphia 
offered in-service professional courses; De- 
troit and Salt Lake City sponsored pro- 
fessional courses at near-by universities; 
Philadelphia and Providence presented 
lectures relevant to the work. Among the 
departments studied, that of Salt Lake 
City is unique, in that all staff workers 
are required to continue to earn credit 
through professional courses regardless of 
previous preparation. As a supervisory de- 
vice, reading for professional improvement 
is required or definitely encouraged in 
eleven of the selected cities; in some de- 
partments the reading is assigned to staff 
members, and reports required in staff 
meetings; some supervisors select and rec- 
ommend readings to individuals; and read- 
ing lists in some instances are prepared 
for the staff. 

The in-service professional courses given 
by the attendance bureau in Newark 
offered sixty hours of social-welfare in- 
struction, emphasizing the application of 
social work to attendance problems. The 
following topics were considered: Adjust- 
ment of Vocational-School Pupils; The 
School and the Attendance Officer; Visual 
Education; Speech Defects in Children; 
Case Work and Procedure; and Child 
Welfare Work. During the school year 
1936-37, Philadelphia attendance workers, 
as well as the other school employees, were 
offered a comprehensive course entitled, 
“Social Service in Relation to Pupil Ad- 
justment.”’ With but few exceptions the 
speakers came from outside the school sys- 
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tem, and in each case were leaders in their 
respective fields, having the advantage of 
a rich background of experience. A list of 
the topics indicates the scope of the course: 

The school and the community; the school 
social worker and her relation to the principal, 
teachers, parents, pupils, and social agencies; 
public relief, public pensions and grants; guid- 
ance clinics; mental-hygiene clinics; public health 
service; private family agencies— foster home 
and institutions; special agencies for work with 
the unmarried mother; special agencies for crime 
prevention; the courts (excepting juvenile court) ; 
juvenile court, probation office, and institutions 
for the delinquent; preventive and protective 
agencies; Catholic social agencies; the protestant 
church social work; Negro agencies; group work 
with special references to clubs and private 
neighborhood centers and settlements; public 
recreation facilities; special agencies for work 
with the physically handicapped; employment 
agencies; the social-service exchange and use of 
soc:al agency records; city-wide federations and 
councils; co-ordinating and sectional councils; 
state department of welfare; the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

Professional courses at near-by univer- 
sities given by members of the attendance 
supervisory staffs of Detroit and Salt Lake 
City included the following during the 
current term: principles of social case 
work, mental hygiene, guidance, case work, 
and case writing, social jurisprudence, and 
child accounting. In an attempt to guide 
workers in the proper choice of courses, 
the Cleveland department recommended 
that the staff pursue professional study 
in certain general fields: psychology, so- 
ciology, guidance, and education. 

Professional reading of attendance 
workers for the most part is encouraged 
but not required by supervisors. Upon 
occasion, in four cities only, books or 
articles are assigned members of the staffs 
who are expected to make reports on this 
material. Other supervisors recommend 
selected books and articles to individual 
members of the staff. In Louisville, it is 
the practice to ask members of the de- 
partment to prepare reviews and these 
are mimeographed for general distribution. 

It seems evident that continued profes- 
sional study should be one important as- 
pect of the supervisory program of a 
modern attendance service. However, the 
data seem to indicate that less than one 
half of the departments studied have ad- 
vanced fully the modern conception of 
attendance work through an inclusive pro- 
gram of professional study. 


Supervisory Uses of Department 
Manuals 

Manuals or handbooks for the guidance 
of members of the attendance staffs and 
principals are in use in five of the selected 
cities: Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Newark, and Rochester. Excepting the one 
prepared by the Detroit department, which 
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is in printed form, they are mimeographed 
and may be supplemented as the occasion 
arises. The most complete of these manuals 
has been prepared at Newark.‘ It provides 
workers with information relative to the 
following types of diagnostic and correc- 
tive attendance service: 

Use of the social-service exchange 

Directory of social agencies of city 

Transfer of pupils to special schools or classes 

Relation of principal to attendance worker 

Procedure in preventive social service 

Procedure for securing clinical examinations 

Case-history outline 

Procedure in gathering case facts 

Evaluating case facts 

Procedure in social and educational diagnosis 

Supervision of the treatment 

Child-welfare laws 

Use of the courts 

Feeding and clothing indigent pupils 

This handbook contains detailed guid- 
ance for the staff, covering the entire range 
of fact gathering, evaluation of the facts, 
the diagnosis, and the supervision of the 
treatment. This integrated procedure is 
known as the “Department of Attendance 
Welfare Plan,” and is set up as a guide 
“in providing social procedure in cases of 
absence,” and requires the diagnosis by 
the field worker of all factors that may 
contribute to the absence of a child in 
his maladjustment in school.° 

Manuals are a recent departure in at- 
tendance supervision; and according to 
the statements of directors of departments 
using them, they are important aids in 
improving the services of the staffs. 


The Individual Conference 


The usefulness of the personal confer- 
ence aS a supervisory procedure depends 
largely upon the experience and outlook 
of the supervisor and attendance worker. 
Frequently these conferences serve to keep 
the attention of the staff focused upon 
the discovery of causes of pupil difficulty 
and upon the removal of these causes. A 
typical conference procedure for accom- 
plishing this is to call upon the field 
worker to present his findings relative to 
a case selected by the supervisor, his treat- 
ment of it, and future plans for it. The 
discussion of an attendance situation leads 
the worker to a careful analysis of relevant 
facts, diagnosis, treatment, and follow-up 
of the case. Not only does this discussion 
provide for a re-examination of the work- 
er’s point of view and practices, but when 
he has learned to expect these question- 
ings, he probably prepares himself for sub- 
sequent conferences by carefully analyzing 
a greater number of his cases, and utilizing 
all available resources in their treatment. 


Field Visits 


It is a practice of some supervisors, on 
occasion, to accompany workers in their 
visits to schools or to homes, though prac- 
tice among supervisors of the same depart- 
ment varies widely in this respect. The 
purpose of supervisory field visits is to 

‘Sheridan, Eugene J., The Work of the Attendance 
Officers in the Newark City Schools. Newark, N. J 
Board of Education, 1930, mimeographed 189 pages. 

‘Ibid., p. 109 
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analyze the procedure of workers, and to 
give them assistance in planning their 
work. Visits to the school in company 
with the field worker provides opportuni- 
ties to observe and to make suggestions 
relative to the types of cases referred by 
the schools for adjustment, the informa- 
tion supplied with the case, the type of 
information returned to the school by the 
worker, and to observe the _principal- 
worker relationship. 

Some supervisors also accompany the 
members of the staff into homes of pupils 
who are in need of special help. The su- 
pervisor may assist in gathering informa- 
tion, in evaluating the situation in the 
home, or in convincing parents of the ad- 
visability of following a plan of treatment. 

Field visits are sometimes useful super- 
visory procedures when the percentage of 
attendance in a given district or school 
has declined. In the event that unsatisfac- 
tory attendance is that of a district, the 
situation may be resolved into schools. 
Where the schools mainly responsible for 
such decline are noted, the supervisor may 
accompany the worker to these schools. 
At the school, the attendance records of 
each teacher are examined to find those 
teaching groups which have the most ab- 
sence, and the names of the absentees. 
The homes are then visited by the super- 
visor, the worker, or both, for the purpose 
of analyzing the attendance situation. A 
project of this kind places at the disposal 
of the supervisor the information needed 
to assist the worker in the improvement 
of the attendance situation. 


Research as a Supervisory Device 

Research plays a minor role as a way 
of improving attendance work in the se- 
lected cities, though it would seem that 
the complexities of modern service would 
call for considerable research. Only two 
studies of a supervisory nature dealing 
with attendance work were found in the 
sixteen cities. 

Los Angeles has made a careful examina- 
tion of the activities of attendance work- 
ers.° The study concludes that attendance 
workers are “discoverers” of social prob- 
lems and of upbuilding social forces, and 
lists the necessary requisities for persons 
engaged in the work as vigor, initiative, 
good judgment, sympathy, discrimination, 
and a great amount of specific information 
dealing with the resources of the schools 
and the community which the worker may 
use, and with child nature. 

The Cleveland department, by a care- 
ful analysis of the number of calls made 
by the staff, was prepared to point out 
certain implications as to the nature of 
the services being rendered by the bureau.’ 
The sum of calls per worker per day, 
indicated that too much emphasis has been 
placed on the number of calls made, rather 


*Los Angeles, Calif., A Study of the Activities of Assis- 
tant Supervisors of Attendance in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Division of Attendance and Employment of 
Minors. March, 1930 

TCleveland, Ohio, Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Attendance and Placement. School Year 
1934-35, p. 1 
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than the quality of the interviews. That 
the service be made a more intensive proc- 
ess, by spending more time upon each 
case, with more careful study of child 
needs was recommended. 


Co-ordinating Instructional and 
Attendance Staffs 


Attendance-department instructions for 
principals in certain cities propose to co- 
ordinate the activities of the instructional 
and attendance staffs, by focusing atten- 
tion on diagnostic and remedial work. 
Rochester encourages school principals to 
evaluate properly the services of its at- 
tendance workers. Suggestions have been 
issued to all principals in the city, so that 
they may know better what to require. 
These proposals direct attention to certain 
procedures in this service: that the prin- 
cipal and worker should confer on difficult 
cases; that prompt, clear, and concise re- 
ports should be supplied to the school; 
that the worker should have a clear and 
detailed understanding of the conditions 
responsible for child absence; that the 
worker should present the program of the 
school to the community. 

In Providence, a committee made up of 
two principals, a supervisor of attendance, 
and an assistant superintendent, in an 
effort to build improved co-ordination of 
activities, requested that only those pupils 
who were in need of adjustment be referred 
to the attendance department. To make 
this possible, it recommended that, wher- 
ever possible, pupils should visit at the 
homes of absentees to learn the reason for 
absence. In this way principals could prop- 
erly screen their cases, and conserve the 
services of the attendance department for 
those pupils who evidence the greatest 
need. 


Co-ordinating Services of Community 
Agencies and Attendance 
Department 

Fifteen of the sixteen departments in- 
vestigated, are members of the _ social- 
service exchange of their city. Each de- 
partment reported that some staff members 
are active on the board of directors of 
some community social agencies, thus 
helping to co-ordinate the services of the 
community and the bureau. This _par- 
ticipation no doubt serves to improve co- 
operative relationships, and to foster more 
efficient school utilization of community 
services in the discovery and correction of 
the causes of absence. 

To summarize: Supervisors propose to 
improve the quality of the work of the 
staffs through utilization of certain of the 
following supervisory procedures: Repre- 
sentatives of other branches of the school 
service participate in attendance-depart- 
ment meetings in order to facilitate the 
integration of the various school services. 
Representatives of social agencies, on oc- 
casion, meet with the attendance staff to 
discuss their mutual interests. Attention in 
the department meetings is focused on 


diagnostic and corrective work through the 
(Concluded on page 91) 
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Systematic Use of Radio in Education 


William I. Painter and Helen Welch Painter 


Education as a whole in America, as in 
other countries of the world, has tended to 
be influenced considerably by tradition. It 
has been organized into rather well-defined 
channels, which are administered in a rela- 
tively traditional manner by slightly con- 
servative agencies. A large portion of our 
so-called innovations are little more than 
a rebirth in a different setting of principles, 
ideals, and procedures which had their 
origin back through the ages even as far 
as early Roman and Greek civilization. 
No doubt wisely we have proceeded with 
one eye on the past and have been some- 
what reluctant to depart from practices 
which have proved successful or accept- 
able over long periods of time; yet we 
cannot help wondering whether we have 
tended to take too complacent an attitude 
toward our present educational program. 
Is it not probable that we as educators 
neglect to make the most advantageous 
use of the products of science and inven- 
tion until long after they have become a 
dominant force in promoting the social 
and economic welfare of the world outside 
the immediate influence of local, state, and 
national educational administration? Per- 
haps there is no beiter example of this 
neglect than our hesitancy in recognizing 
the scope of the educational opportunities 
provided by the radio and in planning for 
its wider use in our educational scheme. 

The radio as an educational agency is 
unlimited by state and national boundaries 
and it may be used as an instrument of 
good or of evil, to build world peace or 
to rear barriers to understanding. /nevi- 
tably it is a means of education. Any pro- 
gram presented, from music to factual in- 
formation, helps the people hearing it to 
form likes and dislikes. So general has 
been its educational influence and so much 
has it been considered by the general pub- 
lic as a means of entertainment that we 
in the United States have tended to mini- 
mize, in our thinking, the vast latent edu- 
cational opportunities which it holds. We 
have put forth relatively little effort to 
incorporate a systematic use of radio in 
our public-school program, nor has there 
been any considerable attempt to present 
adult education systematically through 
this agency. 


Lack of Planned Educational 
Broadcasts 


It is quite true that our broadcasting 
corporations present many _ educational 
programs and they should be commended 
for their foresight and activity; but with 
few exceptions these programs are sporadic 
and the public has not been prepared in 
advance for listening. With the possible 
exceptions of news and of political broad- 
casts the listening public has not been 
nearly so large as it should be. When only 


a few stations are carrying an educational 
program at a given hour, the general tend- 
ency, especially on the part of those who 
are in the greatest need of enlightenment, 
is to turn the dial to another station which 
is furnishing purely entertainment. Again, 
the greater portion of the educational pro- 
grams offered are designed specifically for 
adults; the use of radio for the enlighten- 
ment of children and adolescents suffers 
the greatest neglect. Programs designed 
for children and presented in the evening 
conflict in a great majority of instances 
with programs to which adults prefer 
listening. Furthermore, the evening in 
American life is usually considered as a 
time for entertainment rather than for 
constructive thinking. The remainder of 
the day our youth spend in school pursuing 
educational goals. Consequently, if the 
radio is ever to approach its possibilities 
as a potent influence in modifying the 
society of the future, it must be included 
in our general school program. As yet, 
with but few exceptions, most notable of 
which has been the Ohio School of the 
Air, attempts in the United States to utilize 
the radio in the classroom have been 
feeble. They have shown a lack of care- 
ful planning and courage on the part of 
teachers and school administrators (both 
state and local). Several foreign countries 
have outdistanced us in this respect. 

In order to understand our own status 
it is well that we review practices in edu- 
cational broadcasting abroad and contrast 
them with our own. A study of education 
by means of radio in over seventy major 
political divisions of the world outside of 
the United States reveals that in most 
countries educational broadcasting has 
been carefully planned. Probably Great 
Britain and Germany have developed it 
the most fully. European nations employ 
experts to arrange the programs. These 
programs are prepared well in advance, 
their time for broadcasting is published, 
and aids in preparation to listening are 
circulated. At least ten nations publish 
pamphlets to be used by pupils and teach- 
ers during broadcasts to schools. 


Successful Techniques Used Abroad 


Educational talks are both directly and 
indirectly educational in nature. Nearly all 
countries provide educational broadcasts 
during school hours to supplement class- 
room teaching. To fit these into the school 
curriculum, much co-operation between the 
corporations and local education author- 
ities is required. Such co-operation, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, is accomplished 
usually through committees representing 
sections of educational activity. 

Emphasis in adult education has been 
put upon listening groups, held under the 
direction of trained leaders, and the broad- 
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casts are often followed by such activities 
as debates. This practice is common espe- 
cially in northern Europe. Many countries 
encourage listeners to visit museums and 
art galleries and study objects about which 
programs have been transmitted. Many 
rooms have been set apart definitely for 
exhibits referred to in broadcasts. As re- 
cently as 1935 India began programs for 
adults, and at present thirty countries 
offer programs especially for their adult 
populations. 

In most nations of the world seven 
methods of presentation are used: the or- 
dinary lesson, lectures, talks, dialogs, 
dramatizations, stories, and running com- 
mentaries. Of these the dialog seems to be 
highly popular, although dramatization has 
been termed usually as the best method. 

The values claimed for educational 
broadcasting are numerous. As early as 
1927-28 a survey’ of the opinions of 
teachers in England showed that they be- 
lieved that broadcast lessons 

a) Imparted a knowledge of facts; 

b) Stimulated interest in ways which could not 
be definitely observed; 

c) Created impressions as durable as _ those 
produced by the ordinary lesson; 

d) Dd not encourage inattention; 


e) Were particularly stimulating to clever 
children ; 
f) Supplied views and information which 


teachers themselves could not have suppl'ed; 

g) Gave teachers fresh ideas for lessons; 

h) Interested some of the parents in the work 
that their children did in school. 
Another outstanding way in which broad- 
casting has proved invaluable is the reach- 
ing of scattered and remote regions. It 
has shown also great possibilities for bring- 
ing about international good will by help- 
ing to break geographical and national 
barriers and thus aiding in destroying in- 
tolerance and suspicions. The international 
exchange of programs is especially instru- 
mental in furthering this aim. Germany, 
Italy, the Soviet Republics, and Mexico 
have demonstrated also the effective use 
of radio as an agency of national 
propaganda. 


True Universities of the Air 


In all, 39 countries now offer programs 
especially designed for schools. These pro- 
grams are presented chiefly for the primary 
schools, but in 1936 twelve nations were 
transmitting programs especially designed 
for their secondary educational institu- 
tions. Great Britain in 1923 was the first 
nation to begin systematic broadcasts to 
schools. Before the end of 1927, however, 
Mexico, Denmark, France, and the Nether- 
lands joined her. Those countries begin- 
ning or planning for such broadcasts most 
recently (1937) include Colombia and the 
Ph'linnine Islands. 


Radio in Rural Schools,” 
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As a part of educational broadcasting, 
seven countries have specific schools, or 
“Universities of the Air.” The Chinese 
“University of the Air” is the chief means 
of educational broadcasting in that coun- 
try. Germany had a school of the air by 
1926 and Hungary by 1928. The U.S.S.R., 
Colombia, Cuba, and Uruguay also have 
these schools, and Mexico is now beginning 
one. In addition, many countries have 
broadcasts from regular institutions of 
higher learning. 

Certain differences in broadcasting in 
the United States and in foreign countries 
are apparent to any student of radio. In 
no aspect is this more obvious than in the 
means of control, for in most of the for- 
eign countries a central authority is in 
charge of all broadcasting. Whereas one 
central station can reach the entire popula- 
tion in most countries, America has over 
600 stations and differences of time be- 
tween various sections of the country. 
Most nations have only certain hours for 
broadcasting, but we have something on 
the air the greater part of each twenty- 
four hours. Programs provided for lis- 
teners’ groups in northern Europe are 
usually one or two hours in length. We 
have no such groups, and, while some 
of our programs are of that length, many 
are only fifteen minutes long. Futhermore, 
since nearly all foreign countries either 
prohibit or limit the amount of advertising, 
many people believe that foreign programs 
have a higher cultural appeal than similar 
programs presented in the United States. 
Europe especially has sought means of 
making radio contribute to education, 
while America has done this in only a 
limited way, though we boast of the most 
common use of receivers and the newest 
equipment. 


An Unused Opportunity 

Americans consider their system superior 
in many ways. Since there is no direct 
government control over programs here, 
broadcasting is not profoundly influenced 
by governmental changes. Our broadcast- 
ing is free from censorship and more able 
thus to present all sides to a question. 
Our people are enlightened by political 
broadcasts, a phase of radio either wholly 
unknown abroad or greatly restricted. On 
the other hand, because of its freedom 
from the government and its dependence 
upon the people, general broadcasting in 
America must favor public demands. This 
is indeed contrary to Britain’s policy of 
giving the people not what they want but 
what it is thought that they should have. 
The United States is also superior in that, 
with the possible exception of Denmark, 
it has a higher per capita ownership of 
radios than any other nation. The distri- 
bution of sets, however, is far from equal 
throughout our country, but almost three 
fourths of the families in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and North Central States 
own radios. This same area contains ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of our population. 

Thus we see that the United States is 
in a better position than most foreign 
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countries to profit by the presentation of 
educational programs. Yet we have sat 
idly by, enjoying our radio entertainment 
and such educational programs as have 
been, as a rule, commercially financed, and 
let several other nations take the lead in 
utilizing the radio in the classroom. 

It seems to be the general consensus of 
opinion that when used in the school radio 
programs should attempt only to supple- 
ment the established school program. Yet 
how many schools are now using or are 
near enough to a station transmitting suit- 
able programs to use such supplementary 
material? We speak of a vitalized curric- 
ulum and point out its advantages; yet 
we limit our pupils largely to traditional 
materials. What better means of vitaliza- 
tion could we find than well-prepared ra- 
dio programs which would supply interest- 
ing sidelights and present-day parallels to 
phases of the course of study? Nothing 
could have greater influence on pupil in- 
terest and in making the curriculum a liv- 
ing organism for children and adolescents, 
as well as for the teacher. Most teachers 
are too busy with routine work to keep in- 
formed on such a wide variety of materials 
and to organize them into the daily school 
program without assistance, even if they 
felt inclined to do so. Through printed 
materials distributed a short time before 
the regular presentation of programs, 
teachers would be able to make advan- 
tageous use of the broadcasts as well as, 
in many instances, be led to vitalize many 
other aspects of the curriculum. 
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Why Not State Programs? 


Such programs to be the most usable, 
of course, should parallel the curriculum. 
Necessarily then they should be prepared 
and presented under the general directions 
of the administrative and supervisory unit 
responsible for the preparation of the 
course of study. Such units in the United 
States are the state and the large city, 
Why should these educational units not 
plan to provide such radio programs for 
the schools under their control? Would it 
not be possible for each state to prepare 
such materials, to provide and train ex- 
perts for the service, and to engage time 
over a sufficient number of local stations 
to reach easily every part of the state? 

Of course such a procedure would entail 
considerable expense, but would it not be 
relatively inexpensive when compared to 
the cost of similar educational products 
accomplished through traditional agencies? 
If other nations and provinces can provide 
such programs, certainly the cost is not 
prohibitive. The essential requirements for 
the initiation and success of educational 
broadcasts are the realization of the pos- 
sibilities of radio education and the unified 
leadership on the part of school people 
within the state. Without doubt the curric- 
ulum supplemented by such an aid would 
be more meaningful to pupils, and as a 
result our social order tomorrow should 
be the better able to meet the increasing 
number and variety of problems with 
which it will be confronted. 


School Use of Radio 
in the Los Angeles City Schools 


A program for the school use of radio was 
inaugurated in the Los Angeles City Schools 
one year ago and has developed with amazing 
rapidity. 

Schools are permitted and encouraged to 
purchase radios out of student-body funds, out 
of funds raised through pay entertainments, 
to build receiving sets in workshops, or to 
accept radios as gifts from the Parent-Teacher 
Association, civic clubs and organizations, or 
individuals. 

A teacher-co-ordinator of radio activities 
was appointed to work with the schools, the 
broadcasting companies, and various agencies 
in order to correlate all factors contributing 
to education by radio. 

By means of a radio chart, which is sent to 
the schools weekly, the teachers are informed 
concerning radio programs of educational 
value, the day and hour when the programs 
can be heard, the content of the program, the 
subject and grade level, and suggestions for 
the use of the program in the respective 
classrooms. 

Institute sessions are arranged where teach- 
ers and others with a knowledge of the use of 
radio in the classroom can be heard; actual 
classroom situations are demonstrated so the 
teachers can see a lesson in process in which 
a radio broadcast is utilized. Broadcasting 
companies have co-operated in permitting 
teachers to see actual educational broadcasts 
from the studios. 


A teachers’ handbook for the classroom use 
of radio has been prepared and will be avail- 
able giving radio its place in the regular pro- 
gram of instruction, indicating suggested 
methods, and procedures for the school use of 
radio, how the radio chart may be used to 
best advantage, standards for the selection of 
radio programs, suggestions for meeting prac- 
tical problems, and ways to procure receiving 
sets. - 

A library of recordings of some of the out- 
standing broadcasts is being assembled and 
made available to teachers for use in the 
classroom. 

A closer unity of understanding and co- 
operation has been developed between school 
folk and those responsible for radio broad- 
casts. A number of broadcasts to be heard 
over local stations during the school year 
1938-39 have been planned and designed 
primarily to correlate and enrich the school 
units of instruction. The broadcasts will in- 
clude a series of folk and fairyland tours for 
little children; news broadcasts especially 
edited and designed for classroom use; a series 
of dramatization of American Indian folklore, 
the history of California, the story of Los 
Angeles from its origin to the present time. 

The Los Angeles board of education recog- 
nizes the great potentiality of radio as an edu- 
cational device and is developing every pos- 
sible means for utilizing it to the greatest 
advantage to the children. 
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General Exterior View, Mercedes High School, Mercedes, Texas.—R. Newell Waters, Architect, Weslaco, Texas. i 


Mercedes Building Program 


Ernest H. Poteet’ 


r0- Realizing the need for additional build- 
ed ings and equipment, the board of educa- 
of tion of the Mercedes, Texas, Independent 
to School District set out to determine and 
of agree upon a program of education, to 
ascertain the requirements in the way of 
school plant for such a program and to 
build a plant that would meet the needs 
nd of the boys and girls and of the entire 
he community for years to come. 
An architect was employed at the very 
:0- outset. This move was very important be- 
ool cause of the necessity of a thorough under- 
id- standing of the entire project both by the 
rd board and the ones who were to draw the 
sar Pst 
an plans. A careful survey of the community's 
nal trend in population was made. Some im- 
ine portant studies had already been made of 
for the trend in attendance, curriculum, and 
lly methods of teaching. With the results of 
ies the above studies as a background it was 
re, found that there was a need for a new 
/0S senior-high-school building, a gymnasium- 
cafeteria building, and an addition to one 
of the elementary-school buildings. 
Preliminary sketches of a_ high-school 


building and a gymnasium-cafeteria build- ; ” it} 
” = A class in clothing study in the sewing laboratory of the 


Mercedes High School, Mercedes, Texas. ! 
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General Exterior View, Mercedes Gymnasium and Cafeteria, Mercedes, Texas.— R. Newell Waters, Architect, Weslaco, Texas. 


ing were made by the architect in co- 
operation with the school officials. This 
was done to arrive at a fairly accurate 
estimate of the cost of the program. 
Following this determination a bond issue 
was voted by the community. After the 
issuance and sale of the bonds the actual 
building program was started in earnest. 





bail, 


Several sets of floor plans were submitted 
by the architect for study by the super- 
intendent and board of education. 


Utility Built Into Rooms 


It had been agreed that two predom- 
inant characteristics should prevail in each 
building: First, every available space 


A black and white illustration like the present one cannot reproduce the warm tans, 
browns, and reds which make this entrance to the Mercedes Gymnasium and Cafeteria 
attractive to children as well as their elders. 


should be usable; second, every room or 
suite of rooms should be constructed and 
equipped as a laboratory. This, of course, 
required careful planning. The heads of 
all departments were called into confer- 
ence with the superintendent of schools and 
the architect. Many outstanding teachers 
from other school systems were consulted 
for their judgment. After the plans were 
being formulated into working drawings, 
some of these people were invited to the 
architect’s office to discuss minor details, 
such as the number of drawers in cabinets, 
the location of storage space, and similar 
items which are very important in making 
a building usable. Every cabinet, large and 
small, was designed for use in the respec- 
tive departments. The plans of all cabinets 
were sent to several school-furniture manu- 
facturing concerns which were asked to 
submit bids. Since they were constructed 
for a special use and for a specific loca- 
tion in the building, stock cabinets could 
be used in only a few instances. They, as 
well as steel lockers in the corridors, were 
recessed and became parts of the building. 

Furniture, such as tables, chairs, and 
desks, was selected as the building plans 
progressed. The location and spacing of 
each piece in the rooms was carefully con- 
sidered and drawn. In a number of in- 
stances the size of the room was adjusted 
to fit the essential furniture arrangement. 
The final blueprints and _ specifications 
gave the size and location of each piece 
of furniture in the building. This assured 
well-balanced, convenient laboratories. It 
eliminated crowded, unsymmetrical rooms 
which might have resulted if the spaces 
had been built without regard for the 
equipment. 
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1 general view of the gymnasium in the Mercedes Gymnasium and Cafeteria building, Mercedes, Texas. 


The rest rooms received important con- 
sideration in the plans and construction. 
Proceeding on the theory that these are 
the only rooms which every child in school 
uses, much attention was given to the loca- 
tion and design of them. As a consequence, 
each one was arranged in a way that will 
permit sunshine to enter for at least half 
of the day. Tile floors and seven-foot tile 
wainscot, with marble partitions between 
the stalls, make beautiful, sanitary rooms, 
of which the students are proud. 


Unified Lock System 

The locking system throughout the 
building came in for much study and 
careful planning. Several lock manufac- 
turers were consulted by the superintend- 
ent and the architect in an effort to secure 
the latest and most practical locks. A 
series of locks was used which made it 
possible to lock one out of a room, or the 
building, but impossible to lock one in. All 
locks open from the inside without keys. 
This, of course, eliminates the chance of 
a child being locked in the building by 
accident. All locks for outside doors 
were arranged to operate under a mas- 
ter key. All inside door locks were 
“mastered” to another, and all department 
doors were ‘mastered’ to a separate one. 
Locks on cabinets in each department were 
arranged in a way that one key would 
open all compartments in the respective 
group. In addition, all locks on cabinets 
were made to open with one master key 
which was to be kept in the office. An 
especially designed and constructed key 
cabinet large enough to hold all keys, was 
recessed in the wall of the vault in the 
omce. 





Since the junior-high-school plant and 
that of one of the largest elementary 
schools of the city were on the same 
campus, it was deemed advisable to build 
a gymnasium and cafeteria in a separate 
unit to accommodate students from all 
three schools. With this thought in mind 
a rather spacious building was planned. 





The right wing was designed for the 
cafeteria; the center for the gymnasium 
proper, and the left wing for dressing 
rooms and showers. 


The Gymnasium-Cafeteria 


The cafeteria dining room was planned 
with outside windows on each side and 


The serving counter of the Mercedes cafeteria is of the latest non-staining metal type 
which can be kept spotless with a minimum of labor and which adds to the attractiveness 
of the 


room. 
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the end, giving a well-lighted, perfectly 
ventilated room, with beautiful terrazzo 
floor. The kitchen was separated from this 
room by a partition with ample windows 
and doors which would remove the un- 
sightly pots and pans from the view of 
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Floor Plan, Mercedes Gymnasium 


the patrons who were served at the monel- 
metal steam counter. 

Plans for the gymnasium included play- 
ing space for a maximum size basketball 
court, indoor-baseball diamond, volleyball 
courts, and space for other indoor games. 
They provided for the installation of a 
folding partition which would divide the 
floor into two gymnasiums for large or 
mixed classes. A nine-foot wainscot of 
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Second Floor Plan, Mercedes High School, Mercedes, Texas. 


First Floor Plan, Mercedes High School, Mercedes, Texas. 
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glazed brick was selected for the entire 
room, making an attractive, sanitary ap- 
pearance. The seating arrangement was 
planned in a way that made it possible to 
exclude spectators from the players’ floor 
The entrances and exits allowed passage 
to and from the bleachers without admis- 
sion to the floor. 

After all plans had been completed and 
approved, bids were requested and the con- 
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and Cafeteria, Mercedes, Texas. —R. Newell Waters, Architect, Weslaco, Texas. 


tracts let in the usual manner prescribed 
by the Texas school law. 

The outstanding success of the program 
may be accounted for by: (1) the close 
co-operation between the architect and the 
school officers; (2) a careful study of the 
need for and the use to which each nook 
and corner was to be put; (3) careful 
supervision of the construction on the 
part of the architect. 
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General Exterior View, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School, Hillsdale, Michigan. — Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 


tile inserts. Plywood cutouts and birch over colonial pattern, interspersed with 
A Modern School trim, finished in warm walnut stains, add appropriate figured tiles. The foyer is spa- 
further to the wall interest. cious and well-lighted, paneled in wood, 


in Colonial Setting The vestibule walls are of tile in an all- with clear glass to the office, built-in seats, 


Bernard L. Davis 
and Warren S. Holmes’ 


Erected on the site of the old Hillsdale 
Central School, the new Bailey Elemen- 
tary School serves an important residential 
area of the city of Hillsdale, Mich. The 
school is organized along progressive lines 
and includes a kindergarten and six grades. 
For carrying forward the activities pro 
gram, the new building includes eleven 
classrooms, a kindergarten, a completely 
equipped crafts room, a combination gym- 
nasium-auditorium, and a number of 
workrooms. The gymnasium and the crafts 
room have separate entrances and are 
heated independently so that they may be 
used by community groups, boy scouts, 

Throughout the building the furni- 
ture is of the movable type to allow for 
the greatest flexibility in use. 

The design of the building is colonial, 
i characteristic which is inherent both in 
exterior and interior, creating the home- 
like feeling desirable in the school for the 
voung child. The floors are colorful 
throughout: the walls have wainscots of 
warm-colored tile, the interest of which is 
enhanced by the use of hand-decorated 

: = 1 charming feature of the kindergarten is this kitchenette composed of a wall cupboard 
Da s city superintendent of hools at i 


i Mr. Hol eal the { which can be closed off by means of hinged folding doors. The sink and stove, where the 
ne t Imes is ad of G irm of : : “ Pe. : . : 
re Sennen fal cen Lesson Mich children prepare their own “snack,” are built in at a proper height. 
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Another view of the kindergarten in the Carl L. Bailey Main Entrance, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School. 


Elementary School at Hillsdale, Michigan. 
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First Floor Plan, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School. 
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Basement Plan, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School, Hillsdale, Michigan. Second Floor Plan, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School. 
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First-Grade Room, Carl L. Bailey Elementary School, Hillsdale, Michigan. Note the bay window at one end of room; 
the Venetian blinds on side windows; drapes; compartment case under windows; linoleum floor; bulletin board. 


exhibit cases, bulletin boards, and beauti- 
ful framed pictures. The color of the foyer 
is carried into the corridors by means of 
the terrazzo floors and base and the golden 
pheasant tile wainscot. 

This interest in color and design is 
carried into all the classrooms, where 
ample facilities are provided for the chil- 
dren and teachers to complete the decora- 
tive scheme. The window sills are made 
of glazed brick and are sufficiently wide 
to hold potted plants, without the inter- 
ference of radiators or pipes. The heating 
system is provided with dual-control ther- 
mostats to protect the plants from freez- 
ing when the building is not in use. 

Bulletin boards and exhibit cases en- 
liven each classroom and remain a challenge 
for superior exhibits of student work and 
material brought in for examination and 
study. The reading cases provided for the 
current magazines and for frequent ex- 
change of supplementary books, together 
with the table and chairs with which the 
classrooms are furnished, serve to com- 
plete the reading corners. The seating con- 
sists of tables and chairs which are finished 
in “school brown” to match the birch 
trim. The seating goes a long way to sup- 


plement the built-in features and to facil- 
itate the activity type of schoolwork. 

The decorative scheme of the building 
culminates in the kindergarten. The de- 
tail of this room is a modern adaptation 
of colonial — colorful, decorative, and use- 
ful. There is a beautiful red-brick fire- 
place with a low mantel at one end of the 
room, and a nicely designed, circular bay 
window with low sill at the other. The 
floor is linoleum, with figured inserts, an 
ABC circle, a hop-scotch court, etc. The 
wainscot to the height of the doors is of 
knotty soft pine, finished in a green-gray 
tone, giving an antique effect. The walls 
above the wainscot are of washable wall- 
paper in a gay juvenile pattern and har- 
monizing colors. The drapes at the win- 
dows are also a figured fabric, sunfact and 
washable. Window seats are provided be- 
tween the compartment cases under the 
windows. Wraps are taken care of in the 
wall wardrobes, one of which has been de- 
veloped into a kitchenette. There are a 
toilet. a workroom, and a storeroom at one 
end of the kindergarten. 

The windows throughout the building 
are fitted with venetian blinds. The crafts 
room is fitted with built-in cabinets, an 


ironing board, stoves, workbenches, etc., 
designed for manual activities, community 
club work, and the requirements of special 
instruction. 

The interiors of this building through- 
out represent an example of studied edu- 
cational environments — artistic, inspira- 
tional, and functional to an unusual degree. 

The building is wholly fireproof, with 
concrete-floor construction and brick and 
tile walls. The construction utilizes the 
Holmes unit system and consists of 42 
ten-foot units. The project was financed 
with a PWA grant. The total cost of con- 
struction was $111,830. This cost amounts 
to 26.1 cents per cubic foot; $200 per 
pupil; or $1,670 per unit. 


Bailey Elementary School, Hillsdale, Michigan 


Exterior Construction: Wyandotte brick and limestone 
Roo} Asbestos shingles 


Floors: Corridors and stair treads tile classrooms 
asphalt tile gymnasium hard maple toilet rooms 
terrazzo; kindergarten, linoleun 

Classroom Finish Birch wood 

Heating and Ventilation: Split steam boilers steel 
with automatic stoker 

Temperature Contre Dual level 

Electrical Equipment Electric time ch central 
public-address system; direct ghting 

Toilet Fixtures: Chinaware toilets urinals, drinking 
fountains 


Blackboards, slate; bulletin boards, cork 
Library Shelving: built-in 
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Ideas Borrowed 
from the Housewife 


Borrowing ideas from the modern house- 
wife, designers of two  elementary-school 
buildings at Sacramento, Calif., have created 
classrooms with new features 

It is in the effective use of space that these 
rooms are different. Corners heretofore wasted 
are put to many uses with the result that only 
4 per cent of the floor space, compared with 
25 per cent in-some of the other schools, is 
used for cloakrooms, recessed hall entrances, 
and similar purposes. 

Teachers and pupils have occupied the new 
buildings, the Theodore Judah School and 
the Crocker School addition, a full year and 
have found the new arrangements eminently 
practical. 

In each classroom one corner is used for an 
exit door, in another provision is made for all 
necessary cloak and hat space, a third is used 
for bookshelves; and in the fourth is a sink, 
a drinking fountain, with a convenient storage 
cupboard near by for paints, paste, and sim- 
ilar work material 

According to Leo B. Baisden. assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, these new features in 
room construction and arrangement are being 
adopted for the first time in California. Mr 
Baisden co-operated with the architects in 
planning the interiors of the schools. Valuable 
assistance also was given by the State De- 
partment of Schoolhouse Planning. 

Besides the space-saving advantages, even 
the casual observer will notice in these rooms 
the unusual care in the matter of lighting and 
attention of beauty of design and the utiliza- 
tion of attractive colors. ““Classrooms of this 
type,” said Mr. Baisden, “indicate a definite 
end of the era when it was accepted as a 
matter of course that schoolrooms should be 
ugly, dull, and uninteresting places.” 

A further innovation is the installation of a 
new type blackboard unit. It is a combination 
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The new Theodore Judah School at Sacramento, California, as seen from the playground. 


blackboard, bulletin board, display board, and 
easel. The board is made in sections, each of 
which may be reversed from a blackboard to 
a bulletin board 

The matter of lighting has been handled in 
a manner worthy of attention. Venetian blinds 
have been used in situations where there is 
unusual opportunity for glare. The windows 
are of the awning type in three sections — a 
particularly desirable arrangement from the 
standpoint of ventilation, and the interior 
lighting conditions have been further improved 
by the color and type of wall decoration and 
by carrying cloakroom walls only to 
height instead of the ceiling 

The smallest classrooms are 23 by 35 feet 
and the largest are 23 by 40 feet, each room 
planned to accommodate a maximum group 
of 40 pupils. 

The installation of the sink and drinking 
fountain in the rooms has several advantages 
It enables the teacher to keep better order 


door 





Corner in a classroom of the Theodore Judah School, Sacramento, showing the cloak- 
room, cupboards, lockers, shelves and drawers for the storage of teaching materials, 
books, etc. It is believed that the careful planning which the entire building represents 
involves a space saving of 21 per cent. 


and to save time by having the pupils wash 
their hands right in the room after using 
paints, paste, ink, and other materials. 

In the matter of providing adequate storage 
space, these rooms again are different. The old 
type classroom was constantly littered with 
books, papers, and supplies because the teach- 
er had no place to store things. In each of the 
rooms is found approximately 30 square feet 
of drawer space, over 100 square feet of shelv- 
ing, and more than 20 square feet of counters 
and counter shelving. This represents more 
storage space than would have been found in 





A bit of the blackboard in the Theodore 
Judah School. It is constructed of re- 
versible units which permit of use for 
ordinary classwork, drawing, and bulle- 


tin board work. 


many elementary-school buildings built ten 
years ago 

While the interior design is similar in each 
of the two buildings, each has certain distinc- 
tive features. The Theodore Judah School is 
a six-room unit with a boiler room. The build- 
ing is of frame construction with stucco ex- 
terior and concrete walls for fire protective 
purposes. The present six rooms represent the 
first unit of an eight room project; the addi- 
tional rooms are to be completed in the near 
future. The rooms still to be added are the 
kindergarten and office suite. At this building 
one feature of particular interest is the ar- 
rangement for an exit directly to the play- 
ground from each class. At a later date a 
small play court and recitation area will be 
provided outside each room 

Outstanding also is the development of one 
room to serve the double purpose of a school 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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Co-ordination of the Work of Persons 
Participating in the School Health Program 


What responsibilities does the school 
have in pupil health? How can these re- 
sponsibilities be adequately met? These 
are questions which school-board members, 
administrators, and teachers are asking 
themselves. All recognize that the health 
work of schools must be co-ordinated. 
They know that, being an administrative 
and supervisive problem, this co-ordination 
must bear a direct relationship to the ad- 
ministration of the school. School people 
are searching for a plan for the organiza- 
tion of health work. Herein is a suggested 
setup to attain the desired organization. 

The usual plan of this health co-ordina- 
tion or integration is for the appointment 
of a general health committee for each 
school system. The executive officer of the 
committee bears the title of Health Super- 
visor or Health Co-ordinator. This com- 
mittee selected by the administration, 
should be composed of school individuals 
who are interested in and concerned with 
school health. Representatives of the phys- 
ical-education staffs, of the administrators 
and supervisors, of the teachers, of the 
nursing and medical staffs should compose 
the committee. In addition, on this com- 
mittee, there should be the school psychol- 
ogist, the attendance officer, and a member 
of the janitorial staff. It should have reg- 
ular meetings at which general problems 
of student welfare will be discussed and, 
when possible, some action planned to rec- 
tify unwanted conditions. In addition to 
being a planning committee, this group 
has great value in bringing health prob- 
lems to the committee and in carrying 
back to the departments or groups they 
represent the health problems discussed. 
It should plan action for the co-ordinator 
to follow. 

The health co-ordinator should recog- 
nize that his relationship to the adminis- 
tration is largely advisory and recommen- 
datory. When problems which involve the 
general school setup, classroom instruction, 
teacher personnel, or any of this type arise, 
regular administrative channels may be 
the wisest approach. The department head, 
the general supervisor, or the administra- 
tor often is the one through whom an end 
is attained. Such positions bear the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the conduct of the 
schools. They carry the power of enforce- 
ment which the co-ordinator may not have. 
The procedure through them may cause 
less antagonism than if the co-ordinator 
proceeds directly, and the problem solved 
becomes one of the general school proce- 
dures rather than one case which may re- 
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quire re-solving at another time. Education 
of the schools in the matter of health re- 
quires a friendly approach to each em- 
ployee. The co-ordinator can do better 
work when a fine friendly relationship per- 
sists between himself and the others who 
are interested in health. Proceeding 
through regular channels of administration 
should tend to keep the relationship 
harmonious. 


Duties of Health Co-ordinator 


The duties of the health co-ordinator 
are to integrate the health contributions of 
the school and to protect the child against 
the school environment. To do this best, 
he must be an individual who has real in- 
terest in child health. He must have an 
adequate knowledge of child health and of 
child development. He should have some 
mastery of the technique of teaching. He 
should be familiar with the organization, 
aims, and limitations of the school system. 
He must have some experience in directing 
publicity. He must be able to work with 
others without developing antagonisms. 

In some schools, the head or a member 
of the physical-education staff is desig- 
nated by the administration as the health 
co-ordinator. Usually, then, the depart- 
ment of health and of physical education 
become a unit. This selection has its ad- 
vantages because the physical educator is 
usually trained in the recognition of child- 
health problems. Through observation at 
play a fair estimate of the child’s health 
is possible. The experience, knowledge, and 
training of a physical educator often make 
him an admirable co-ordinator. One weak- 
ness of such appointments lies in the fact 
that physical educators usually have their 
offices in the gymnasium which may be 
remote from the rest of the school plant. 
The office may not be easily accessible for 
both sexes. The co-ordinator may not have 
close contact with administrative offices, 
with classrooms, and with teachers. An- 
other weakness in these types of appoint- 
ments centers about the fact that a union 
of health and physical education may pro- 
duce a tendency on the part of the re- 
mainder of the school to believe that all 
health problems are physical-education 
problems. Thus others feel relieved of all 
health responsibilities. Physical education 
has in many schools been forced to accept 
most health functions because the two 
fields present an integral program. 

In some schools, a member of the hy- 
giene staff, a nurse, or a physician is ap- 
pointed to the post. Such an individual is 
in close touch with many health problems 
of children. Difficulties and oppositions to 
the selection of such an individual may 
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loom because sometimes a health specialist, 
unless a hygiene teacher, may not be an 
educator. Many persons who specialize in 
school health do not speak the language 
of the classroom teacher. Some cannot 
vision the field beyond pure health service. 

A third plan is to have as co-ordinator 
some teacher who is interested in the prob- 
lems of child health. This teacher is 
allotted time for these extra duties which 
co-ordination brings. This type of a co- 
ordinator is usually interested in the field 
or he would not accept the position. This 
teacher may not be a specialist in any 
branch of the health field and therefore 
may not have prestige that will carry 
needed weight in such a position. 

Regardless of the interest field from 
which the co-ordinator is drawn, the man 
or woman is the important factor. Experi- 
ence can develop his abilities; learning 
can be attained if the co-ordinator has a 
genuine desire to co-ordinate the health 
of the school, and if leadership qualifica- 
tions are present. 


Extent of Co-ordination and 
Co-operation 

The co-ordination of those who partici- 
pate in the health program must include 
the activities of every teacher, of all ad- 
ministrators, of school specialists who do 
no classroom teaching, and of janitors. 
The activities of co-ordination might be 
thought of under three divisions of the 
school-health-education program. These di- 
visions are: student-health protection and 
service, student-health instruction, and su- 
pervision of the out-of-class activities of 
students. 

Student-health protection and _ service 
presents problems because the _ school 
brings children together from all classes 
of homes, with varying attainments, abil- 
ities, and heredities, and with varying 
health abundances and lacks. Problems, 
also, arise because there must be such an 
adjustment of the school to child life in 
general, and the child in particular that 
health is not impaired by compulsory 
education. 

The health co-ordinator should aid in 
the planning for the health-evaluation 
tests which are given to the children. He 
should take the lead in giving adequate 
publicity for these tests so that parental 
co-operation will be better. He should see 
that the results of such tests are inter- 
preted to administrators, to parents, and 
when occasion demands, to the community. 
He should aid in the procuring of correc- 
tive means and measures through charita- 
ble and institutional aid where that is 
necessary. He must consider the handi- 
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capped child’s problems. Public relations 
demand that the health co-ordinator pro- 
vide the parents, the community, and in- 
terested organizations with information 
upon school-health problems. He should in 
some systems be the school-health repre- 
sentative, and representative upon com- 
munity health committees and forces. 
The co-ordinator should make sure that 
all classroom teachers have information on 
hand that will enable them to recognize 
the ordinary symptoms of a communicable 
disease. Some daily observation should be 
the duty of each teacher so that disease 
spread is not abetted. Procedures of exclu- 
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for the routine of accident procedure. With 
the advice of the physician or nurse, in- 
furmation should be given all with respect 
to the immediate care of accidents to chil- 
dren. Records of such accidents should be 
kept either by the co-ordinator or by the 
health staff as later they might be of great 
value. Prevention of school accidents 
should be stressed. Dangerous stairs 
should be provided with handrails and 
well lighted. Playgrounds should be rela- 
tively free from dust. All play apparatus 
should be inspected for safety. Fire bells, 
extinguishers, and fire hose need inspec- 
tion. Fire drills may need planning. All 
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they can see and hear. Adequate ventila- 
tion is secured only through constant 
vigilance. Optimum heating and humidity 
likewise may be reached only through con- 
stant supervision. Thermometers shou'd be 
kept at pupil level, and observation of 
them is necessary where there is no ther- 
mostatic control. These thermostats should 
be checked at intervals. Often children 
who sit near open windows may need pro- 
tection against cold-air currents. 


Hygiene of Instruction 


Possibly the co-ordinator can make no 
greater contribution than in the field of 





To me, the tragedy of this earth is a diseased child. The natural inheritance of a child is joy and strength and freedom. 
To me, the most tragic indictment of civilization is a diseased child —a civilization that stands still and lets a little child 
through ignorance of his parent or teacher be robbed of the joy and happiness of childhood — of the strength and growth 


of childhood.—Dr. J. 


sion and of return to class should be given 
to teachers. The co-ordinator should de- 
velop a procedure by which returning con- 
valescent and postconvalescent children 
are protected against themselves, their 
classwork, and their teachers’ zeal. 

The co-ordinator should study attendance 
records and recommend policies thereon. 
Possibly no greater contribution could be 
made by the consolidated efforts of co- 
ordinators than proving to the patrons of 
the schools that allotment of school money 
upon average daily attendance tends to 
cause disease spread and childhood suffer- 
ing. 

The importance of nutrition in the 
child’s present and future health must be 
so emphasized that where necessary the 
home’s food consumption may be aug- 
mented by school feeding and by the 
school lunch. 

The co-ordinator should have plans laid 


employees should be urged to report any 
danger spots on the campus, and activities 
that are perilous on campus, street, and 
bus should be remedied. Accidents occur- 
ring to employees in the discharge of their 
duties should be investigated and report 
forms made out. A safety campaign among 
employees of larger systems is desirable. 
The physical features of the classroom 
environment warrant the attention of the 
co-ordinator. Maximum utilization of the 
window light must be made _ possible. 
Shades, drapes, and dirt may be impedi- 
menta. Seats should be arranged by aid of 
a light meter so that no student works 
with less than the minimum foot-candles 
on the top of his desk. Schoolroom seating 
should be so planned that comfort is pos- 
sible for each child and so that his posture 
will not be affected by the seating. Handi- 
capped children should be seated as com- 
fortably as possible in seats from which 
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hygiene of instruction (healthful school 
living). The school must be made to realize 
that many children cannot carry the tradi- 
tional school program in the usual way. 
Mental capacity and other inherited fac- 
tors, environment, and glandular malad- 
justment make important the adjustment 
of the school to the child’s need. Power of 
the teacher, harshness of criticism, lack of 
appreciation for student ideas, and neglect 
of character formation all are the result of 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
teacher and of failure of a co-ordinator to 
observe. Adherence to a course of study 
and program must never interfere with 
true education. Children must travel at 
their own pace. The course of study must 
challenge all and yet be attainable in rea- 
sonable success by every child. The school- 
room must be happy. When students spend 
six hours a day for nine to ten months of 
the year for twelve years, five days a week, 
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that time should not be taken from them 
and leave no mirth in exchange. The pro- 
gram should provide for adequate rest 
and relaxation. Physical-education periods 
should be placed where the child can best 
profit and not where he programs the best. 
The physical-education, recess, and noon 
periods should not be stolen continually in 
order to put on academic or demonstra- 
tion work. 

Examinations should produce a mini- 
mum of strain. Fear should not be atten- 
dant on them. Each child should have a 
feeling of security as he takes an examina- 
tion. The examination should be considered 
as a measure of teaching and learning 
effectiveness rather than for a grade. The 
amount and kind of homework, if any, 
should be considered, particularly in a de- 
partmentalized situation. There should be 
observations of the general length of the 
school day in pupil effectiveness and health. 
Health considerations should be given in 
the preparation of the yearly school 
calendar. 

The hygiene of the avenues of learning 
must be understood by teachers. More op- 
portunity and guidance in thought could 
take the place of much time now spent on 
reading and writing. Desks and tables 
should should be of the right height, pref- 
erably adjustable. Since current opinions 
seem to indicate that functional myopia 
may be in part due to reading in head- 
down positions, some modification of the 
traditional semiflat desk top should be 
sought. In the lowest grades reading and 
writing should be minimized until eyes and 
muscles are in better co-ordination. 

Speech should be kept at an automatic 
level so that it shall be free and without 
conscious effort. Speech needs definite en- 
couragement as there seems a laxness in 
this regard in many school systems. 

The relationship of the teacher’s health 
to her classroom success should be studied. 
Certificates of fitness should be filed upon 
election and examinations after sick leaves 
encouraged. Substitute-teacher lists should 
be up-to-date so that no teacher should 
have to teach when ill. Teacher rest- and 
lunchrooms should be planned. No teacher 
should be on duty for a continuous school 
day. The teacher’s classroom manner 
should be studied constructively. 

The relationship between the co-ordina- 
tor and the janitorial staff should be pro- 
ductive of better health situations. Light 
methods of sweeping, dusting, and cleaning 
may have to be taught. Toilet cleanliness 
and drinking-fountain adjustment need 
constant co-operative work between the co- 
ordinator and the janitors. To keep the 
cleanliness of the school at least on a par 
with the desirable home should be the ob- 
jective. A study of janitorial duties and 
load is often needed. 


Health Instructional Integration 


Health instructional integration is the 
second function of the co-ordinator. An 
idealistic teaching that will be productive 
of right attitudes is growing most neces- 
sary. Early personal-health .teaching was 
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based on informational knowledge. This 
type of teaching had the philosophy that 
if the student knew how to protect and 
advance his health he would do so. Realiz- 
ing the fact that such teaching was not 
effective, the trend moved to habit forma- 
tion. The conception was that if children 
had right health habits instilled through 
co-operation of home and school, their 
health would be more insured. Habits may 
have to be altered as time goes on. New 
habits should be formed. Knowledge and 
habit together do not adequately protect 
the child. We can advance and protect 
health best by the development of atti- 
tudes of mind which will permit him to 
choose right actions and right habits. 

The co-ordinator should aid in planning 
the course of study so that the opportunity 
for attitude development is possible, that 
right habits may be formed and rechecked 
to see that they are permanent so long as 
effective,and that a well-rounded knowledge 
program is presented. A desirable outcome 
of the junior-high-school level, senior-high- 
school level, and college level should be 
that of personal responsibility. Until we 
can get youth to realize that it must bear 
some share of responsibility for health 
abundance or lack there can be little hope 
that health teaching will be more effective. 
The youth who lives in today is little con- 
cerned about tomorrow. We want him to 
so live and think. In achieving health 
teaching then we must make him health 
conscious for the present, not for the fu- 
ture alone. 

Correlation of the out-of-class time is 
the third major duty of the co-ordinator. 
Physical education can become a most 
valuable way of aiding health if this physi- 
cal activity is commensurate with the 
child’s abilities and needs. Sanitary rules 
and regulations with respect to showers, 
clothing, and towels should be enforced. 
Physical education should be adapted to 
each whether he be a strenuous member 
of a varsity team, an arrested tubercular, 
or a temporarily indisposed student. Play 
costumes should be appropriate yet so 
designed that the sedentary child will not 
be chilled. Disease spread through the 
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gymnasium should be avoided. There 
should be rigid regulations about the ap- 
proval of students for strenuous games. 
Athletic practices should not be overlong. 
Recreational training in the physical-edu- 
cation program should carry over into 
later years as a health factor. The co- 
ordinator should hope to bring more com- 
mon sense into the physical-education 
setup. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Health factors of these extracurricular 
activities of the child must be considered. 
These are growing in importance in the 
child’s day. The home sphere is certainly 
withdrawing as it becomes less of a pro- 
ductive unit. More and more the state 
seems to assume supervision over youth’s 
free time. No agency can do this better 
than the school so this growing concep- 
tion of out-of-school hours under super- 
vision must have its health aspects. 

The out-of-school play activity should 
be several hours a day. Student and com- 
munity organized groups offer a fine means 
of aiding social development and health. 
These groups often need guidance lest some 
practices become unhealthy. The home- 
work or the job of the child is the concern 
of the school in some cases. Outside music, 
dancing, or drama are a part of the educa- 
tional load of many children. Campfire 
girls and boy scouts have health educa- 
tional aspects and should correlate closer 
with school activities; but unfortunately 
many leaders of such groups are poorly 
prepared to guide the health of their 
groups. 

Local relief may be a factor in the 
child’s environment. Commercial amuse- 
ment can often affect the thoughts and 
practices and habits of children. 

The school-health education program is 
then of necessity as wide as the school 
itself and even laps over into the commu- 
nity and into some home situations. The 
co-ordinator must consider the functions 
which are ever assigned him by the admin- 
istration in the light of recognized school 
procedure. Immediate objectives may loom 
so large before the co-ordinator that, in 
securing these immediate remedies, future 
health co-operation may be _ impaired. 
Many of those unnecessary misunderstand- 
ings come because the co-ordinator has 
not been able to differentiate between du- 
ties which might be classed as administra- 
tive and those commonly called supervi- 
sory. 

Some of these duties are administrative 
by nature, but the chief task of the co- 
ordinator tends more toward supervision. 
His aim is to advance and protect the 
present and future health of children 
through the school. He aids the admin- 
istration in the formulation of health 
policies. He is a guide in health matters 
throughout the school. Here his responsi- 
bility ceases. The ultimate responsibility 
for the development of the health program 
must rest with the administration upon 
whose shoulders rests the welfare of all 
children of the school. 








Administering 


the Outside Use of School Buildings 


The use of school buildings by non- 
school organizations had its origin in the 
pioneer days of our nation. The colonists 
looked upon the school building as a com- 
munity center, and made frequent use of 
it for meetings of a public nature. While 
the present widespread practice of open- 
ing the school plant to groups of citizens 
is a mere extension of this ancient Amer- 
ican practice, the control of outside use of 
school buildings is not so simple as it was 
in colonial times. The vast complication 
of recent social and legal developments 
have created new problems that require 
careful consideration on the part of school 
boards and their executives. 

The procedures and policies of city 
school systems touching the use of school 
buildings vary widely in detail. Originally, 
they are based upon the express school-law 
enactments of the respective states and 
upon the legislation affecting local charters 
and school-district powers. As corporations 
created by statute and with powers 
specifically conferred, the boards of edu- 
cation have found it imperative to formu- 
late their policies and regulations for the 
use of buildings within the statutes. The 
case law, as handed down by the courts, 
has modified and clarified the statutes and 
has indicated certain uses to be legal, and 
others to be illegal, thus creating many 
limitations of local policy. 


Relations 


School and community relations consti- 
tute an important aspect of the administra- 
tion of school-building use. The extent of 
such use is dependent upon the public 
spirit of the community, upon early 
precedents, upon social and economic con- 
ditions, and upon the leadership of the 
school authorities. When questions arise on 
the justification of outside use, established 
precedents and prejudices, and above all, 
the problem of cost, are more often in 
debate than the educational advisability of 
a given activity. No school system can de- 
velop an extensive program of use, except 
with the aid of sound public opinion. The 
annual expenditures of Los Angeles, which 
are in excess of $100,000, and of Seattle 
which are around $74,000, are possible only 
because desirable relations have been es- 
tablished, and the taxpayers are convinced 
that the money is well spent. Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding’s remark that “antagonism be- 
tween school and taxpayers serves neither 
education nor true economy” may well be 
remembered where the outside use of 
schools has gone ahead faster than the 
community will support. 


Community 


1Teacher, Seattle, Wash 
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Who is to Use Buildings? 

The furthering of desirable community 
interests is the true reason for all outside 
school use. Any community service which 
can be regarded as having educational 
value within the local viewpoint and which 
is not antagonistic to the schools, has been 
indicated as reason for financing the use 
of school buildings. The relative educa- 
tional value of activities and the purposes 
of the groups who are promoting them are 
necesarily taken into account before de- 
cisions are made. Purely educational, civic, 
and community service groups are rightly 
allowed free use. Social and fraternal or- 
ganizations have been recognized where 
the activities are open to the public, but 
the more or less evident self-interest of the 
groups has not been overlooked, and fees 
are exacted according to adopted schedules. 
Religious and political groups are generally 
excluded from school buildings, since con- 
troversial issues which are likely to en- 
danger school and community relations, 
are to be avoided. Commercial groups with 
private motives also are barred in most 
towns, since it is not the function of schools 
to conduct activities for profit or to com- 
pete with private business. In the large 
cities especially, the nature and purpose 
of each meeting and the character and per- 
sonality of speakers are taken into account 
quite as much as the sponsoring group. In 
New York State, the State Department of 
Education has furthered such policies by 
adding that schools should exclude po- 
litical, religious, and fraternal bedies, as 
well as any activity or speaker dealing with 
subjects of controversial nature that may 
tend to arouse ill feelings, jealousy, dis- 
sension, or lead to misunderstandings. 


Rules and Regulations 


The administrative policies for building 
use are primarily expressed in the rules and 
regulations adopted by the boards of edu- 
cation as a part of the local code under 
which the school system is governed. Where 
a board begins “from scratch” the rules 
are presented for adoption and, when 
acted upon, are included in the minutes 
and in the printed or written pamphlets on 
file in the central school office and in the 
several school buildings. 

The earlier school-board rules touch 
upon only the simplest control of use — 
by whom, when, and at what cost to the 
user — but the late developments make it 
necessary to set up at least ten points: (1) 
designate the person, the duties, and the 
responsibilities of the director; (2) fix the 
method of making and handling applica- 
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tions for use; (3) systematize the allow- 
ance of permissions and the limitations of 
permits; (4) include a statement of the 
specific policies and objectives governing 
the use of school property, etc.; (5) fix 
the amount and method of collecting fees: 
(6) set the control and disposition of the 
funds; (7) determine the time limits of use 
and the age limits of the users; (8) 
arrange for vacation uses; (9) set the spe- 
cial details of use of such areas as gymna- 
siums, pools, athletic fields, etc.: ( 10) state 
the prohibited uses of property. 

Some additional regulations will be in- 
corporated in the sections of the rules re- 
lating to the duties of the superintendent, 
the janitors, the schedules of pay, etc. It 
is well to remember that no set of rules 
can control all eventualities; many modi- 
fications and specific limitations grow out 
of local experiences and difficulties. 


Fees for Use 


Public schools are the property of all the 
people, and any fees for use must meet the 
test of a natural opposition to paying for 
what people consider their own. More than 
the bare cost of service is rarely exacted. 
The widespread practice of accepting $5 
per meeting is not intended to cover actual 
costs of heating, light, and cleaning but 
is rather an earnest of the users’ good 
will and reliability. A principle of impor- 
tance is the uniform application of the 
schedule of fees and the clear understand- 
ing that the director of use is not to be 
embarrassed by exceptions granted by the 
board. The actual amount of fees is ar- 
rived at by one school board’ by at least 
three points of view: 

First, the purpose of the organization, 
such as (1) school use, (2) community 
meetings, (3) public charities, free lectures, 
or entertainments, (4) societies and 
churches for gain, (5) private gain. 

Second, the nature of buildings or rooms 
to be used as (1) schoolrooms, (2) audi- 
torium, (3) study hall, (4) gymnasium, 
etc. ; 

Third, the types of meetings and the 
fees, if any, charged to the public: (1) ac- 
tivities for which there is an admission fee 
as athletics, concerts, dances, and movies; 
(2) meetings for which no admission fee is 
charged or to which the public is invited 
as Civic, social, and athletic meetings; and 
(3) meetings restricted to deliberative or 
forensic nature only — distinctly support- 
ing school activities, such as boy scouts 
and girl scouts, parent-teacher associations, 
alumni associations, etc. 
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Cities of the United States Reporting School-Building Use 


City 


Cincinnati 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Louisville 
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Reports and Records 


Systematized procedures in building use 
become detailed in proportion to the size 
of the school system and the extent to 
which outside uses are encouraged. The 
simplest plans are found in the smallest 
cities. The essential character of the con- 
tract which is made between the school and 
the users is more or less clearly expressed 
in the application and permit forms. Quite 
as important as these, are the records and 
reports made by janitors and principals, 
showing the character and size of gather- 
ings, and indicating their value and cost. 
. *Los seein. Seattle, and Houston voluntarily sub- 
mitted a total minimum estimated cost. The writer has 
taken $5 as an average cost to the school per meeting 


in order to compute the total cost for schools submitting 
no estimate 


Number Average Rent Estimated 
of Meet- Rent per Meeting Net Cost 
ings Held Received Received tothe School 
10,000 $8,388.35 $ .84 $ 41,611.65 
view 6,500.00 ies 32,500.00* 
35,000 665.00 02 100,000,00* 
20,833 4,425.11 21 99,739.89 
fl oS ee Ro 9,765.00 
1,195 2,169.91 1.82 3,805.09 
4,804 1,328.25 .28 22,691.75 
15,396 2,830.30 18 74,149.70* 
4,817 4,147.20 86 19,937.60 
277 3,782.50 13.65 


Columbus, Ohio, has devised a report form 
on which the amount and cost of fuel, 
meter readings for electricity costs, cost of 
janitor attendance and cleaning, cost of 
water, and cost of other items can easily 
be tabulated for each meeting. A record of 
this type permits of exact cost accounting 
and gives the director data for determining 
charges for use, damages, etc. 


Immediate Direction of Use 


Boards of education have found it ad- 
visable to designate a member of the exec- 
utive staff to direct or supervise the outside 
use of buildings. In small communi- 
ties, the superintendent or the secretary of 
the board carries this responsibility as a 
part of his daily duties. In the large cities, 
some administrative assistant, usually in 
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the superintendent’s office, does the actual 
work. 

The duties and the limits of authority of 
this “director” of outside uses are invari- 
ably fixed by the rules of the board of 
education and are adjusted through the su- 
perintendent of schools. A distinct limita- 
tion arises, too, from the fact that the state 
school laws invest the board of education 
with the final control for all school prop- 
erty and this responsibility cannot be fore- 
gone. As the practical administrator of 
school-building use, the official in charge is 
the point of contact between the school sys- 
tem and the public. It is his responsibility 
to make known the opportunities for use, 
to clarify to the public the policies of the 
board of education, the necessity for limita- 
tions of use, schedules of fees, costs, etc. 
The effectiveness of this official’s service 
may be judged to a considerable extent by 
his ability to gain the good will of the 
community. 

The extent and the value of school- 
building use may, perhaps, be better un- 
derstood from the accompanying table 
which gives the estimated number of meet- 
ings held in a few of the school systems 
reporting for the school year 1936-37. In 
this table, the total cost of the school sys- 
tem represented has been conservatively 
estimated by the writer. 


Safeguarding the Blackboard Investment 


The care of blackboards in schoolrooms 
is most important. In organizations that 
have to deal with the maintenance of the 
school plant it is a significant part of what 
is somewhat curiously known as house- 
keeping. It receives far too little attention 
in the program of custodial work on school 
buildings in spite of the fact that the 
neglect of blackboards affects the effi- 
ciency of teaching, reduces the comfort of 
teachers and children, and has an injurious 
effect upon their eyesight. 

In recent years sight conservation has 
received increasing attention, and there 
has been much research with respect to 
conditions of vision, lighting, and the effect 
of schoolroom conditions on the eyesight 
of children. In all published material one 
fact stands out: As the pupils pass from 
the kindergarten through the primary 
schools and into the secondary schools, 
there is a constant increase in the percent- 
age of those who have defective vision and 
who need aids for the correction of their 
sight. 

There are many contributing factors to 
“eye troubles” in the schools — the black- 
board is one of these. The child is in school 
many hours each day. Blackboards are 
used almost continuously by teachers and 
pupils: lighting is not always effective — 
a combination of schoolroom circumstances 
ever present. 


John Blackford 


Every teacher and custodian in the 
schools today may become an _ unofficial 
supporter of all the societies for the con- 
servation of eyesight and contribute with- 
out any cost to the splendid work which 
is being done by simple insistence upon 
systematic cleaning of every blackboard in 
every schoolroom. Chalk marks must be 
made more legible, making it easier for the 
child to read what is written on the board, 
and relieving eyestrain as well as increas- 
ing learning facility. 

It is assumed that the blackboards in 
the reader’s schools have been carefully 
selected and correctly installed, and that 
they are being used intelligently. There 
should be a complete renovation before the 
opening of each school year and a thor- 
ough cleaning during each holiday period. 

One economy should be practiced in the 
schools for obvious reasons. If the black- 
boards are not in satisfactory and usable 
condition; if they are not sufficient for the 
instructional work; and if they are not so 
installed that they may be completely and 
comfortably used by both teacher and 
pupils, then the blackboard problem should 
be solved at once and preferably before 
the opening of the next school term. Right 
educational progress cannot be made if the 
blackboard equipment and _ blackboard 
tools are inadequate and not in the best 
condition. 


Renovation of Matched-Wood 
Blackboards 

The term blackboard is at present more 
or less a misnomer and refers back to the 
painted wood boards which were probably 
the original “blackboards” as we know 
them in American schools. These were 
written upon by our great-grandfathers, 
who used a “chunk” of mined clay or chalk 
long before molded crayons were made and 
many years before the heavier-than-air 
dustless crayon was invented in 1869. 

It is doubtful if any matched-wood 
blackboards are still in existence. If there 
be any and if it is desirable to keep them 
in use, it is suggested that dirt, paint, and 
chalk be removed with paint remover, or, 
if necessary, with a painter’s torch. Make 
the boards as smooth as possible, using a 
hand sander; fill the cracks between the 
boards with plastic wood, and sand down 
the resulting joints. A sizing or filler coat 
should then be applied. Finish with a 
standard blackboard slating or coating 
(not a paint) and use the sizing recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the black- 
board slating. Buy blackboard slating 
produced by manufacturers of black- 
boards and buy it of a regular school- 
supply dealer. Have it applied in strict 
accordance with the directions printed on 
the containers of the slating. Do not de- 
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pend on one coat of slating; use two, and 
have the first sanded down before the 
second is applied. Let dry thoroughly. The 
result will not be the best blackboard ob- 
tainable, but it will be usable. 


Renovation of Plaster Blackboards 


Three kinds of blackboards are rarely 
encountered these days in the public 
schools. The first, the “plaster” black- 
board, which from time to time has had 
various trade names. This blackboard was 
frequently installed improperly and_ be- 
came known as the “mud” blackboard. The 
blackboard consisted of a thin coating of 
material, a sort of plaster, containing lamp 
black and an abrasive. It was applied to 
the rough rodded plaster or to the finished 
plaster walls of the schoolroom. When the 
building was new, this blackboard was 
fairly satisfactory; unfortunately, as the 
building settled cracks, sometimes deep 
ones, developed and ruined the smooth 
writing surface. It is with difficulty that 
cracks can be repaired. Then, too, there is 
the likelihood of a recurrence, presenting 
an ever-present problem. 

Where a school is equipped with this 
type of blackboard and where a lack of 
funds requires that it be retained, all that 
can be done to renovate the board is to 
clean thoroughly with lukewarm, bland, 
soapy water. Let dry completely; then fill 
the cracks with plaster of paris, making 
the surface as smooth as possible. Finally 
refinish with a blackboard surfacer made 
by a manufacturer of slated blackboards, 
following the directions as to sizing and 
sanding down between the two coats. This 
is all that can be done. A none-too-satis- 
factory blackboard will result and will be 
usable until the building again settles. 


Slated Cloth and Slated Paper 


Slated cloth and slated paper have been 
used in a few schools as blackboard in- 
stallations. While the first material is 
admirable for portable boards which may 
be rolled up and easily carried about, 
neither of the materials should be installed 
with the idea of permanency. They should 
not be retained for blackboard use if 
already in place. 

Slated cloth is produced by one or two 
oilcloth mills, chiefly for portable black- 
boards. It is made by applying to muslin 
or cotton drill a number of coats of paint, 
either black or green. The paint contains 
some sort of abrasive material to cut the 
crayon. The surface is usually too rough, 
and as a result, slated cloth is difficult to 
clean. It soon becomes whitened, and chalk 
marks are read with difficulty. The slated- 
cloth blackboard is glued to the wall, which 
must be smooth and even to provide an 
effective background. 

If this material is in a school building 
and has become whitened and dirty, it may 
be scrubbed clean with lukewarm water 
and a soft brush, removing all dirt, grease, 
and crayon marks. If the cloth has loosened 
around the edges, it should be reglued as 
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well as possible. When thoroughly dry, the 
cloth should be reslated. 

As a rule, slated cloth is considered a 
temporary blackboard. If funds are not 
available for a better type, it can be made 
to answer the purpose. The additional care 
to keep it usable finally offsets any saving 
made at the time of purchase. 


Slated Paper 


Much the same line of procedure must 
be followed to keep slated paper, which is 
generally unsatisfactory as a blackboard 
material, in good condition. Slated paper 
is made by applying a coat of paint with 
an abrasive in it to heavy manila paper. 
It is pasted or glued to the smooth 
plastered wall, and once it becomes 
loosened like wallpaper, it cannot easily 
be refixed to the wall. If for any reason it 
must be used after it has become badly 
soiled and whitened, the process recom- 
mended for slated cloth is to be used. 

Unless a school building is to be torn 
down within a year or two, it is urged that 
a manufactured blackboard of better qual- 
ity be installed over the plaster or mud 
blackboards, the slated cloth, and the 
slated paper. This can be done without the 
removal of the old blackboards and with 


-no alteration of the building. 


The foregoing recommendation is made 
for the reason that none of the black- 
boards discussed thus far can be considered 
adequate equipment for modern educa- 
tional needs. In any efficiency rating of 
school plants they have no _ recognized 
status. It is desirable to have blackboard 
equipment rated as highly as other equip- 
ment, in order that the school may be 
listed as up to a reasonable standard in 
educational excellence and in adequate 
equipment. 


Slate Blackboards 

Slate is at present most generally ac- 
cepted for blackboard purposes. While 
millions of square feet of manufactured 
blackboards have been sold, slate is usually 
used in the larger school installations. 

Blackboard is again a misnomer when 
applied to slate, for the quarried limestone 
is a dense rock formation of various shades 
of gray, and the slate producers, either in 
the course of the polishing processes or 
after polishing has been done, apply a black 
stain. According to the density of the stone 
slate, this is more or less effective in pro- 
ducing a color that more nearly approaches 
black than the natural slate color. 

If slate blackboards have become 
badly whitened or dirty and greasy from 
neglect, they present a somewhat more dif- 
ficult problem in renovation than do less 
expensive temporary materials. The ideal 
procedure for reconditioning slate is to 
polish it. Although considerable cleaning 
will have to be done after the polishing ma- 
chines have been used, this can be done 
without removing the slate from the wall. 
A number of slate refinishing machines are 
available and there are reputable com- 
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panies doing this work by contract at a 
reasonable cost. It is best if slate black- 
boards have become unsightly to have the 
repolishing job done thoroughly, and while 
the expense may seem high, still the ma- 
chine polishing and the subsequent clean- 
up will produce the best results. Some 
brick-shaped abrasive stones have been 
recommended, but their use is laborious and 
unless the custodian has unlimited time the 
cost is no lower than machine refinishing, 

No matter which method is used, ma- 
chine or hand rubbing, the slates should be 
cleaned thoroughly, and made as smooth as 
when originally installed. In very old in- 
stallations, which have been neglected for 
a long time, it will not be too easy. A 
painstaking job will pay itself for the in- 
creased and more satisfactory use which 
will result. 

After the boards are polished, clean 
them thoroughly by scrubbing. Do not use 
lye, caustic, or oil of any sort. Wipe them 
completely dry. If a stain is needed to 
darken, purchase the material from a siate 
dlackboard producer who can advise what 
is needed. While a number ot slate “re- 
newers” have been offered from time to 
time, it is better to get the material from 
the quarrymen and follow the directions 
carefully. The renovation is undertaken to 
improve the blackboard equipment and 
to make it more usable. Too much pains 
cannot be taken to have those doing the 
job do it well, and with the best available 
materials. 


Glass Blackboards 


Scattered over a wide field there are a 
few installations of glass blackboards. At 
the moment a number of new glass black- 
boards are being offered. These are so re- 
cent that it may be assumed that they do 
not need renovation. 

The older installations present a prob- 
lem. The surfaces of the older glass black- 
boards were sandblasted; that is, by a 
process common in glass mills one surface 
of the glass plate was roughened enough to 
cut crayon. The color, black or green, was 
placed on the back of the glass, showing 
through it. The older glass blackboards are 
not too easy on the eye. The crayon marks 
are hard to read; as the boards are usually 
washed and allowed to dry, the roughened 
surface quickly fills with crayon dust, mak- 
ing the reading still more difficult. 

The most frequent installations of glass 
will be found in railway stations where 
they are used as bulletin boards. It is rec- 
ommended that these be inspected. Quite 
frequently in the use of these bulletin 
boards, the crayon is wetted, the theory be- 
ing that when the chalk dries out, it will 
be more legible. In a schoolroom, this 
would be a very undesirable practice. 

Glass for blackboard purposes has never 
reached wide distribution probably for the 
reason that it has been rather higher in 
price than other blackboard materials. The 
installation is rather costly and must be 
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It is an often repeated statement that a 
good picture is better than a thousand words. 
Teachers seem to have failed to appreciate 
the complete significance of this truism. They 
have published articles, books, and disserta- 
tions by the score which are brilliant in the-r 


























The second grade reading group above 
did not know that the photographer was 
snapping their pictures. The varied in- 
terests are clearly shown in the facial 
expressions. 
At the right is the culminating activity 
of a fourth grade study of desert life. 
The costumes were made or adapted by 
the children and the group was permitted 
to make free use of the school play- 
ground during a regular class period. 


theory and organization but which have failed 
to reach the average adult due to their limited 
publication in our educational trade journals 
We then face the problem of interpreting to 
the public our school program and philosophy 
as it is in operation. The question is, how can 
parents and the public as a whole be reached, 
and what mediums can be used most 
effectively ? 

Each year in November and April a special 
invitation is sent to the people of San Diego 
urging them to visit the schools in order that 
they may be better informed as to the opera- 
tion of the present educational system, the 
services that the schools are offering, and the 
problems that they encounter. By such a pre- 
view it is hoped that a finer rapport between 
the school and the home will be established 
San Diego finds itself in the same situation 
that hundreds of other cities face; that is, 
within the community there are many parents 
ind homes that cannot take time from their 
daily occupations to visit the school during 
class hours and thus acquaint themselves with 
the actual learning situation. The fathers and 
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The Candid Camera Goes to School 


Robert H. Burgert’ 


mothers who are denied this privilege must 
do their visiting on evenings set aside for this 
purpose. 

It is impossible for any principal or teacher 
to interview satisfactorily thirty or forty par- 
ents in one evening and in that limited time 


give them a complete word picture of the 
school’s organization, program, and problems. 
Generally our parent is greeted with a few 
words as to the progress his child is making 
and as to his attitude and behavior toward 
teachers and classmates. By such a procedure 
it is evident that the parent does not receive 
a very clear picture of the school day, its 
typical classroom problems and situations, nor 
the many services rendered by the school to 
the home and the community between the 
hours of 9 and 3:30 every day. The long line 
of parents waiting for interviews with the 
teacher does not permit such an explanation 
and as a result the opportunity for a fine 
understanding between the parent and the 
school has been hastily passed over. One 
school faced this problem and used the follow- 
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ing simple, effective method to help solve it. 

Naturally every method possible of display- 
ing accomplishments of the children was made 
use of through displays, samples of their work, 
charts, and exhibits, but still it was not tech- 
nically a school as the children were not 
present. Our problem was to present a true 
situation, to show the children at work when 
they were actually at home and in bed. Real- 
izing that a picture is a short cut in the art of 
storytelling we sent the candid camera to 
school. 

One of the teachers in the school had as a 
hobby photography and frequently took pic- 
tures of the children at work and of the things 
they made and the activities they took part in. 
When the trips or projects were completed, 
the teacher printed the pictures and postéd 
them in his room for the class to enjoy and 
share with their friends. Often the pictures 
were used to illustrate stories and talks given 
by members of the class, and it was but a 
short time until the entire class had become 
picture conscious. The interest created in his 
room caused other teachers in the building 
and the principal to request pictures of their 


rooms, their activities, and their projects. Thus 
during the year the teacher who had started 
this as an individual project discovered that 
the universal interest in pictures had permeated 
the minds and interests of the school. 
Children, unlike most adults, are splendid 
actors and enjoy their pictures taken. Further- 
more, they are not self-conscious. This is a 
great advantage to the photographer inasmuch 
as the purpose of these photographs was to 
get away from the posed shots and to make 
a candid record of the activities as they occur 
The candid type, or miniature camera, lends 
itself to this type of work. Its fast lens and 
high-speed film make it possible to take pic- 
tures under the most difficult light conditions 
inside the classroom as well as outdoors. The 
cameras are compact and eliminate bulky tri- 


































































A fifth grade boy studying the building 

of an airplane model during a period 

devoted to arts and crafts. The fact that 

the classroom is equipped with flat top 

tables and movable chairs makes an ac- 

tivity of this kind not only possible but 
distinctly effective. 


pods, flashlights, and other paraphernalia us- 
ually associated with indoor photography. Only 
three things are needed: a good camera, a 
light meter (both of which will fit in a hand- 
bag or coat pocket) and an eye for the 
human-interest type of picture. With fair 
equipment the actual taking of pictures is 
without fuss, and the classroom schedule is 
uninterrupted. 

More than a hundred of these pictures were 
taken at different times during the school 
year, and from this number approximately 
fifty were selected as typical of school activi- 
ties. These were then arranged in an effective 
manner on a large bulletin board, and each 
picture was labeled as to the grade and activity 
that it represented. In the selection of the pic- 
tures care was taken to insure that every 
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class was shown. Many of the special services 
such as the safety work of the Junior Patrol 
boys, the health service of the school nurse, 
creative art classes, rhythm groups, the school 
orchestra, the school library, and the cafeteria 
were also stressed. In this way the parents 
were shown that the classroom is but a section 
of the total school experience of their 
children. 

The effectiveness of such a display is diffi- 
cult to measure objectively; however we had 
just reason to feel that it was well worth the 
effort. One occurrence that reinforces this 
belief was the fact that more visitors to the 
school stopped to examine this exhibit than 
any single classroom or department. Soon the 
teacher who had prepared the display and the 
principal of the school were deluged by numer- 
ous requests for copies of pictures which 
showed some parent’s child in a classroom or 
activity situation. Over 150 of these requests 
were honored. Generally the parents made re- 
marks such as these: “You know, I’ve always 
wanted a picture of my child at school and I 
never knew how to get one,” or “Mary’s father 
has been out to sea for three months and I am 
certain that it would be a tremendous surprise 
for him to have a picture of her in school 
with her friends and classmates.” Parents were 
given a view of their children in actual un- 
posed situations, surrounded by their friends 
and classmates, as the teacher meets them 
every day. 

There are may uses for pictures of this 
nature. Newspapers are generally glad to 
furnish space for school news and children’s 
activities because it is classified as human-in- 
terest material and has a high reading appeal. 
These stories become twice as effective if they 
are accompanied by photographs. Newspaper 
men are busy people and seldom have the time 
to ferret out interesting angles of schoolwork. 
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A kindergarten group engaged in free 

dramatic play. The children were wholly 

unconscious of the fact that the picture 
was being taken. 


They often lack the knowledge of properly 
interpreting educational methods and _ proce- 
dure, but if they are furnished human-interest 
material and photographs taken and prepared 
by the teacher or students they are more than 
glad to use it effectively. 

Parents are anxious to learn more about 
their schools, and the students are willing 
helpers in preparing school publicity. With 
assistance from the community newspapers 
and journals it should not be a difficult task 
to present the school’s side of the story to the 
public. Today there is a great deal of debate 
as to the value of the educational program. 
The schools have received much criticism 
based upon prejudice, lack of understanding, 
and in some instances malicious intent. If edu- 
cators are sincere in attempting to build a 
progressive educational program let them be 
candid in presenting to Mr. and Mrs. Citizen 
a picture of this program in operation. 


| The Custodian as the 


I thoroughly enjoy the occasional visits 
with my old college classmate, Albert J. High, 
which I manage to squeeze into a busy life, 
and Al seems to enjoy them also. My travels 
irregularly take me to his part of the country 
and if the detour isn’t too long and the roads 
too bad, I swing around through Zenith and 
drop in for a chat at his office, a visit at his 
home or a lunch in a secluded corner of some 
food emporium in his thriving city. As we 
grow older and the good old days at Mono- 
hippic College recede farther into the past we 
seem to get together oftener and to enjoy our 
visits more in spite of the fact that Al is one 
of the outstanding educators of the country 
and I am still low ranking member of our 
college class. 

Recently we were sitting in his office in 
School Headquarters in Zenith, and through 
the open door I noticed a custodian pass in 
his neat bluish-gray uniform. The last time I 


‘Mr. Grill, who is assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of business affairs at Lakewood, Ohio, read the 
present paper before the convention of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, Chicago, 
October 13 
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had observed any of the Zenith custodians I 
hadn’t noticed the uniform, and so I asked 
what I intended to be a facetious question: 
“Are you getting a more uniform quality of 
service out of your custodians now that you 
have them in uniforms?” As soon as I said it, 
I realized that it was one of those horrible, 
obvious puns for which I should be punished 
and I started to apologize. 

“That’s pretty poor,’ Al said, “but you 
don’t need to apologize. I think I missed the 
first dozen or so, but since I started keeping 
count, I have enumerated twenty-nine, and 
you now make thirty, persons who have asked 
that question in one form or another. For the 
present, at least, I am able to answer your 
question in the affirmative. Since our cus- 
todians began wearing uniforms, we have been 
getting a more uniform quality of service. 
The men seem to respond to the clean uni- 
forms by keeping the buildings cleaner. I hope 
I shall be able to make a similar report a year 
from now, after the newness of the idea has 
worn off.” 

I said I hoped so too and added that one of 
the finest educative influences which came into 





Caretaker of Public Property 


my life was the philosophical old Irishman 
who stoked the boilers, swept the rooms, and 
shoveled the snow at Public School No. 47 
where I received my early education. 

“Old Peter McGuinness knew everything,” I 
said enthusiastically, “and he was a far better 
imparter of knowledge, upholder of ideals, 
and catalyzer of ideas than the principal and 
most of the teachers. He bore the title of 
school custodian, but he was far more than a 
mere custodian. When he died some of us who 
had come under his influence raised a small 
fund and had a tablet erected to his memory 
in the main corridor of the school so that 
future generations of boys and girls might 
know that a great soul had trod those halls 
and had left its impress on many immature 
lives.” 


More Than “Mere” Janitors 
“*To live in hearts we leave behind, is not 
to die,’”’ Al quoted, “and your dear old guide, 
philosopher, and friend should never be 
spoken of as a ‘mere’ custodian. I hope to live 
to see the day,” he continued, “when the cus- 
todian will be recognized as an integral part 
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of the educational staff of the school and the 
adjective ‘mere’ will never be used in connec- 
tion with his title. I have come to believe that 
the custodians, the teachers, the principals, the 
office employees, and the administrative staff 
members are all partners of fairly equal im- 
portance in the tremendously important en- 
terprise of public education.” 

“Well, now that you have opened up that 
question,” I said, “I’d be glad to have you 
outline some of the functions of an educa- 
tional nature which you expect your custodians 
to perform. Old Peter McGuinnéss was a 
rara avis and I didn’t suppose there were any 
others like him in captivity. In a large school 
system like yours, you have doubtless stand- 
ardized your custodians just as you have 
standardized their uniforms.” 

“In our passionate striving for efficiency,” 
Al replied, “we have sacrificed some human 
and educational qualities to attain standardiza- 
tion. I try never to forget, however, that edu- 
cation is a continuous process, a process that 
goes on in the classrooms, in the corridors, on 
the playfield, on the way to and from school, 
during meal times at home, at the cinema — 
wherever the child may be during his waking 
hours. he is being educated. His mind, the 
mind of the school child, is the most valuable 
public property our country possesses, and 
we school people are specifically hired as care- 
takers of this property.” 

“It is obvious to me,” I said, “that your 
statement applies to the classroom, teacher, 
but I fail to see how you bring the custodian 
into the picture.” 

“You will admit,” Al replied, “that our new 
custodian uniforms look neat and clean. Neat- 
ness and cleanliness are important aspects of 
education we are constantly endeavoring to 
instill into our pupils. Neat and clean cus- 
todians, teachers, office employees; neat and 
clean corridors and rooms; clean windows, 
clean toilet rooms, clean sidewalks, neatly 
trimmed shrubbery, well-kept lawns, are all 
part of the education of the child. These edu- 
cative influences are infinitely more effective 
than oft-repeated injunctions to be neat and 
clean.” 

“T concur in all you are saying,” I ad- 
mitted, “and I can see that you can standard- 
ize on clean uniforms, but how can the other 
aspects of neatness and cleanness be stand- 
ardized?” 

Al took a pamphlet off his desk, and with 
an exploratory finger turned over a couple 
of pages. “We have had printed in this book,” 
he said, “the standardized rules by which we 
have tried to standardize our custodial staff. 
We have outlined the qualifications and quali- 
ties we wish our custodians, firemen, en- 
gineers, maintenance employees, and others in 
this bracket of service to possess. We have 
enumerated their obvious duties and issued a 
few directions, some positive and some nega- 
tive, as to their conduct.” 

“From the size of your booklet,” I said, 
“you must have done a rather complete job 
of telling your custodial staff what you want 
them to know and to do.” 


More Than a Code Needed 


Al indicated that he had done considerable 
work on the pamphlet himself. “I thought my 
code of rules for custodians was ‘very good,’ ” 
Al explained “and for a few weeks I rested on 
my oars. I believed all my custodial problems 
were solved for all time by the simple expe- 
dient of a pamphlet and when the time seemed 
propitious, I expected to write a similar code 
for office employees, teachers, supervisors, and 
all other classes of employees. In the cus- 
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todian code, I had outlined the care which this 
group were to exercise in handling the public 
property, the hours during which they were 
to be responsible for the buildings, equipment 
and grounds, the hours during which the prin- 
cipal was to be in charge, the number of times 
per week the floors were to be swept, and the 
number of times per month they were to be 
mopped, the manner in which these tasks were 
to be performed, the days and the hours dur- 
ing which the flag should be flown from the 
mast, the temperature to be maintained in the 
rooms used for educational purposes, the care 
of the school grounds during the various 
seasons of the year—these are but a few 
samples of the infinite detail in which I codi- 
fied the custodians’ duties.”’ 

Partly from the fact that he spoke in the 
past tense, and partly from his tone of voice, 
I suspect that he had come to entertain doubts 
as to the perfect beauty and completeness of 
his code and I gave voice to my suspicions. 

Al agreed with me. “I have come to be- 
lieve,” he said, “that it is inadvisable to even 
attempt to make a complete and detailed code 
of rules for custodians or for any other group 
of employees. The employees with creative 
imaginations, the one with insight and under- 
standing, the willing and intelligent workers do 
their work well without reference to rules and 
regulations. They do not need codes for their 
guidance. They are motivated by loyalties 
and devotions that are above books of rules.” 

“And the unimaginative, literal-minded 
workers spend more time consulting the code 
on every insignificant item and occasion than 
they do in performing the significant functions 
for which they are employed,” I added. 

Al concurred in my addition to his state- 
ment, and I inquired whether he had worked 
out any successful method of imbuing all his 
employees with the desired esprit de corps. 

He idly thumbed the pages of his pamphlet 
as he gave consideration to my question. “I 
have reached the stage,” he finally said, 
“where I pay as much attention to the hiring 
of a new custodian as I do to the hiring of a 
new teacher or principal. I try to impress on 
each new man the fact that he is the care- 
taker or custodian, as his title indicates, of 
some of the most valuable property in our 
community, and that as a c.tizen he is part 
owner of this property, it being his duty to 
give it the same loving care that he would give 
to his own personally owned property.” 


Good Housekeeping 

“Do you examine the home in which your 
applicant lives before you make him a member 
of your staff?” I asked. 

“T certainly do,” Al answered, “and I have 
declined to employ a number of men largely 
because they were content to live in unpainted 
houses, surrounded by unkept lawns — the 
whole property giving the appearance of 
neglect. I have, on the other hand, occasion- 
ally employed men with slightly lower civil- 
service ratings when I have found them living 
in neat, well-kept homes. I think I have found 
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YOUTH 


Youth rarely needs to be made conscious of 
its youthfulness. It is rather apt to be proud 
of that youthfulness and to seek constantly for 
opportunities to manifest that pride. This is a 
healthy and a hopeful sign. There is no surer 
prophecy for an excellent tomorrow than a 
notably vigorous, ambitious, and intelligent 
youth of today. — Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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a high degree of positive correlation between 
the kind of housekeeping a man does at home 
and the kind of schoolhouse-keeping he is 
likely to do when we take him into our organ- 
ization. The intelligent, able-bodied, right- 
spirited man who is technically and physically 
equipped to do the work required of him and 
who has been instructed in the manner in 
which we wish our work done will require very 
little reference to a printed code of rules to 
guide him into becoming a good schoolhouse- 
keeper.” 

“T think you’ve got something there,” I ex- 
claimed, “and if I interpret it correctly, it 
seems to take the schoolhouse-keeping job out 
of the field of science and places it in the area 
of art.” 

“We've done that in a large measure,” Al 
replied, “in the housekeeping subjects we 
teach in our public schools. We used to call 
them ‘Domestic Science,’ but in late years I 
notice a tendency to classify the subjects as 
‘Household Arts’ which I consider much the 
better name. That’s an interesting subject 
which leads us away from the point we are 
talking about. I’d like to add that I consider 
the custodian as the caretaker of public prop- 
erty of a physical nature, and also as the 
caretaker of the esthetic and spiritual property 
of the board of education as well.” 

I suggested that I know about physical 
property, buildings, equipment, grounds, furni- 
ture, supplies, etc., but I am a bit hazy about 
the esthetic and spiritual property of the 
Board. 

Al expressed some doubt as to my capacity 
to absorb his idea, but he patiently tried to 
make me understand. “You have heard,” he 
said, “of an asset called ‘good will’ which 
many business firms carry on their books.” 

I nodded in agreement. And Al continued: 

“Many mercantile establishments and _ in- 
dustrial concerns spend huge sums in adver- 
tising, hoping to build up good will, to pre- 
serve what good will they have, or to create 
good will in additional thousands of potential 
customers. They count this intangible quality, 
this spirit, this attitude which they have 
created among their most valuable assets. 
They conduct schools to train salesmen in 
techniques that build and retain good will. 
They employ public-relations counsels to ad- 
vise them in the art of creating good will.” 

“You needn’t multiply examples,” I inter- 
posed. 

“Obviously,” Al continued as though he had 
not been interrupted, “a public-school system 
cannot purchase advertising space in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Most school adminis- 
trators, myself included, have to struggle 
along without the services of a highly paid 
public-relations counsel.” 

I started to tell him that he had learned so 
much psychology in college that he has never 
needed a public-relations counsel. “Besides,” I 
said, “you are operating in a field in which 
you have a virtual monopoly and people have 
to pay for your product through taxation 
whether they want it or not. I can’t see why 
you need to take any pains to cultivate good 
will.” 

“You see only part of the picture,” Al said, 
“and as usual you have a distorted view of 
the whole. Good will is just as valuable an 
asset to a school system as it is to a mercan- 
tile establishment. Bond issues for new build- 
ings and improvements and operating tax 
levies beyond statutory limitations have to be 
approved by the voters. If you think you can 
get these bond issues and tax levies approved 
without the good will of the voters, you are 
greatly mistaken.” 
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That was an aspect of the situation which 
had not occurred to me. “But where does the 
custodian fit into this good-will picture?” I 
asked. “He’s only the caretaker of your prop- 
erty, a sweeper of dirt and shoveler of snow. 
Surely he can have no vote-getting influence!” 


The Janitor and Good Will 


Al sighed elaborately. “This is elementary,” 
he said, “but it is also elemental. When a 
custodian shovels the snow off the school walks 
early in the morning on a cold winter day, he 
is obviously the caretaker of public property 
in the physical sense. When all the neighbors 
of that school, on their way to work, are able 
to pass the school on a nice clean sidewalk a 
certain amount of good will is created, or re- 
tained, for the school system, and the cus- 
todian is, in that sense, the caretaker also of a 
valuable intangible public property. Suppose 
he is cross and gruff to little children. If you 
think it ends there, you don’t know children. 
The attitude of the custodian toward the child 
is almost certain to be the subject of con- 
versation at the evening meal, and the cross 
custodian is the certain destroyer of good will 
so far as that family is concerned. If he is 
cross and gruff to other children, and similar 
conversations are held in other homes in the 
school district, a large part of the good work 
of teachers, principals, and school administra- 
tors may be undone so far as the creation of 
good will is concerned. I could multiply illus- 
trations but I think I have given enough to 
illustrate the point.” 

His point was perfectly clear and I sug- 
gested that in getting tax levies for operating 
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purposes or bond issues for new buildings ap- 
proved by the voters, the custodian, as the 
caretaker of intangible public property, might 
make or break a closely fought issue. 

“We public employees,” Al said, “are sup- 
posed to refrain from exercising any influence 
over the voter in the exercise of the sacred 
franchise, and, of course, all of us school 
officials are very conscientious in this matter. 
In my opinion, however, the group of cus- 
todians together with the other school em- 
ployees, is a very important factor in any 
school election. If the custodian is functioning 
as caretaker of the intangible public property 
as well as of the physical property, he can, 
individually and collectively, influence many 
votes. If he seeks always to create good will, 
the votes of the members of his household, his 
neighbors and friends, and the votes repre- 
sented in his social contacts will be favorably 
influenced. But suppose he obeys all the rules 
in the custodians’ code book, and at the same 
time is a carping critic of his superiors, of the 
administrative staff, and of the members of 
the board of education, the votes of his friends 
and associates are likely to be against the 
issues which affect the wellbeing of the school 
system.” 

At this point, Al’s efficient secretary insin- 
uated herself into the office and announced 
that the gentleman with the four o'clock ap- 
pointment was waiting. That seemed to be the 
signal for me to make a graceful exit. I saw 
no four o'clock gentleman in the waiting room 
as I emerged from the private office. He may 
have been waiting elsewhere or perhaps Al has 
an efficient and well-trained secretary. 


School and City Relationships 


“The majority of school administrators 
subscribe to the view that the nature and 
importance of education are such that the 
schools should be administered under an au- 
thority entirely free from the control or in- 
fluence of local public officials — particularly, 
that the revenues available for school pur- 
poses and the determination of the amounts 
and uses of these revenues should not be 
subject to local political authority. The major- 
ity of the political scientists, on the other 
hand, are of the opinion that effective ad- 
ministration, particularly sound fiscal admin- 
istration, can best be obtained by the closer 
co-ordination of schools and municipal 
governments.” 

This statement is made the basis of an 
inquiry on the part of two associate profes- 
sors of the Chicago University into the op- 
posing viewpoints and brings to the surface 
important facts and opinions. 

The arguments which have been urged 
against a close interlinking between a school 
system and the municipal government have 
deprecated political control and a harassing 
interference on the part of city officials with 
the administration of the educational service 
of the community. The schools are regarded 
as an institution of the state, and it has been 
contended that they must enjoy a certain 
independence, or at least be free from city 
council domination. 


Definite Relations to Local Government 


The investigators found in their study of 
the 191 cities having a population of 50,000 
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and upward that all school systems bear some 
form of relation to the local government or 
some of its branches. They observed, for 
instance: “The structural setup of the schools 
in the general framework of local govern- 
ment; detailed procedures in the financial 
administration of the schools with reference 
to income, expenditure, and the review and 
revision of the school budget; the existing 
relations between the schools and the city, 
voluntary or otherwise, in the fields of con- 
struction, building maintenance, purchasing, 
health service, safety education, recreation, 
civil service, and juvenile delinquency; the 
selection of members of the school board; 
the role played by civic groups in school 
affairs; and finally, such information as could 
be gathered on the attitude of the public to- 
ward the school administration and toward 
the city administration.” 

And they state: “Moreover, the net ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of these contacts 
concerns not only the service of the schools 
but also the services of the other public 
agencies involved.” 


Independence of the Schools 

The authors in laying a basis for the study 
engaged in say: “The school systems, how- 
ever, are distinguished from even these pre- 
ferred functions of local governmental units 
by a clearly defined and widely sanctioned 
autonomy. They are commonly recognized 
as agencies of the state, independent of 
municipal control, and enjoy that position by 
reason of the emphasis given to the concept 
of education as a state function in numerous 
court decisions and the general acceptance 
of that concept on the part of the people. 
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It is also true that the schools have main- 
tained their special position of independence 
of local authorities for a longer period of 
time and in a larger number of communities 
than any other agency functioning locally. 
In some cases where law and practice asso- 
ciate the function of education with other 
municipal functions the people still think of 
the schools as separate and independent. One 
sometimes hears leading citizens of such 
communities defending their ‘independent’ 
school system and arguing that they would 
not have it otherwise.” 

Then the statement is advanced that: “Even 
in those communities in which the h ghest 
degree of autonomy in school management 
prevails, there are numerous governmental 
services provided by city or county offices 
on behalf of the schools. These commonly 
include such services as are involved in the 
selection of school-board members, referen- 
dums on proposals for school bonds or school 
sites, and levying and collecting school taxes. 
Less frequently, but in significant measure, 
school systems have the services of treasury 
and auditing officials, legal counsel, civil- 
service commissions, purchasing agent, or ar- 
chitectural and construction departments of 
the municipal government. In functional 
areas there are many examples of co-opera- 
tion in matters pertaining to health, recrea- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, and the protection 
of life and property.” 


Legal Basis of Relationships 


In a number of cases brought before them 
the courts have been called upon to define 
the relationship which the school system 
bears to the municipality. In a M’nnesota 
case, the court recognized the legislative 
power to establish the schools as a subordinate 
unit in the local government organization. 
A Wisconsin Supreme Court decison dealt 
with the subject in the following language: 
“The board of education is dealing with a 
special subject. It is necessary for it to 
visualize the future educational necessities of 
the city and to plan to meet such necessities. 
On the other hand, the common council is 
the fiscal authority of the city. It knows and 
understands the financial conditions of the 
city and the general municipal problems im- 
posing burdens upon the taxpayers. Exorbi- 
tant demands of the board of education 
might very well make it impossible to carry 
forward other municipal undertakings of the 
greatest importance. There is sound policy in 
centralizing the taxing authority where a 
proper balance and proportion may be fixed 
and maintained in the matter of tax levies 
for all municipal purposes. 

“All of these provisions and others might 
be cited to indicate the legislative purpose 
that school affairs shall constitute a municipal 
function in cities, and that the board of edu- 
cation is merely a city agency the same as the 
board of public works.” 


The Lack of Uniformity 


The authors in examining the legal provi- 
sions dealing with the interrelations of the 
schools and the city government, however, 
find a lack of uniformity. In certain cities 
the municipal authorities perform numerous 
services in behalf of the schools. 

Campaigns for school-bond issues, for in- 
stance, are in many cities conducted by the 
municipality. The acquisition of school sites 
and the custody of school property is under 
municipal control in some cities and in 
others it is not. The health work is carried on 
in some cities by an independent unit and in 
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others is under the control of the school au- 
thorities. It is also demonstrated that the 
schools are aided in their work through other 
agencies provided by the regular city govern- 
ment. Frequently, recreation programs, the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, safety edu- 
cation, library service, etc., are managed and 
paid for by municipal agencies. 

The authors here say that: “The laws of a 
number of the states specifically authorize 
boards of education to employ physicians 
and nurses for medical inspection of school 
children. In some states, however, medical 
inspection of pupils is assigned to the city 
health department when it is advantageous 
or convenient for this department to provide 
such service for the schools. Thus, the Indiana 
law places this responsibility upon the health 
authorities in all cities of more than 100,000 
population. In the State of Arkansas local 
health departments may provide for the phys- 
ical examination of public-school ch Idren. 
The Connecticut law attempts to co-ordinate 
school and municipal health services.” 


The Findings and Conclusions 


The authors are conscious that in their find- 
ings they are running counter to what has 
been accepted by educators as the result of 
their experience in the relationships between 
the schools and the city government. In pre- 
senting their conclusions they hold that: “It 
is feared that closer contacts between school 
and municipal authorities will lead to in- 
creased political influence in the management 
of the schools. The observations made in the 
course of this inquiry do not indicate that 
the schools are subjected to greater political 
pressure in those areas in which school and 
municipal services are administered co-opera- 
tively than in the situations in which the 
school authorities administer the same func- 
tions independently. On the other hand, the 
comments of both school and city authorities 
as well as those of other citizens interviewed 
in the cities visited support the view that co- 
operative endeavor on the part of school and 
municipal departments has improved the serv- 
ices of both organizations much more fre- 
quently than it has impaired the services of 
either. But general recognition of these facts 
is still obstructed by the prevailing impres- 
sion that political machines exert too much 
influence upon the administration of municipal 
affairs.” 

Professors Henry and Kerwin finally hold 
that independent school boards are no safe- 
guard against political interference. Thus, they 
argue that: “In support of the plan of in- 
creased co-ordination of school and municipal 
services, it can be said that it would result 
in the simplification of government machinery. 
The elimination of a great deal of duplication 
of service and education in the cost of these 
services would be possible results. It is alto- 
gether possible that it would bring improve- 
ment in the city government by causing the 
same watchful care of the city administra- 
tion that is now exercised by many groups 
on behalf of the schools. It would increase 
the interest of the teachers in municipal 
government, an interest which in some 
cases has been unfortunately lacking. It would 
lead to a uniform personnel policy for all 
municipal public servants, which in turn 
might lead to greater professional interest 
and spirit among city employees. Finally, re- 
sponsibility for the proper administration of 
the schools could be more easily p!aced upon 
one single authority. In the meantime, all pos- 
sible encouragement should be given to the 
further development of co-operating proce- 
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dures involving the schools and the depart- 
ments of city government for the carrying 
on of joint functions such as recreation and 
health programs or the services involved in 
purchasing and construction as well as a 
variety of other enterprises of common in- 
terest to both units of government.” 

While interest centers upon the fact that 


Cadet Principals in 


Under the direction of Supt. Ralph H. 
Waterhouse, the public schools of Akron, Ohio, 
have developed a program for training ele- 
mentary-school principals. This program which 
has been in use during the past three years, 
utilizes some of the techniques found success- 
ful in the development of cadet teachers. The 
plan gives outstanding teachers the opportu- 
nity of a year’s tryout as a principal under 
normal school conditions. The teachers se- 
lected are usually chosen through nomination 
by the principals who are convinced that the 
candidates are superior teachers and possess 
the requisite qualities of leadership, executive 
ability, understanding of the social scene, cul- 
ture, and educational background to develop 
themselves into efficient elementary-school 
principals. 

The cadet principals upon appointment as 
such continue to work at the usual salary to 
which they would be entitled under the salary 
schedule. They are not assigned definitely to 
any one building as teacher or assistant prin- 
cipal. Instead, an effort is made to provide a 
comprehensive experience in the broad field 
of elementary education and to develop an 
understanding of the types of elementary- 
school organization found in Akron and in 
other typical American cities. 

Writing about the program, Superintendent 
Waterhouse’ says: “The individual needs of 
the cadet principals require extreme flexibility 
in planning their experience in order to achieve 
the objectives of the program. Consequently, 
the work of the group is directed and co- 
ordinated by a member of the administrative 
staff, the executive assistant in charge of ele- 
mentary education. 

“During the first semester the cadet princi- 
pal works in an elementary school under the 
guidance and direction of the building princi- 
pal. Here, the cadet principal is expected to 
make an intensive study of the building or- 
ganization as it relates to the needs of the 
pupils, the community, and the city. He is 
expected to become familiar with the work 
of the principal, the teachers, the custodian, 
the clerk, and all allied agencies as they relate 
to the school and the school system. 


The First-Semester Work 

“Approximately six weeks during the year, 
the cadet principal serves as substitute teacher 
in from ten to fifteen schools for the purpose 
of general orientation with curriculum, meth- 
ods, pupil and teacher problems. Approximately 
four weeks during the year, the cadet princi- 
pal observes in from ten to twenty schools to 
study methods of superior teachers. Thus, he 
becomes familiar with the best procedures in 
the school system so that he may improve his 
own background and widen his experience 
which he may wish to offer later to his own 
teachers. 

“As part of his observation he spends one 
day in each of several places. 

Training Elementary-School Principals, Ralph Hz. 
Waterhouse, 81 pp., Akron Board of Education, 1938 
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nearly three quarters of the 191 largest cities 
school boards are elected directly by voters, 
and in the rest of the cities they are ap- 
pointed by mayors, judges, and state agencies, 
it is significant to find that the authors differ 
so widely with the educators on the relations 
that should prevail between a school system 
and a city government. 


the Akron Schools 


“He observes at Goodrich School which 
serves the children of the Goodrich School 
District and in addition serves orthopedics, 
cardiacs, those hard of hearing, and the deaf. 
Goodrich School also has classes for mentally 
retarded children with I.Q.’s between 50 and 
70. This school maintains two physiotherapists 
and is especially equipped for meeting the 
problems of atypical children. 

“The cadet principal gives one day to Bryan 
School where he sees ungraded classes at work. 

“Another day at Spicer Demonstration- 
Laboratory School acquaints the cadet 
principal with sightsaving classes and the 
demonstration school in conjunction with the 
University of Akron. 

“Hower Trade School is Akron’s vocational 
school for boys and the cadet principal spends 
one day there. From an understanding of the 
organization at the trade school, he is better 
equipped to guide elementary children to the 
trade school, if, of course, they meet the re- 
quirements of the school. 

“The successful elementary-school principal 
must have some appreciation of articulating 
elementary-school experiences with the high- 
school experiences of children. While the two 
points of view are not so divergent, an under- 
standing of high-school problems to some 
extent should help to establish a rapport be- 
tween the two. The cadet principal spends one 
day at a high school of his own choosing. 

“He visits, of course, selected elementary 
schools that have special programs of partic- 
ular interest to him. He observes also a teach- 
er of French and a teacher of speech in the 
elementary schools. 

“The cadet principal visits headquarters, 
studying the work of the professional library, 
curriculum laboratory, textbook department, 
the attendance department, the school dentist, 
and the administrative and supervisory offices. 
Directors of these departments explain the 
functions of the departments and relate them 
to the elementary school. He has the oppor- 
tunity of learning how schools are financed 
and how taxes are levied, collected, and 
allocated. 

“Textbooks and supplies are received in and 
dispersed from the board-of-education ware- 
house where the cadet principal spends another 
day. 


The Second Semester 

“The first semester might be called a 
microscopic view in which the cadet principal 
makes an intense study of the minutiae of the 
elementary school. By the beginning of the 
second semester, the cadet principal is ready 
for a comprehensive or telescopic view of the 
elementary school. Each cadet principal di- 
vides his time during the second semester be- 
tween two elementary schools of different 
type. Usually these schools are selected be- 
cause of their character as reflected by the 
principal, the school’s organization, pupil per- 
sonnel, and the school district. 

“Biweekly meetings are held to offer oppor- 
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tunity to confer with various department 
heads of the school staff. The director of busi- 
ness, director of research, director of materials 
of instruction, and other department heads are 
among those who address the group. These 
discussions extend beyond the immediate per- 
sonnel of the school system, however, to in- 
clude heads of allied agencies, such as the city 
health department, the department of recrea- 
tion, and family service. The cadet principals 
are urged to attend all professional meetings 
which may contribute to their orientation. At- 
tendance at civic meetings and social-service 
meetings is also encouraged. The cadet prin- 
cipals attend all staff meetings which regular 
principals attend. ; 

“Biweekly meetings are held with the di- 
rector of elementary education for the purpose 
of discussing and presenting the problems and 
work of the principal. The various report 
forms and their functions are explained, and 
monthly and semester report forms are filled 
out by each cadet principal. 

“Insofar as such a program is possible, the 
cadet principals make a study of elementary 
education in other cities. New York City was 
visited four days in 1935-36. Flint, Detroit, 
and Cleveland were visited in 1936-37 and 
Erie and Buffalo in 1937-38. Several days are 
usually spent in each city. In all cases, some 
principals accompany the cadets on their visits 
to other school systems. This is done chiefly 
for the advantages of their participation in the 
evening discussions of the observations of the 
day. There are other obvious advantages to 
the plan of sending experienced principals 
with the cadets. 

“During the year, reading lists are prepared 
by the director of elementary education and 
the director of materials of instruction. It is 
suggested that the cadet principals read liber- 
ally from these lists which include titles on 
organization, administration, teaching meth- 
ods, supervision, and evaluation. 

“As a final assignment the cadet principal 
draws up an organization for a selected school 
and presents plans for epening that school in 
September. He makes an outline of the objec- 
tives of the school for the year. 

“Each principal with whom a cadet princi- 
pal is assigned at least half a semester is ex- 
pected to submit a rating of that cadet prin- 
cipal. Although these ratings are by no means 
regarded as conclusive, they are helpful in the 
final assignment of the cadet principal. Should 
previous estimates of the cadet principal not 
be borne out during the apprenticeship period, 
appointment is deferred until the applicant 
demonstrates he is worthy of placement. 


Basic Reasons for the Plan 

“This plan of training for a principalship 
has been in effect in Akron for three years. 
It offers the cadet an apprenticeship which 
affords him a most effective opportunity for 
growth. Preliminary or apprenticeship training 
for the principal has been adopted chiefly for 
the following reasons: 

“1. It is unfair to a staff of teachers to 
impose on them untrained or untried leader- 
ship. The smooth operation of the schools is 
always hampered by the inexperienced prin- 
cipal. 

“2. It is unfair to children, likewise, to give 
them less than the best available professional 
leadership. 

“3. Because the school principal is such an 
important individual in the community, it is 
an obligation of the schools to select such 
leaders with the utmost care. 


“4. The school system itself, as such, is 
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DISILLUSIONED! 
A School Director! Oh what fun, 
First a man, then a bum, 
They put you in, then bawl you out, 
The pains you get are worse than gout, 
They wished us luck, they wished us well, 
But now they wish we were in —, 
Such is the life, if you try to serve, 
If you stick it out, you’ve sure got nerve, 
So if you like a field of strife, 
Get on the Board, it’s sure the life. 
— One Who Knows 





better prepared to direct its program of edu- 
cation if the heads of the various schools are 
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familiar with the general policies and plans 
which are established in that school system. 

“5. We want to develop a working philos- 
ophy or point of view for the elementary- 
school principal in a democratic society. 

“6. More familiarity with the best elemen- 
tary-school methods, techniques, and practices 
in classroom procedure is needed. 

“7. We need better understanding of the 
administrative possibilities and relationships of 
the elementary-school principal with pupils, 
teachers, parents, administrators, and super- 
visory officers of the school system. 

“In general, this cadet principalship plan 
was inaugurated to avoid awkward periods of 
experimentation or adjustment that inevitably 
accompany the novice in a principalship. The 
aim is to offer the community the best pos- 
sible professional leadership.” 


Annual ‘Jobs’ of the High-School Office 


H. D. Kittle’ 


The general public and particularly those 
people who are not close to the public school 
of today seem to be under the impression that 
schoolwork extends from the first week in Sep- 
tember to the exercises at which diplomas are 
awarded for required accomplishments in the 
last week of June. 

We have found through experience that the 
modern high school and particularly its ad- 
ministration and clerical setup must function 
twelve months of the year in order to achieve 
the highly desirable result that the school 
function smoothly on its first day with a min- 
imum of friction and confusion 

Under the system in use in Belleville High 
School a very high percentage of clerical and 
secretarial work is done by two secretaries, 
thus relieving the teachers of clerical work 
and releasing them for the important task of 
teaching. Particular instances of this are (1) 
the programming and scheduling of teachers 
and students, with occasional help and guid- 
ance on the part of teachers; (2) the keeping 
of attendance and making summaries and re- 
ports of the same to the local and state boards 
of education. These two items alone entail 
many hours of clerical work. 

The office of the modern high school should 
have equipment for conducting its business 
so that it would compare favorably with an 
efficient office in the business field. There 
should be enough four-drawer files to accom- 
modate the complete records of the current 
student body and sufficient transfer files to 
house comfortably the records of all grad- 
uates. Approximately two drawers in a letter- 
size file will be sufficient for correspondence 
for the current year and to retain some ma- 
terial for several years. Two well-constructed 
secretary's desks with typewriters attached 
and folding into the desk tops are very desir- 
able. There should also be a spare type- 
writer and table for the occasional assistance 
that is needed in the average high-school 
office. 

Belleville High School uses a visible-card 
system for pupil accounting with a 6 by 4-in. 
card for pupils’ schedules, a 3 by 5-in. card 
for complete personal information and two 8 
by 8-in. cards for transfer of current and 
permanent records. The small cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically throughout the school 
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and the larger cards are arranged alphabetically 
by home-room groups. 

Other items needed are an adding machine, 
paper cutter, a library table, and several 
chairs. There should also be several comfort- 
able chairs for visitors in the section of the 
main office reserved for them and separated 
from the main office by a counter. The back 
of the counter should be fitted with shelving 
in order to have at hand items such as forms 
and a convenient place to store small articles. 

We consider as standard equipment a servy- 
ice telephone and interroom telephone service. 

It is necessary that the business of the 
high-school office be conducted in an efficient, 
courteous, and kindly fashion, in order that 
students may realize that the office, in grant- 
ing or refusing their requests, does so in ac- 
cordance with the system in use in the school. 
They are expected at all times to be courteous 
and fair minded in respect to this situation. 

The items listed below and completed in the 
so-called summer months enabled us to start 
school with a very small fractional part of 
one per cent of clerical errors and a slightly 
higher percentage of requests for changes of 
schedules or class assignments. The conflicts 
in programming were reduced to zero. In 
other words, there were no true conflicts. We 
believe that if the following items are thor- 
oughly followed and checked through for 
errors, many of which are self-checking, a 
modern high school of one thousand to two 
thousand enrollment will function smoothly 
on the opening day of school. 

1. Achievement tests that are given in the 
closing weeks of school must be checked and 
evaluated. 

2. Attendance registers must be closed and 
summaries and reports made to the local and 
state boards of education. 

3. General state reports must be completed 
and sent to the state department. 

4. The textbook requisition for the follow- 
ing year must be determined from the inven- 
tory of the current school term and the anti- 
cipated enrollment in each subject. 

5. Extracurricular financial accounts must 
be checked with faculty sponsors and financial 
reports made to the local board of education. 

6. The high-school-cafeteria account books 
must be closed, bills checked and paid, and 
the financial report made to the local board 
of education. 
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7. The balance of some accounts and the 
total balance of the cafeteria account must be 
sent to the board of education. 

8. Requisitions for supplies for the first 
three months of the succeeding school term 
must be typed and sent to the board of edu- 
cation. 

9. Credit sheets for students entering col- 
leges and other schools must be typed and 
sent. This item occurs frequently during the 
entire summer. 

10. Letters must be sent to the parents of 
students owing for lost and damaged books. 

11. Marks for the month of June and 
credits for the year must be copied from the 
current records to the permanent records on 
the home-room trays. 

12. Schedules for students’ programs that 
have been completed during the spring term 
for the next school term are corrected for 
those people failing in subjects. 

13. New entrants for the following school 
term receive guidance on their selection of 
program. The office sends for the credits for 
the new entrant. 

14. Supplies that come in during the sum- 
mer are checked off on the yearly requisition 
sheets. 

15. The Teachers’ Manual is revised, re- 
typed, stencils typed and mimeographed, and 
the manuals are put together. 

16. The records of all graduated students 
are taken out of the files, the date of their 
graduation recorded, their pictures are stapled 
to the permanent record, their averages are 
computed and recorded, their rank in class 
computed, and a list of the same typed and 
all records filed in the out-of-school file 

17. All schedules and registration cards of 
the current school year are taken out of the 
files, and registration cards are put to one side 
to be refiled in alphabetical order with the 
incoming freshman class 

18. Permanent records and yearly report 
cards are taken out of the visible-card trays, 
clipped together and grouped according to the 
number of credits earned, arranged alpha- 
betically in groups, counted, and new home- 
room trays made up to the capacity of the 
home rooms. 

19. We remove from the files the records of 
students of the eighth grade who have failed 
to be promoted to high school and also the 
schedules of those who have left school after 
schedules were made 

20. Rough schedules with students’ personal 
selections are separated into groups of boys 
and girls, arranged alphabetically and put into 
home-room groups to the capacity of the 
home rooms and filed in the visible-card trays. 

21. The current yearly report cards that 
have been used on both sides, together with 
the office report cards and schedules, are filed 
in each student’s envelope 

22. Identification slips bearing the room 
numbers and names of teachers must be typed, 
cut out, and inserted in the front of the 
home-room trays. 

23. Name plates are typed for desk books 
and plan books and placed on the front of 
same. A sample of the form to be used in 
recording marks in the desk books is placed 
on the first page of the book as a guide for 
the teachers 

24. The current slips of teachers’ names on 
the mailboxes in the high-school office are re- 
moved and new nameplates are typed and 
cut and arranged alphabetically for the com- 
ing year 

25. Lists of all students who sit in a par- 
ticular home room are typed and thumb- 
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Presenting the Board of Education, New Rochelle, New York. The professional execu- 
tives of the New Rochelle, New York school system pay a well deserved tribute to the 
board of education in publishing the group picture which is reproduced above. The board 
of education of New Rochelle acts as a legislative body “in the determination of 
general policies for the control, operation, maintenance and expansion of the public 
schools; the details of which shall be the responsibility of the administrative staff.” 


Photograph is here presented through the 


tacked to all home-room doors for the suc- 
ceeding term of school. 

26. Permanent record cards, yearly report 
cards, registration slips, complete record en- 
velopes, and small yellow identification slips 
for the visible-card files are typed for all in- 
coming freshmen and new entrants. 

27. Yearly report cards are typed for those 
students whose old ones have been used on 
both sides. 

28. Schedules for students, originals and 
carbons, are typed, together with class ad- 
mittance slips for each student. The class 
admittance slip is the authority given to a 
student to enter a particular class at a given 
class period on a particular day. 

29. Schedules and registration cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and filed in the schedule 
trays. 

30. Slips bearing the names of students 
from “A” to “Z” must be typed, cut out and 
inserted on the front of the schedule trays. 

31. New lists for locker assignments must 
be made for home-room teachers 

32. The rough schedules or the sheets on 
which the students made their original selec- 
tions for the coming school term are bundled 
together and kept in the vault for a period 
of one year. 

33. Desk books for the previous school year 
are placed in the vault. 

34. All forms needed for the coming year 
are either mimeographed or printed 

35. Changes are made on the master sched- 
ule, and students’ schedules are changed ac- 
cordingly all during the summer at the re- 
quests of students and parents. 
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No liberal education is possible in the 
present-day totalitarian states since it is funda- 
mental to their policy, and indeed to their 
continued existence, that all youth be cast in 
a common mold and that absolute obedience 
and conformity be given the place which we 
have been so glad to reserve for liberty. - 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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couriesy of Superintendent H. C. Hunt. 


36. When the records of summer school are 
completed, all schedules are revised and rec- 
ords are altered accordingly, and promotions 
are made. 

37. Correspondence files for the current 
year are cleaned out, and new folders are 
made for the new year. 

38. Attendance register forms for the 
month of September are typed for all home- 
room teachers. 

39. Intelligence tests of all incoming fresh- 
men are filed in their individual envelopes. 

In addition to the above items, such con- 
tinuous current items as guidance of students, 
consultations with parents, conferences with 
the superintendent of schools and the business 
manager of the board of education, telephone 
calls, incoming and outgoing mail, cleaning 
dead material out of the vault, etc., must be 
carried on during the summer months. 


PROGRAM CHANGES IN MONROVIA, 
CALIFORNIA 


As an outcome of the study made last year 
by the administrative department cof the Mon- 
rovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, in Monrovia, 
Calif., a number of changes are being put into 
effect this year to improve the plant equ.pment, 
and to extend the curricular offerings. Among 
the changes is an improvement in the guidance 
service through a closer co-ordination of the 
work of the research department with teaching 
and administrative functions, and the establish- 
ment of a program of orientation for ninth- 
grade boys. Curriculum committees for further 
study in the various subject-matter fields look- 
ing to advisable changes in subject and teaching 
methods are being set up. A committee has been 
appointed to deal with the important matter of 
school and community recreation 

A considerable increase in pupil enro!lment 
during the past few years has made the proper 
housing of the high school a serious problem 
The health and physical-education program has 
been restricted by the lack of a gymnasium and 
of certain ground improvements. This handicap 
will be removed shortly through the construction 
of a fine playing floor and the construction of a 
physical-education classroom and corrective room 
for boys, and through improvement of the play- 
grounds for girls. The gymnasium will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $63,000 
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School Election Platforms and Promises 


S A rule, school elections are conducted without plat- 
form deliberations. Those chosen for board-of-education 
service are usually known to the voters, and the school elec- 
tion campaigns are conducted quietly and without the hurrah 
and intense partisanship that attends the election of municipal 
officials. 

It so happens, however, that school-administrative questions 
frequently arise and become issues in school election cam- 
paigns. Candidates feel themselves called upon to state their 
position on this or that question which agitates the public 
mind. 

It does not occur very often that a list of candidates for 
board-of-education membership enter upon a general declara- 
tion of principles and policies governing a school system. 
Recently, a citizens’ school committee in Indianapolis, a non- 
partisan organization, not only nominated a set of candidates 
for school-board honors but went before the public in a plat- 
form declaration of principles. It reads as follows: 


1. To maintain the present high standards of our schools and ever 
to try to raise those standards still higher, so that Indianapolis school 
children have the best possible physical, mental, and moral educational 
opportunities. 

2. To maintain and add to the physical equipment of our schools as 
needed, so as to provide for the safety and general welfare of our 
children. 

3. To refrain from becoming interested directly or indirectly in any 
contract with, or claim against, the school city of Indianapolis. 

4. To discharge the duties of our office honestly and faithfully, and 
never to be influenced in the selection of officers, agents, or employees, 
by any consideration of politics or religion, but to be controlled in 
such selection wholly by consideration of merit, fitness, and 
qualifications. 

5. To maintain the strictest economy consistent with the best 
possible administration of school affairs. 

There can be no objection to a platform which is phrased 
in general terms and yet sufficiently inclusive to pledge un- 
selfish service and a loyal adherence to the cause of popular 
education, one which does not deal with specific projects and 
temporary situations upon which definite commitment might 
prove premature and unwise. 

The city of Indianapolis creates its board of education 
through the direct election system. In a center of population 
of that size, the candidates chosen for school-board honors 
cannot be known to the general public. Thus, a citizens’ com- 
mittee, nonpartisan in character, proceeds to suggest men and 
women of high character and ability as candidates. The press 
supports the names proposed and the result is an efficient 
school-administrative body. 

In smaller centers of population where the candidates are 
likely to be known to the average voter, the intervention of 
a citizens’ committee becomes unnecessary. But, in the larger 
cities, it has proved expedient to secure the co-operation of 
informed groups who are deeply concerned in the progress of 
the schools and who realize the importance of choosing the 
right men and women for the task of administering the schools. 
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Can the School-Strike Nuisance Be Eliminated? 


HE spectacle which has crept into American school life, 

namely the student strikes, has thus far proved to be 
more than a passing symptom or craze, and has become an 
evil which has grown into disgraceful dimensions. 

It is a fine thing on the part of the youth of the land to 
manifest an interest in the things that affect their progress 
and welfare. But it is deplorable to see that interest going 
beyond the recognized proprieties and degenerating into a 
defiance of established authority and order. If the schools 
are designed to train for citizenship and to carry out the 
sacred trust imposed upon them, they must above all things 
be empowered to exert order and discipline. 

Those who come under the beneficent care and guidance of 
the schools must recognize the rules, and learn to obey them. 
They must realize that regulations are formulated not only 
for the efficient operation of a school system but in order to 
realize the one great objective —the physical, mental, and 
moral welfare of the pupil. The schools are not created for 
the benefit of board members, superintendents, principals, or 
teachers but for one purpose only, namely, the welfare of the 
children, the sole beneficiaries of the schools. 

It becomes then a gross violation of discipline and an orderly 
compliance with rules and regulations to defy established au- 
thority which serves the child. It becomes a ridiculous spec- 
tacle on the part of the pupil to enter upon a demonstration 
which holds that he is wiser than the school authorities. A 
school strike becomes an illogical act in that the pupil thereby 
denies himself of the gifts which the school so generously aims 
to bestow upon him. Besides, he violates the first essential of 
good citizenship. 

Let us assume that a situation may arise where the school 
authorities are clearly in the wrong. In that case, the parents 
may file their protests and at the same time, keep the children 
at school where they belong. It is not likely that a boisterous 
street scene, staged by the pupils, will prove more impressive 
than an orderly protest filed by the parents. 

The problem deserves attention. School strikes are a blot 
upon the nation’s schools and should once and for all be made 
impossible. Various remedies have been applied. Some have 
succeeded, others have not. Some boards of education have 
applied drastic measures in stemming the evil, others have 
been weak and equivocating. 

It would seem that, if school authorities are unable or 
unwilling to stem pupil strikes, it becomes a problem for the 
lawmakers. Surely, the legal possibilities of making school 
strikes an impossibility should be studied. The subject is well 
worth the concern of those engaged in promoting and protect- 
ing the interests of the youth of the day. School strikes con- 
stitute a form of insubordination which must be checked in 
the interest of those for whom the schools exist. 


The Public and Their Schools 
(C= of the finer characteristics of American educational 


effort is that the people want to be close to their 
schools. They support education and want the assurance that 
the schools are efficiently managed. They have a choice in 
the selection of those placed in charge, and they expect a 
periodic accounting. 
It is this concept, in keeping with the democratic spirit of 
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the Nation, which has enabled the school to function smoothly 
and efficiently. Those placed in authority have been enabled 
to administer the school interests with a reasonably free hand 
and have remained unhindered so far as the general public is 
concerned. 

In recent years, however, the practice of meddling with 
school affairs on the part of busybodies has been growing 
considerably. The interference with the policies and services 
of the schools has been direct and troublesome, and has grown 
far beyond the ordinary, justifiable expression of free speech 
and petition. Much of it has been selfish and where it has 
not been positively harmful to the best educational interests 
of the children, it has tended to break down confidence in 
the schools and to reduce community spirit. 

Contentions over the location of school buildings and 
demands for eliminating expenditures for school-plant exten- 
sion have been perhaps less acrimonious since the 1938 PWA 
aid has become available, but the local taxpayers’ bodies have 
been loud in asking reductions in all outlay for schools, lower- 
ing of salary schedules, and the discontinuance of supple- 
mentary services. In some cities, the local municipal authori- 
ties have become more insistent than ever for subordinating 
school projects and outlays to other enterprises, particularly 
in the field of welfare. 

In smaller towns, the selection of teachers has caused greater 
contention than any other duties performed by the superin- 
tendent and the board of education. Instances are arising 
constantly, more particularly in the East, in which groups 
aggressively champion this or that applicant for a teaching or 
supervisory position, and seek to direct the school board. Some 
of these teacher selections have degenerated into popularity 
| contests, rather than tests of professional merit in which the 
superintendent has exercised his legal duties. 

It is readily possible for individual and group concern in 
education to go too far and to encroach upon the prerogatives 
of the legally constituted body entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the school system. When the public has made its 
choice of those who are to direct the schools, it has also ex- 


pressed its confidence in their ability to perform the task 
: ably and well. If there are those on a board of education who 
have failed to measure up to accepted standards, they may 
: be retired at the next election. That power is within the 
| ‘province of the citizen who casts his ballot at school elections. 
; In the meanwhile, public discussion of school policies and 
procedures and petitions to the school boards — all in harmony 
| with public welfare —are the limit of the public’s right to 
interfere in schoolwork. 


School Administration and the Press 


ABoarp of education in a midwest city recently became 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the local press 
dealt with the matter of school news. The position taken by 
the school authorities was that either news matter regarding 


board-of-education deliberation given out by proper repre- 
, sentatives be printed as prepared, or that the newspaper’s 
version be subject to censorship. 

: This was resented by the newspapers. The contention was 
, made that since the editors did not propose to tell the school 
, authorities how to run the schools there should likewise be no 


attempt on the part of the school authorities to dictate to the 
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newspaper folks how to handle school news. One editor made 
this observation: “It is the school board’s duty to operate the 
schools; it is our duty to tell readers what the board is doing. 
That is so fundamental it cannot possibly be controversial. 
The school board must take its chances on what is printed.” 

In this particular instance, the school authorities may be 
supersensitive as to the things the newspaper may or may not 
print. Experience, however, has shown that where an eruption 
has arisen between a board of education and a newspaper it 
was because the latter garbled the news and thereby carried 
wrong impressions to the public. Then, too, there is a tendency 
on the part of some news reporters to tend to the frivolous 
and sensational and ignore the solid, worth-while things that 
the board has done. 

Those familiar with activities in the field of school adminis- 
tration know also that some of the activities are in their initial 
stages and that publicity regarding them may be premature 
and even harmful. It is also well established that matters of 
discipline affecting the character of pupils and teachers do not 
lend themselves to publicity without causing embarrassment. 
The sensible reporter knows this. But, the proprieties which 
should govern here are not always observed. 

Hence it is not surprising that occasionally a board of edu- 
cation becomes restive on the publicity question and resorts 
to policies which in the end may not be expedient. A heart-to- 
heart talk between school authorities and editors and reporters 
may do more than resolutions of protest or dictation to bring 
about an understanding. 


Timely School Building Questions 


A THOUGHTFUL and circumspect school-administrative 
body recognizes the fact that wear and tear, as well as 
changes in school organization, will affect the school plant 
and necessitate from time to time rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. To defer action until the situation has become acute 
does not always prove economical or wise. 

The school committee of Needham, Mass., came to the 
conclusion that, if a study is made of the need for new school- 
house construction and the rehabilitation of the present school 
plant, three important questions be made the basis for decision. 
The questions set forth were the following: 

1. Are present school buildings overcrowded to such an extent as to 
make more classrooms and other school facilities a necessity? 

2. Are present school buildings unsafe or insanitary for school 
children? 

3. Are present school buildings physically unsuitable or deficient in 
essential facilities to such an extent that they prevent children from 
receiving advantages from their schooling which can reasonably be 
expected? 

The three questions are quite inclusive. They not only 
cover the problem of ample school accommodations but also 
contemplate the elements of safety and sanitation and the 
complete adaptation of the facilities to the schools and the 
educational service to be given therein. 

A timely anticipation of housing needs implies the financial 
considerations involved. A well-planned budget recognizes the 
factor of obsolescence which attends all structures. A certain 
proportion of the available funds legitimately belongs to 
repair items and the general upkeep of the school buildings. 
But the instructional adequacy of the plant for progressive 
methods of instruction and a well-balanced educational pro- 
gram is the supreme test of the school plant. 
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School Business Officials Meet in Chicago 


“Modern trends in school-business admin- 
istration” as the general theme provided a 
fruitful approach to the discuss.on of the 
major problems and present-day difficulties ot 
public-school business administration by the 
National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials in its Chicago Convention, Octo- 
ber 10-14. While President Hibbert provided 
an interesting series of general sessions, with 
a number of distinctly unique high spots in 
professional oratory, the practical talks at the 
sectional meetings and the progress reports 
of nine technical committees which are carry- 
ing on special studies, indicated clear‘y that 
the Assocation is a professional and technical 
organization, whose chief interest and basic 
service lie in setting up new standards and 
improved techniques in school finance and 
accounting, school-bu Iding construction, 
schoolhouse operation and maintenance, school 
purchasing, and general school-business admin- 
istration. 

Chicago provided an ideal setup of hotels, 
bright and warm weather, and _ interesting 
entertainment. Members of the school-business 
staff were on hand to show the visitors a series 
of exceptionally fine school buildings, as well 
as efficient, central school-board offices, and 
warehouses and shops for the handling of 
supplies, books, and building materials and 
repairs. Sixty-seven manufacturers of school 
equipment and supplies exhibited their wares 
and offered helpful technical information on 
their products. 

The election of Mr. H. C. Roberts as pres- 
ident of the association was a very proper 
recognition of his outstanding service and 
leadership in the difficult insurance studies 
which he conducted. Mr. John W. Lewis, 
Baltimore, was advanced to the vice-presi- 
dency; Mr. H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, and 
Mr. Albert Austermuhl, Camden, N. J., were 
re-elected as secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively, Mr. John T. Cate, Glendale, Calif., 
and Mr. H. S. Mitchell, Dearborn, Mich., 
were elected to directorships. It is planned 
to take the next convention to Cincinnati. 


The General Meetings 

Business, political, and social trends were 
discussed at the opening meeting on Tuesday, 
October 10, by Mr. Lewis E. Parmenter, as 
the basis for considering trends in school- 
business management. The role of prophet 
concerning changes in educational organization 
and objectives was circumspectly essayed by 
Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, of the University 
of Michigan, in a discussion of “Reconstruc- 
tion Problems in Education.” 

The topic of “Trends in School-Building 
Design and Construction” afforded an oppor- 
tunity on Wednesday morning for very 
practical papers. Dr. Don C. Rogers, of the 
Chicago school system, showed that criteria 
of educational service, combined with fore- 
sight, economy, and absolute honesty have 
revolutionized the purchase of grounds for 
Chicago school buildings and are making 
possible correct locations, effective sizes of 
school units, and wider use of playgrounds. 
Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School- 
Building Service for the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education, discussed recent 
developments in “School Lighting” standards 
and pointed out the need for extensive studies 
of the physical and psychological effects of 
the new lighting standards. The latter, he 
said, have not been fully justified from the 


standpoint of cost. “Needed Research in 
School Building’ gave Dr. T. C. Holy, of 
Ohio State University, an opportunity to out- 
line fields in which research is badly needed 
and for which plans are under way. 

In discussing “Changes in the Structure 
and Administration. of American Education,” 
Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, suggested that American 
public schools will in the near future include 
“infant” schools and will take in the work 
now offered by the junior co:leges as term nal 
courses. They will of necessity include wide 


opportunities for adu't education, in Dr. 
Strayer’s opinion. All of this additional 
expense must be met by federal and state 
funds to supplement the local taxes which 
are now strained to the | mit. Federal and 
state aid must not interfere with local 
initiative and control of the schools which 


have been responsib!e hitherto for the best 
developments in education. 

Dr. Raymond V. Long, of the Virginia State 
Department of Public Instruction, — in 
discussing the financing of school-plant con- 
struction, urged the extension of federal aid 
to local school-building enterprises on the 
basis of a continuous program. The present 
PWA program is intended primarily to assist 
industrial recovery and does not cons der the 
necessity for a continuous, long-range educa- 
tional planning program. There is great need 
at this time for a federal school-building 
service, combined with state surveys of school- 
attendance units and school-building needs. 

Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, of Northwestern Un’- 
versity, in the concluding address of the 
afternoon, urged that federal control of edu- 
cation will be inevitable when the much- 
needed federal aid is given. He urged that 
federal control will be naturally self-limiting 
and instead of being harmful, will be distinctly 
beneficial. If education is so important that 
federal funds are necessary to provide a 
minimum standard in the backward states, 
then certainly control and direction of these 
standards will be desirable. In Dr. Lawler’s 
opinion, federal control will not and cannot 
go beyond externals over which there can be 
little controversy. It will not seek to 
determine what is to be taught, and how it 
is to be taught. 


Population and Educational Trends 


On Thursday morning, October 13, Dr 
Newton Edwards, of the University of Chi- 
cago, discussed at length social and economic 
trends in the United States as these affect 
education. He pointed out that the urban 
communities, and especially the more cultured 
and socially competent elements in these com- 
munities, are not reproducing themselves. 
The present growth in population is among 
the poorer whites and the Negroes in the 
southeastern and southwestern states. In the 
cities, the only high birth rate is among the 
unskilled laboring classes in the lower social 
and economic brackets. The resulting changes 
in our population are causing an inbalance in 
the educational systems. They promise tv 
make a considerable change in our cultural 
and social patterns unless our educational 
system overcomes the inbalance. As a solu- 
tion of this problem, Dr. Edwards suggested 
that federal aid to education is essential so 
that democracy may be kept in the middle 
way. 

Dr. 


Ned Dearborn, in discussing “Com- 
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munity Relations as a Co-ord'nate Part of 
School-Business Administration,” urged in his 
very witty way that better business manage- 
ment is necessary to effective achievement of 
the educational program. School-business man- 
agement is a highly technical and professional 
calling which must carefully keep in mind all] 
of the important social and economic implica- 
tions of education. 

Dr. Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools at Glencoe, Ill., who discussed “Edu- 
cational Trends and Their Implications for 
the Fiscal Management of Schools” brought 
the problem home much closer than did the 
previous speakers. With a clear understand- 
ing based on his experience as a city superin- 
tendent, Dr. Misner pointed out four impor- 
tant changes in city schoolwork which are 
having an immediate effect upon the financing 
of schools, upon the purchase of supplies, and 
upon general business control of school plants. 
The first obvious trend in American city 
schools is the greater flexibility in the in- 
structional program to meet the individual 
differences in children and to adapt the cur- 
riculum and the teaching methods to the 
needs and the interests of children. The grad- 
ual el mination of fixed class groups in the 
elementary schools is reducing retardation 
because it is grouping children on emotional 
and social similarities quite as well as upon 
actual achievement in classroom work. This 
flexibility in the instructional system is requir- 
ing the business management to provide new 
and different materials for instructional pur- 
poses and is reducing the use of many of 
the old standardized supplies. The activity 
program is causing unpredictable needs in 
instruction, and new developments are con- 
stantly arising so that school-business manage- 
ment must be flexible enough to adjust itself 
to the constantly changing situation. The 
school budget must consequently be more 
flexible and more nearly functional in order 
that the situation may be better met from 
month to month and year to year. 

A second important trend involves a greater 
participation of teachers in solving educational 
problems and in carrying on administrative 
activities. This is distinctly valuable because 
it simplifies many difficult problems of busi- 
ness management. The teacher who under- 
stands the difficulties of providing funds for 
schools will be readily convinced that she 
must live within the school income and must 
adjust her demands to the changed economic 
situation. 

A third trend is greater participation of 
various community agencies in educational 
service. The school administration must realize 
this and must make full use of these agencies. 
The schools must co-operate with park boards, 
health boards, and city councils to co-ordinate 
the work of education so that the schools 
will not duplicate services which other agen- 
cies can and should give. The welfare of the 
community as a whole must be taken into 
account in adjusting school services and school 
budgets. 

The fourth tendency involves pupil partic- 
ipation in the management of the school and 
in all of its activities. The physical-education 
program, the arts-and-crafts program, and in 
fact the whole activity program involve greater 
self-expression on the part of the children and 
the values here found must be utilized. 

At the Friday morning session, Dr. John G. 
Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, out- 
lined a program for financing extracurricular 
activities and for accounting for expenditures. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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GET THIS 
NEW FREE 
BOOK! 





NEW DITTO WORK- $] up 
BOOKS...NOW 

Ditto’s $5 authoritative workbooks and loose- 
leaf lesson cartons cover most subjects; to 
enliven teaching new ones appear regularly. 
Latest additions are: New arithmetic reason- 
ing problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grade; new 
4th grade geography; new ist grade number 
book; new pre-primer, “JackandJillatHome’’; 
new primer, “Jack and Jill at School’; new 
“Friends of Field, Stream and Forest’ for 
2nd through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains 
and Planes” for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc. 
... One book or carton 
contains more than most 


mR 


=. 


classes need; usually two yma rt” 
or more teachers share Sscag 
one. Ditto units: $1 up. = 
(Sent on approval if you e 
like.) Send for new free ‘ile 
Ditto W orkbook Catalog. | == 


BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, the gen- 
uine DITTO papers, inks and carbon impressions 
coordinate perfectly with DITTO gelatin rolls and 
duplicator liquid, preserving the machines and pro- 
ducing brightest impressions. For top results, 
match DITTO machines with DITTO supplies! 





ITH Ditto, your pres- 

ence is felt in dozens of 
places at once. For Ditto gives 
wingstoeverything you write, 
type or draw, literally multi- 
plying you, yet conserving 
time and energy for the things 
you now must neglect. 


THE CONSTANT AID 
With Ditto, ample numbers 
of forms, notices, reports, 
lectures and outlines are made 
swiftly, for about 5c a hun- 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


DITTO duplicators are priced from $3.95; 
every school and teacher can have DITTO 
benefits. Illustrated: Self-teeding DITTO D-6 
(liquid duplicator) for paper up to 9” by 14”. 
Prints anything typed, written or drawn, 1 to 5 
colors at once, $0 to 75 copies per minute, 
300 copies from one original. Because DITTO 
leads, DITTO offers both gelatin and liquid 
type duplicators. 












Ditto Sue. 





dred. For classes the same 
Ditto produces all that the 
school can use of maps, 
examinations, school news- 
papers, posters, and authori- 
tative Ditto practice texts. 


You and all your staff squan- 
der yourselves without Ditto. 
To apply yourselves to best 
effect, get ‘““New Efficiencies 
for Education” —the practical 
booklet that opens new realms 
of possibilities in school. 


DITTO, Inac., 
2277 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
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SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET 


(Concluded from page 56) 

The main business of the convention and 
the most attractive papers from the practical 
standpoint were those offered at the sectional 
meetings. 

In the section on “Supplies and Equip- 
ment,” Mr. William T. Simons, of Niagara 
Falls, showed that present tendencies in 
purchasing involve a closer understanding ot 
the instructional needs of teachers and a 
closer adaptation of techniques and policies 
to produce the largest returns for the school 
dollar spent for supplies. St. Louis has for 
many years followed highly satisfactory 
policies for obtaining quality as well as a 
low price, and the address of Mr. O. F. 
Hassemer showed how these policies are being 
adjusted with fine efficiency to present-day 
conditions. The Association’s program of de- 
veloping simplified specifications is progress- 
ing under the aggressive leadership of Mr. 
John W. Lewis, who presented a progress 
report. 

“Building Construction” proved to be a 
very live topic because of the present WPA 
program. Mr. Alfred C. Lamb, Detroit, de- 
scribed the recent standards for school- 
building construction in use in the newer 
Detroit schools. The general discussion which 
followed included experience in solving prob- 
lems relating to electric service, schoolroom 
lighting, school bonding, and maintenance. 

The most important outcome of the section 
on “School Accounting’ was a recommenda- 
tion that the United States Office of Educa- 
tion revise its bulletin on financial accounting 
and pupil accounting. A committee under the 
direction of Mr. Ira G. Flocken was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with Dr. Emery M. 
Foster of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The insurance studies carried on by the 
Association several years ago have been so 
successful that the Association has now un- 
dertaken the consideration of all aspects of 
liability insurance. Valuable papers were pre- 
sented by Mr. L. D. Shuter, of Columbus, 
Ohio, on “Liability Insurance as a School 
Problem,” and by Mr. S. C. Joyner on “The 
Insurance of the School Automobile Fleet.” 

Transportation is becoming an increasingly 
important activity in school administration. 
New features of ‘“School-Bus Construction” 
were discussed by Mr. A. R. Cosgrove of the 
General Motors Corporation. The technical 
aspects of “School-Bus Lubrication” were 
outlined by Mr. J. E. Jury, of the Shell 
Petroleum Company. The progress report of 
the Research Committee on Transportation 
was made by Mr. Charles G. Anderson of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Education 


Custodian Service in Denver 
Custodian service is always a fruitful topic 
of discussion by school-business managers 
Dr. George W. Grill’s excellent paper, which 
opened the session on Thursday, will be 
found on another page of this issue of the 
JourNAL. While Mr. James J. Ball, of Den- 
ver, modestly spoke of “The Custodian as 
Engineer of the School-Heating Plant,” his 
address widened into an outline of the entire 
Denver personnel program as applied to the 
school custodians. This program emphasizes 
well-considered standards for employing cus- 
todians, for training them in service, and 
promoting them; it involves a wage scale 
based on performance and reasonably high 
living standards: it looks forward to security 
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H. C. Roberts 
Sioux City, lowa 
President-elect N.A.P.S.B.O. 


in the job and retirement at the age of sixty; 
it seeks to make men contented by a reason- 
able work load and consideration for illness 
and vacations; above all, it recognizes the 
human dignity of the custodian and makes 
him an integral part of the educational work 
of the school system. 

It was regrettable that the outstanding pa- 
pers on “Cafeteria Management” were heard 
by so small a section of the convention. Dr. 
Evelyn Smith, of the University of Lllinois, 
showed how the lunchroom can be made of 
educational and social value; Mrs. Ethel 
Martin, of the National Dairy Council, 
pointed out principles of nutrition which the 
school lunch may promote by building up 
right habits. Mr. F. O. Washman, of Chicago, 
and Mr. W. E. Strickler, of Pittsburgh, sup- 
plied a practical note in their description of 
local policies. 

The section on “School Finance’ heard 
distinctly valuable papers by Business Man- 
ager J. W. Wolfe, of Omaha, School Auditor 
P. J. Hickey, of St. Louis, and Secretary 
Helen K. Thompson, of Greenvale, Pa. 

President R. W. Hibbert, of St. Louis, 
contributed much to the enjoyable character 
of the general session by his genial introduc- 
tion and his insistence on time schedules 


Book Week 1938 


Mary E. Foster’ 


In the files of this Department there is a 
bulky folder labeled “Book Week — Plays.” 
Their past use is evident by their present 
condition, paper with curling edges and many 
finger marks. They have accumulated over 
two decades, and they mark the efforts of 
many teachers and pupils and librarians who 
have felt that Book Week deserved attention. 

For the past twenty years there has been a 
growing emphasis on the importance of books 
in the lives of children and young people, 
crystalizing each November in “Book Week.” 
The year 1919 saw its inception sponsored by 

‘Head, Schools Department 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Carnegie Library of 


Pitts- 
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the American Library Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the American Book- 
sellers Association. Other organizations have 
added their enthusiasm and help, until today, 
when the National Education Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls all 
stress its celebration, a movement on a nation- 
wide scale has evolved. 

Anniversaries are generally happy occasions, 
To celebrate each year there has been an idea 
made tangible in a colorful poster. So this 
twentieth celebration will sail into our schools, 
libraries, and homes on a full-rigged schooner 
leading to “New Worlds— New Books,” 
through a starry sky from the brush of Joseph 
Binder. Many are the suggestions listed by 
various educational, library and other agen- 
cies to arouse interest in book ownership, 
Novel ideas, old stand-bys of which the chil- 
dren never tire will be put into action, and 
Christmas will see books under trees and in 
stockings — books which will give pleasure, 
build character, stir ambitions, light torches 
with far-reaching results to the boys and girls 
of today, who are living in new worlds which 
should evolve into better worlds through con- 
structive efforts such as this. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that during the month of 
August contracts were let for 429 school and 
college buildings, with a total floor area of 


2,893,000 square feet. The valuation of the build- 
ings was $18,383,000. 

During the month of September, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 466 school and college 
buildings, valued at $32,242,000. Contracts were 
also let for 9 laboratory buildings, valued at 
$505,000, and 40 gymnasiums, valued at 
$1,633,000. 

During September, contracts were let for 16 
new school buildings in states west of the 
Rockies. These will involve an outlay of $1,- 
278,150. Projects not yet under contract were 
reported in the number of 106, involving an 
estimated cost of $10,967,362. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of September, 1938, school- 
bond sales in the United States were reported 
in the amount of $26,614,317. The average rate 
of interest was 2.98 per cent. 

During the same month of September, sales 
of refunding bonds, tax-anticipation warrants, 
etc., were reported in the amount of $1,923,700 


PWA PROJECTS 

¢ Local communities and states throughout the 
country have passed all previous records in the 
filing of 12,804 applications for more than four 
billion dollars’ worth of PWA nonfederal projects 
under the 1938 program which closed on Septem- 
ber 30. 

In submitting their requests, the applicants 
asked for $768,298,529 in loans and $1,881,884,- 
891 in grants, or a total of $2,650,183,420 to 
finance the more than four billion dollars’ worth 
of building projects. 

Analysis of the applications and the amounts 
requested indicate that the average application 
was for an allotment of $207,000, which was to 
be used to finance construction costing around 
$313,000. Schools and educational buildings led 
the number of requests, followed by applications 
for public works projects, public bu Idings, roads, 
and bridges 


4 Wichita, Kans. Bids have been rece'ved for 
the construction of the John Marshall Inter- 
mediate School, to cost $340,000. 

¢ Pueblo, Colo. By a two-to-one vote, the 
citizens have approved a bond issue of $120,000, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the new junior 
college. The total cost of the project will be 
$210,000. 
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THE PERFECT TEACHING 
TYPEWRITER . . « Royal's New 


No. | is years ahead in design and per- 
formance! With beautiful modern lines, 
MAGIC Margin, and many other ad- 
vanced Features of the Future! 

For the first time, on any typewriter, 
the human side of typing has been given 
complete consideration. 

Every operation is easy, natural—based 
on correct typing posture. 

Students apply themselves— approach 
assignments with real enthusiasm. Prog- 
ress is faster, more thorough. Less teach- 
ing effort required! Lower teaching costs! 

Try this New Easy-Writing Royal now. 
Give it THE DESK TEST in your school. 





(7s SET 


NEW! REVOLUTIONARY 
No more setting of mar- 
gin stops by hand! MAGIC 
Margin does it automat- 
ically! Exclusive with 
the New Royal. 
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Gchool Administration in Action 





Changing Textbooks in the Schools 


The problem of changing textbooks in any 
school system is a very important one in the 
opinion of Supt. Frederick Leighton oi 
Oswego, N. Y. Insofar as circumstances and 
finances permit, textbooks should be changed 
from time to time so that at all times the 
pupils will have reasonably modern books for 
use. The suggestions and requests for changes 
should come from within the school system; 
and those making requests for changes should 
always keep in mind that new textbooks are 
numerous and expensive and that requests 
for changes should be made only after care- 
ful and continued consideration. 

In a communicaticn to the teachers of 
Oswego, Dr. Leighton has outlined the pro- 
cedure to be taken in changing textbooks, how 
requests for changes are to be handled, and 
how the administrative head should make his 
decision in the interests of the pupils who use 
the books. He writes: 

“Where a textbook has been in use so long 
that it is decidedly out of date, or where in 
the teacher’s judgment, it would be to the 
advantage of the pupils to replace the text 
with a more accurate or progressive book, the 
teacher should notify the superintendent. in 
writing, on or before October 1, that in her 
judgment a ‘study of the textbook in the 
particular subject should be made, during the 
school year-for the purpose of determining 
what book, if any, should be recommended 
to replace tlie book in use. Such a decision 
should be reached by the teacher independent 
of suggestions or requests from anyone else 
The notice to the superintendent shoud be an 
individual notice resulting from the teacher’s 
individual opinion and shou!d be sealed. The 
superintendent should tabulate these requests 
and should decide. which books are most 
needed, and how many changes, if any, should 
be made afid can be financed within the cur- 
rent year. He should then notify the teachers 
and book companies involved in the proposed 
changes, that studies will be made during the 
current year of such books as are under con- 
sideration for change. No committees to de- 
cide on the merits of new textbooks should 
be appointed by the superintendent and no 
vote of the teachers should be called for by 
the superintendent to decide on a new text. 

“During the period from October 1 to May 
1, each teacher interested in the proposed 
changes should make a careful and thorough 
study of the new books of all publishers on 
the subject under consideration, and she should 
not confine her study to samples which she 
happens to receive. She should find out every- 
thing she can about new books from repre- 
sentatives of the book companies and by 
correspondence and conversations with teach- 
ers in other systems, as well as in studying 
sample books at hand. 

“On a certain date between May 1 and the 
close of school, each teacher involved in the 
proposed change should be requested to ex- 
press in writing her first, second, and third 
choice of a text, giving the reasons for such 
choices. These selections should be personal 
and confidential and should be sent in sealed 
envelopes directly to the superintendent. 
Under no consideration should a teacher re- 


veal her choices to anyone until after all 
selections have been sent to the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent wishes an independent 
selection from each teacher based on her 
judgment. The superintendent should then 
tabulate and study the choices made, giving 
due consideration to the teacher’s training, 
experience, and success in teaching. Equal 


value may not be given to each teacher’s 
choice. and the superintendent may seek 
further information from within or from 


without his own system before deciding which 
text or texts, if any, to recommend. 

“Where necessity seems to warrant it, the 
superintendent should follow a similar plan, 
but for a shorter period, in recommending 
texts when the time element will not permit 
a study extending over so long a period. How- 
ever, it will be useless for principals or teach- 
ers to notify the superintendent a few days or 
weeks before the opening of a term that they 
must have a new text in some subject at the 
beginning of the next school term. Requests 
for changes in texts received by the superin- 
tendent during the closing weeks of any school 
year should necessarily be disregarded, be- 
cause there is neither the time nor the 
opportunity at that season of the year, to satis- 
factorily Study the proposed changes. Where, 
in the judgment of the superintendent, any 
text is so decidely out of date that the pupils 
will be hampered in their work because of its 
use, he should reserve the right to recommend 
a change, even though no teacher has rec- 
ommended it. The superintendent should re- 
serve the right~to disregard any or all of the 
aforesaid, if the circumstances and the best 
interests of the pupils warrant it 

“It should be kept in mind that the num- 
ber of schools which use a certain book need 
not necessarily indicate anything about the 
merits of the text; it may only indicate the 
quality of salesmanship used in introducing 
the book. It not infrequently happens that 
the best book is used in comparatively few 
schools. Consequently, teachers should make 
a thorough canvass of all the known avail- 
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Mr. Edward M. Lane 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Lane, for some years connected with 
the division of accounts and records of 
the Detroit board of education, has been 
promoted to the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary. As such he will be in complete 
charge of all records and account keep- 
ing for the board. 


able books adapted to the subject under 
consideration. 
“Courtesy would suggest that May and 


June be regarded as the closed season for 


textbook agitation in Oswego.” 


FUTURE BIRTH RATES 
UNITED STATES 


Boards of education who are entrusted w.th 
the direction of city school systems have become 


IN THE 


conscious in recent years of the new situation 
caused by the decline in the brth rate. This 
decline has shown up in reduced enrollment in 


the elementary schools, and while the high-school 
enrollment continues to grew, will ultimately 
affect the number of ch ldren who are attending 
the secondary schools 

A graph, recently prepared by the statistical 
division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and based upon data prepared by the 

(Concluded on page 62) 


BIRTH RATES AND DEATH RATES IN THE UNITED STATES . 


Biatn Rates: Osserveo rrom 1915 to 1937,° Estimate From 1938 To 2000' 
Deatu Rates: Opserved From 1900 To 1937,° Estimated From 1938 To 2000! 
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The Sealex Linoleum Floor (at University of Kentucky) 


Says 1 shewiiner to visitors... andlipe to 


costly floor maintenance 


PE A RRS 


HE rich deep hues of Sealex Linoleum establish 

a warm atmosphere of welcome in this entrance 

hall and reception room. Visitors and students enjoy 

not only the beauty of these floors but their quietness. 

For Sealex Linoleum is resilient; it softens the noise 
of passing feet. 

The authorities of the University appreciate the 


economy of these floors. For smooth, sanitary Sealex 


Both the reception room and the hallway in the new Students’ 
Union Building at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 
are equipped with Sealex Linoleum. The pattern is Sealex V eltone 
Linoleum with cut-to-order borders of Sealex Plain linoleum. 





Linoleum is easy to keep clean and never needs costly 
refinishing. What's more, Sealex is moderate in first 
cost and extremely durable! 

Installed by authorized contractors, Sealex Lino- 
leum is fully guaranteed for workmanship and 
materials. Write us for our new booklet, “Sealex 


Linoleum — The Ideal Floor For All School Areas.” 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 
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‘Mercedes High School in Mercedes, Texas, doesn’t do things 
half way. Their modern school buildings so well illustrated and 
described in this issue of American School Board Journal are 
ample proofs of that statement. Their program clocks and labora- 
tory panel are no exception for you will find “Standard” equip- 
ment throughout. 


If you want the benefit of over a half century of leadership in 
building electrical equipment of this type, why not write for 
complete information now. 


(Concluded from page 60) 

National Resources Committee, provides a p-cture 
that makes clear changes now going on and 
likely to occur in the future. 

“Two features are outstanding on the graph. 
In the first place, the trend of the curve of the 
birth rates is continuously downward, dropp ng 
from a rate of 27 per thousand in 1915 to a 
level of about half that by 1980. The course of 
the curve of death rates presents a different 
picture. Generally speaking, death rates have 
tended downward until 1933. Ind cations are that 
for some time to come, perhaps until about 1955, 
the death rates will run a nearly level course, at 
about 11 per thousand; thereafter we must expect 
a definite and rather decided increase in the death 
rate. Thus, while the curve of birth rates ‘s slated 
for a continued decline, the curve of death rates 
will show an upward course, even though the 
mortality in 1980 has been assumed to correspond 
to a mean length of life of about 70 years 
According to these moderate assumptions of the 
Nat-onal Resources Committee, the two curves 
will cross about the year 1980, when the values 
of the birth rate and the death rate will both be 
about 13 per thousand, and the population will 
reach its maximum. 

“On the surface, it would appear that we have 
40 years’ time from the present in whch to 
formulate and put into effect a population policy 
whereby to keep our numbers from ultimately 
declining. This, however, is far from the actual 
case, for we know that the present excess of 
the b rth rate over the death rate is deceptive 
By reason of a large proportion of people at the 
mature ages of life, where high reproductivity 
and low mortality are characteristic, our crude, 
or published, birth rate now shows a cons der 
able margin over the crude death rate. But when 
adjustment is made for the large and temporary 
proportion of the population in the middle ages 
of life, it ‘s found that, even with a continuation 
of present fertility and mortality, our country 
is headed for an ultimate decrease in numbers 
Thus the true rate of natural increase, which 
makes allowance for the relat:vely high concen 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Springfield, , ae Pye) Of fices In Principal Cities 


tration of our population at the reproductive ages 
of life, has been continually in the red since 1933 
Prior to that year the average size of family was 
suffic'ent to maintain indefinitely a continued in- 
crease of the population. Since 1933 the average 
size of our families has been insufficient to secure 
in permanence an increase, even though for a 
period of years the actual populaton will con- 
tinue to grow in number, by virtue of our 
temporary surplus of population in the repro- 
ductive ages. 

“Actually the situation may be even more 
critical than appears in the chart. For the graph 
is based on a very moderate assumption, accord- 
ing to which the birth rate will fall to 13 per 
1,000 in 1980. We have really no assurance that 
the decline may not be considerably greater. As 
a matter of fact, an alternative estimate by the 
National Resources Committee, on the assumption 
of somewhat lower birth rates and of a mean 
length of life of about 67 years, gives a max-mum 
population of 138,000,000 in 1955, followed even 
at that early date by a continued decline, which, 
in 1980, will reduce the population to 128, 
000,000.” 

Wh le obsolescence and the mobility of our 
population will always make the planning and 
construction of new school buildings necessary, 
it is likely that in the future there w-ll be far 
less need for vast school-building programs than 
there have been in the past. The additions will 
not requ re an increase in the total number of 
classrooms and a very desirable tendency toward 
centralization of rural-school districts and the 
enlargement of urban and semirural attendance 
districts will ultimately reduce the total number 
of school plants 


RULES GOVERNING SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 

The school board of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
approved a new polcy governing the furnishing 
of free transportation to school children, which 
has cost the schools about $21,484 annually. The 
new system will provide free transportation for 
the following groups of children: 


“For children in grades k ndergarten to 3 in- 


clusive, who live 1% miles or more from the 
nearest school which they are required to attend 

“For children in grades 4 to 6 inclus ve, who 
live 134 miles or more from the nearest school 
which they are required to attend 

“For children in grades 7 and 8 who live 2 
miles or more from the nearest school which 
they are required to attend 

“For children in grades 9 to 12 who live more 
than 2% miles from the nearest school which they 
are required to attend, if under 16 years of age 
and of indigent parents as determned by the 
department of pupil adjustment 

“For children in developmental B classes who 
live one mile or more from the nearest school 
they are required to attend 

“For children in developmental A classes who 
live 1% miles or more from the nearest school 
they are required to attend. 

“For children in prejunior classes who live 14,4 
miles or more from the nearest school they are 
required to attend 

“For children admitted to Smouse school (for 
crippled ch Idren) 

“For children whose health or physical condi- 
tion is such that they cannot in the judgment ot 
the school physician walk the above distances to 
school w_thout undue hazard to health. 

“For school messengers sent to the board-of- 
education office 

“For 6A pupils on regularly scheduled field 
trips or the public library each semester 

“The major effect of the new policy is to set 
definite distance lim'ts from homes to schools, 
under which transportation will not be furnished 
In the past, the policy was not stated previously 
in th’s form and it is now necessary to make 
uniform practices which have been established 
from time to time.” 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education 
has created two supervising directorships. Mr 
Curtis Gentry was appointed supervising director 
of secondary education and Mr. Roy Anderson 
supervising director of elementary education 
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Choose Furniture that “Lets Your School GROW” 


Handle Maximum Enrollment and Larger Classes 
without Handicapping either Instructors or Students 


When you have Laboratory; Home Economics, Vocational or 
Library Furniture to buy, think first of Kewaunee. It’s the 
certain way to save time and money and to be sure of maximum 
in service, student accommodation and value. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. 





FREE! NEW BOOK OF KEWAUNEE 
HOME ECONOMICS FURNITURE 


Just off the press! Shows com- 
plete new line of Unit Kitchen 
Furniture; Cabinet Sinks; 
Storage, Utility and Wardrcbe 
Cabinets; Serving Tables and 
Chairs: Automatic Adjustable 
Kitchen Stools, etc. Also con- 
tains 12 Blue Print Layouts 
showing floor plans for various 
sizes of complete Modern 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchens. Sent 
Free on request. 





. 
EXPERTS 


Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Il, 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


‘ 


Co: 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 








Karcite Sink No. 5-600 








Call on Kewaunee Engineers to assist you with plans for new 
equipment. They put at your disposal the advantage of 33 years 
experience. That’s the way to make sure the furniture you 
install now will allow your school to grow. Kewaunee Engineer- 
ing service is offered without charge or obligation. 





Combination Chemistry 
and Physics Table 
No. D-591 


Drawing Table 
No. L-2028 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON 
SCHOOL LAW 


The question of providing free transportation 
service to children attending parochial and pri- 
vate schools came under consideration of the 
New York Supreme Court, with the result that 
the court deemed such support unconstitutional. 
The court said: “Any contribution directly or 
indirectly made in aid of maintenance and sup- 
port of any private or sectarian school out of 
public funds would be a violation of the concept 
of complete separation of church and state in 
civil affairs and of the spirit and mandate of 
the constitution. 

“The state cannot compel children to attend 
free public common schools when their parents 
desire to send them to parochial schools, but 
their attendance upon a parochial or private 
school is a matter of choice and the cost thereof 
not a matter of public concern.” 

Warrants which were issued over a period of 
six years for governmental expenses of a board 
of education and which did not exceed, with 
prior indebtedness, the revenue that could be 
lawfully anticipated for the particular year, were 
valid obligations when issued, and hence a note 
by which warrants were taken up was valid, re- 
gardless of whether the amount of the note 
exceeded the anticipated revenue for the year 
in which the note was executed.’ 

The right to determine the number and char 
acter of busses used for the transportation of 
school children is with the county board of edu 
cation, and the equity will not interfere with the 


Judd vy. Board of Education of Union Free School 
Dist. No. 2, town of Hempstead, Nassau County, 15 
Northeastern reporter 2d 576, 278 N. Y. 200 

Citizens Bank vy. Rowan County Board of Education, 
148 Southwestern reporter 2d 704, 274, Ky. 481 


acts of such an agency unless the acts are infected 
with fraud, or bad faith, or gross abuse of 
discretion.’ 

A teacher who was discharged (by the school 
board of Olyphant, Pa.) before the effective date 
of the Pennsylvania teachers’ tenure act without 
notice provided for by another act making her 
contract binding from year to year, unless ter- 
minated on sixty days’ notice by the school 
board, merely had a possible right of action for 
breach of contract, and was not entitled to the 
execution of a new contract under the teachers’ 
tenure act. 

The minutes of a school board of a Pennsyl- 
vania fourth-class school district composed of 
five members, showing that it was moved by one 
and seconded by another to elect a certain person 
as principal, and that the directors answered 
“ves” as they were called, constituted a substan- 
tial compliance with the statute providing that 
an affirmative vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of a board of school directors, duly re- 
corded, showing how each member voted, shall 
be necessary in order to take any action on the 
appointment of a principal, where the minutes 
showed that at least a majority of the directors 
were present, and that all who were present voted 
for the appointment.’ 

The Chicago board of education may transfer 
a principal from elementary to high schools, or 
vice versa, in conformity with its rules and 
statutes as the best interests of the respective 
schools may require, and the transfer of a high- 
school principal to an elementary-school prin- 
cipalship without stated cause and without a 
hearing was not a “removal” contrary to the 
statute. 

The dismissal of a teacher by a board of school 
directors, notifying the teacher that she had 


*Scott v. Mattingly, 182 Southern reporter 24, Ala 

‘McNulty v. School Dist. of Borough of Olyphant, 200 
Atlantic reporter 3, Pa 

SA4ke v. Bloughk, 200 Atlantic reporter 10, 330 Pa. 590 

*McCoy v McCahey, 15 Northeastern reporter 2d 988 
Ill. App 


been dismissed, and giving her notice that an 
opportunity had been granted to her to meet 
with the board and show cause why she should 
continue to hold her position was illegal, for 
failure to comply with the statute requiring a 
detailed written statement of the charges and 
written notice of the time and place of the 
hearing, to be given to the teacher by the board 
before the dismissal action was taken by the 
board.” 

A teacher, who sought to recover salary 
allegedly due him, was required to prove that 
prior to the time the claim for salary covered, 
he held a contract in writing which employed 
him for that time and which was executed by 
the board of education. 

In the case of Bellman vy. San Francisco High 
School District (96 Calif. Dec. 139, Pac. 2d), 
where a girl student in a public senior high 
school was enrolled in a tumbling class main- 
tained by the governing board of the district 
under the compulsory physical-education law, 
it was held that it was the duty of the teacher 
employed by the school district to take into 
consideration such factors as the fact that some 
students show more aptitude for athletics than 
do others; that some find games and stunts very 
difficult; and that some forms of exercise are 
undesirable for girls. The court said that it was 
proper to consider whether the exercise was 
dangerous, and also whether the district and the 
teacher should have allowed or required the 
student to take instruction in tumbling. 

4 A personal-injury case brought against the 
board of education of Madison, Wis., was decided 
in favor of a teacher who stepped on an ice- 
cream cup on the school steps and fractured her 
ankle. She brought her claim before the state 
industrial commission which held that the school 
authorities had been negl gent by not providing 
handrails, and awarded a claim of $2,300 


In re Swink, 200 Atlantic reporter 200, Pa. Super 
*Copley v. Board of Education of Wayne County, 107 
Southeastern reporter 357, W. Va. 
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HOUSEKEEPING RULES OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Supt. Harold G. Campbell, of the New 
York City schools, has issued a new set of 
rules governing the housekeeping of the pub- 
lic schools which must be observed by all 
members of the school staff, including su- 
pervisors, principals, and janitors. The rules 
are as follows: 

1. a) A means of transmitting signals for dis- 
missal shall be provided for use in the event 
that signal bells or gongs are out of order. 

b) Cards bearing rapid-dismissal instructions 
shall be posted near the exit doors of all rooms 
used by pupils for study or instruction, includ- 
ing auditoriums, gymnas:ums, and yards. 

c) If it is necessary to send in an alarm of 
fire by means of the fire-alarm telegraph box in 
the school building, it shall be the duty of the 
custodian, at the intant when the building has 
been vacated by pupils and teachers, to send in 
an alarm from the nearest street fire-alarm box. 
This is to be done as a precaution in case the 
alarm box in the school should be out of order. 

2. All stairways, landings, and passageways 
shall be kept free of loose furniture or anything 
that blocks or narrows the exits. 

3. Doors to stair enclosures shall not be fas- 
tened back while the school is in session. 

4. All gates shall open out completely. They 
shall be provided with locks, and kept open and 
fastened back during school hours. 

5. All doorways of classrooms shall be kept 
entirely clear of encroaching furniture. There 
shall be a clear space at each door and all seats 
that interfere with free and rapid movement 
should be removed. Aisles and passageways 
should be clear at all times. 

6. All locks and bolts, wherever used on exit 
doors, shall be operated at the least once each 
week and kept oiled and ready for immediate 
use at all times. 

7. In schools where lectures or other enter- 
tainments are provided for the general public, 
the exit doors must not be locked at any time 
while the audience is within the bu‘lding. 

8. Movable chairs must not be used to increase 
the seating capacity of auditoriums. 

9. Attics and open cellars shall not be used 
for the storage of furniture, books, lumber, etc. 

10. Combustible material shall not be stored 
under or near gas meters, electrical meters, or 
switchboards. 

11. Kerosene, gasoline, benzine, and all inflam- 
able liquids must be kept in approved fireproof 
containers. 

12. Pupil’s individual desks, wherein pockets 
or other receptacles are provided for books, must 
be cleared out daily and kept clean. 

13. Desks and other furniture should be in- 
spected periodically for loose or broken parts, 
and a prompt report should be made. 

14. Loose sheets of paper should not be hung 
on classroom doors. 

15. Floors, workbenches, tables, and other 
equipment shall be kept clear of accumulations 
of sawdust, shavings, and litter of all kinds. 

16. In rooms of any kind where gas stoves are 
used, teachers should be cautioned as to the use 
of matches, and pupils instructed as to the proper 
method of lighting matches, and of disposing of 
match ends after use. 

17. Friction lighters should be used, where pos- 
sible, instead of matches. 

18. Electrical equipment which is not the 
property of the board of education may not be 
used in classrooms. 

19. Pupils must not carry matches into school 
buildings. 

20. Gas stoves or gas hot plates shall not be 
placed upon a wood-top table or other similar 
surface, unprotected by stone or metal with 
asbestos, or other incombustible materials. 


21. Rubber hose shall not be used for connec- 
tions for gas ranges, gas stoves, or burners, ex- 
cept on laboratory tables. 

22. Doors of shops, homemaking rooms, sc‘ence 
rooms, gymnasiums, pools, and shower rooms, 
and any other rooms containing supplies or 
equipment likely to present a hazard, should be 
locked when rooms are nct in use. Pupils should 
not be permitted access to such rooms unless a 
teacher is on duty there. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


@ Mt. Pleasant. Mich. The board of education 
has taken out accident-insurance policies on the 
high-school athletes, te cover injuries received in 
school games. Students insured are covered while 
playing or practic.ng for a game, while in trans- 
portation to or from places of practice or play 
away from home, provided such practice or play 
is under the supervision of the school coach or 
a duly delegated authority. 

The policy runs throughout the school year. 
For the football season, the premium is $2.50 per 
year; for sports other than football, the cost is 
$1.50 to $2 per year. The insurance company 
agrees to pay the beneficiary of the insured $200, 
in case of death occurring as a result of injuries. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has ordered 
a survey to determine the advisability of estab- 
lishing a special postgraduate course in business 
subjects, solely for boys in the clerical schools. 
It has been revealed that 154 boys in school, who 
had completed four-year courses in commercial 
subjects, were either repeating the same courses 
or were taking supplementary ones to increase 
their proficency. It is the purpose to place 
emphasis on speed and proficiency, as an aid to 
speedy employment. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The board of education is 
considering the expediency of air-conditioned 
classrooms, with the idea of conducting all-year 
schools. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The board of education has 
dismissed two janitors for becoming unusually 
active in seeking the defeat of a candidate for 
the school board. 

@ Pittsfield, Mass. At the suggestion of the 
school board, the mayor has appointed all school- 
building janitors as special police officers. The 
janitors in the school system are included in the 
appointments. The action was taken to guard 
against school property depredations. 

4 Fredericksburg, Tex. Each member of the 
board of education is a regular reader of the 





A front entrance to the Mercedes High School. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

A review of public education in America 
today will furnish ample evidence that adminis- 
tration in public education has been creatively 
constructive. In the school systems of the 
several states, one sees the handiwork of the 
great educational statesmen of America — 
many of them teachers, many others superin- 
tendents and administrators. In innumerable 
counties and districts, the institutions of public 
education stand out conspicuously as the out- 
standing accomplishment of the community in 
its long effort to perfect agencies of social 
action. If one were to characterize the Amer- 
ican scene, one could not fail to note that the 
predominating feature is the American public 
school with its imposing building and its in- 
fluence and service to the people of the com- 
munity.—John A. Sexson, President, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
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ScHooL Boarp JourNAL. The board recently com- 
piled, edited, and published a code of admin- 
istration, sett:'ng forth the general duties of those 
officially responsible for the control, admin- 
istration, and supervision of the school program. 
A copy of the code was distr buted to each family 
in the district. The officials of the board are 
Herman Fischer, president; Max J. Bierschwale, 
vice-president; and A. H. Kneese, secretary. 

¢ A ser.es of educational meetings, sponsored 
by the East Grand Rapids board of education 
and the U. S. Department of the Interior at 
Washington, is being conducted in the high 
school. The forum comprises ten lectures and 
panel discuss-ons to be given by four prominent 
speakers. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. In denying several requests 
for the use of school auditoriums, the board of 
education has voted to retain its rule not to 
permit school halls to compete with private 
halls for events where admissions are charged. 

¢ Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been selected to make a survey of 
the school system of St. Louis, Mo. The survey 
will be completed May 1, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Ross L'‘llard, new 
president of the school board, has indicated that 
he will return to the committee system of 
handling city school business in place of allow- 
ing board members to sit in on all matters 
Following grand jury action against the old 
board, the board abolished all committees and 
met as the committee-of-the-whole on all matters. 
Mr. Lillard plans to abolish this practice, wh‘ch 
he said was merely intended to cover the period 
of upheaval following the court action. 

¢ Milwaukee, W:s. A textbook advisory com- 
mittee has been formed to give teachers a stronger 
voice in the selection or discontinuance of public- 
school textbooks. The committee ‘s composed 
of fifteen members, representing six teachers’ 
groups and the superintendent’s office. Working 
with the advisory committee is a subjects com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the high 
schools, chosen by the principals. 

@ Salem, Mass. A speech cl nic is being con- 
ducted in the schools this year. The board 
estimates that twenty children will be taught in 
classes conducted one full day each week. 

4 Ashland, Ky. A cafeteria has been installed 
in the new junior college as a means of closer 
superv.sion of the students during the noon hour 
and of providing lunches at a reasonable cost 
to students. 

4 Virginia, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a tentative plan for shortening of the 
school year through the elimination of holidays. 
School sessions were started one week earlier this 
fall. 

4 Urbandale, Mich. Half-day sessions have 
been inaugurated in the grades and junior high 
school. The voters recently defeated a school 
bond proposal, and the state fire marshal refused 
to permit the reopening of the portable buildings 
formerly in use. 
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George Washington High School 
Los Angeles, California 
Thomas E. Hughes, Principal 


The Hammond Organ 
2977 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information about 
the usefulness of the Hammond Organ for 
schools and colleges, as indicated by actual 
school experiences. 


School Board News 


a aaa 


@ Mahopac, N. Y. The school board has re- 
ceived a report from Mr. Paul H. Rhode, director 
of the summer playground work on a new system 
inaugurated this year, through which a small 
reg stration fee was collected from children for 
the payment of play equipment and incidentals. 
No child was compelled to pay the small fee, 
but it is interesting to note that 152 children 
paid it willingly. The fee was 10 cents for little 
tots and 20 cents for children 10 years and over. 
There were 114 children who did not pay the fee. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board is 
this year continuing its policy of allowing the 
use of school buildings at night. Under a new 
schedule just adopted, each of the six high schools 
will have twenty nights of use wthout charge, 
and each of the junior high schools four nights 
each. Thirty-seven elementary schools have been 
allotted two free nights each. The recreation 
department has been allotted 160 nights of use of 
elementary build ngs, and 180 nights of use at 
junior and senior high schools. Boy scouts will 
be allotted ten elementary buildings for 24 
nights each. 

4 Virgin'a, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a tuition fee of $60 per year for non- 
resident students in the junior college, to be paid 
at the rate of $20 per quarter. Local complaints 
had been made against the policy of providing 
free education for outsiders. 

¢ Beverly Hills, Calif. A valuable piece of 
work was completed last year in the Unified 
School District when Supt. Edward J. Hummel 
arranged for the cod fication of the board and 
administrative policies of the district. These have 
now been so arranged that_new policies may be 
put into force at any time. Each toard-<aember, 
as well as each member of the adm‘nistrative 
staff has been provided with a copy of the 
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@ “No single investment of student 
body funds has brought more real 
pleasure and cultural value than our 
Hammond Organ,” says Mr. Hughes. 
“We used it last June in our outdoor 
commencement exercises and it was 
so enthusiastically accepted not only 
by the students but also by the thou- 
sands of adults in the audience that 
we are still receiving many written 
and spoken commendations.” 

As in many, many other schools 
and colleges, the Hammond now in 
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“We find our Hammond 


NDISPENSABLE 


in the cultural, professional and vocational 
opportunities it affords” 


writes Mr. Hughes, in a long, enthusiastic letter 


use at the Washington School is 
proving invaluable in assemblies and 
in connection with the Glee Club. 
Let us send you further information 
about how the Hammond would im- 
prove your school band or orchestra 
enable you to offer organ instruc- 
tion—provide fitting music for op- 
erettas, plays, and even student danc- 
ing. Get in touch today with your 
nearest Hammond dealer. Or for full 
information, send in the coupon at 
the left, now before you forget it. 


Te HAMMOND ORGAN 


$1 250 and up, f.o.b. Chicago, depending 


policy book. Each teacher also has a book in 
corporating all policies bearing on his or her 
work. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The school board has arranged 
a new night-school schedule, wh’ch divides the 
1939 evening-school session into two terms of ten 
weeks each. A fee of $3 is charged each student 
for each term. Students taking shopwork, typing, 
or swimming are required to pay $4 per term. 

4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
begun a survey of the city’s junior high schools, 
to determine whether the six-three-three plan or 
the eight-four plan is to be used in the future. 
The board has indicated that it is anxious to 
decide upon a policy regarding the six-three-three 
plan of organization, calling for six years of 
elementary school, three years of junor high 
school, and three years of senior high school. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the 
school board has voted to require that principals 
hereafter appointed in the city schools shall hold 
masters’ degrees. The new regulation will go into 
effect after September, 1941. Sufficient time will 
be given the present princ:pals to acquire the 
degrees. It was felt that to compel the acquire- 
ment of degrees at the present time would limit 
the choice to a small group fortunate enough to 
hold the degree but whose qualifications would 
be below those of others who hold the bachelor’s 
degree. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has approved a modified school-building pro- 
gram, calling for a total expenditure of $1,400,- 
000. The original estimate for the needed build- 
ings was set at $3,018,000 but this was reduced 
by order of the city council ways-and-means 
committee. The program will include an elemen- 
tary school, a new wing for the Southwest High 
School, a new wing for the boys’ vocational high 
school, an addition to a junior hgh school, and 
improvements looking toward the elimination of 
certain fire hazards. 

@ Dubuque, Iowa. Bonds in the amount of 
$420,000 have been approved by the voters to 


on size of installation 


match a PWA grant of $343,000 for finance ng a 
school building 

@ Maria, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $50,000. The proceeds of the 
bonds will match a PWA grant for the construc- 
tion of a combination gymnasium and auditorium 
at the hgh school 

4 Austin, Minn. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $450,000, which is to match a 
PWA grant of $343,575 for the construction of 
a high-school addition. The build ng will include 
@ gymnasium, an auditorium, manual-arts rooms, 
a library, thirteen classrooms, and rooms for the 
junior college. The total estimated cost of the 
project is $763,500 

¢ Muskogee, Okla. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $275,000, which is to 
match a PWA grant of $225,000 for the financing 
of a junior-high-school building, a football 
stadium, and a number of school additions. 

4 Darlington, Wis. The voters have approved 
a bond issue in the amount of $85.000, which 
is to match a refunding issue of $17,000, for 
financing the construction of a high and grade 
school. 

4 Covington, Ky. The school board has 
accepted a PWA grant of $439,019, which is to 
match a bond issue, for financing an extensive 
school-building program. The cost of the build- 
ings projected, including the purchase of addi- 
tional ground, is expected to reach $1,000,000 

4 Guntersville, Ala. A new lunchroom has 
just been taken over by the city school parent- 
teacher association. The building, built of field 
stone to match the school building, is 32 by 60 
feet in size. 

#¢ Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
begun a public-forum study of the European 
crisis 

4 Virginia, Minn. The school board has ap- 
proved courses of instruction for the evening 
school. Three new classes — machine shop, weld- 
ing, and _ building construction—have been 
formed. 
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4 Grafton, W. Va. The voters in Taylor 
a County have approved a school-bond issue of 
a $346,500, which is to match a PWA grant ol 
ol $283,500. The program calls for the construction 
de of five schools and a gymnas‘um, at a total 
ns, cost of $630,000. 
he 4 Broadhead, Wis. The voters have approved 
he a bond issue of $85,000, to be devoted toward the 
construction of a new school, to cost $142,000 
ed The board has obtained a PWA grant of 45 
to per cent of the cost 
ng 4 Dolton, Ill. The school board in Dist. 148 
all has recently completed a school-renovation pro- 
gram, through which four build ngs were com- 
ed pletely renovated, decorated, and cleaned. The 
ch school grounds were enlarged, graded, and re- 
or surfaced. The work was done at a cost of $4,000 
de to the district. The Federal Government con- 
tributed nearly $40,000, which went largely for 
as labor employed on the project. 
to 4 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. A bond issue in the 
ve amount of $26,000 has been approved by the 
d- voters 
li- ¢ New Hampton, Iowa. The voters have 
approved a bond issue of $82,000 for school- 
as building purposes. A federal grant of 45 per 
it - cent has been obtained to finance a project cost- 
‘Id ing $150,000. 
60 ¢ By a nine-to-one vote, the electors at Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., have approved a bond issue of 
as $877,000. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
an for the construction of a junior high school and 
library 
Pp- ¢ Liberty, Mo. The voters of the school dis 
ng trict have approved a bond issue of $69,000, 
d- which is to match a PWA grant of $56,250, for 
en the construction of a grade school and the 


remodeling of a school for Negro children. 
¢ East Moline, Ill. The school board of the 
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MEDART SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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No obligation. 


3530 DeKalb Street 
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United Township High School has completed 
the construction of an auditorium-gymnasium 
building. 

4 Springfield, Mo. Construction work has been 
started on the new auditorium and _ industrial- 
arts building which is being financed with a 
bond issue of $231,000 and a PWA grant of $188,- 
000. R. G. Alexander, St. Louis, is the architect. 

@ Kansas City, Kans. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the Sumner High 
School, to cost $750,000. The bu_lIding is being 
financed with a PWA grant of $337,000. 

4 Laramie, Wyo. The voters recently approved 
a $250,000 school-bond issue, the proceeds to be 
used for the financing of a building program to 
cost $454,000. 

4 Alexandria, La. A bond issue of $100,000 
has been carried by the voters. The proceeds of 
the bonds will match a PWA grant of $90,000, 
to be used for the construction of a new grammar 
school. 

4 Manchester, N. H. The school board and the 
board of aldermen have begun plans for the con- 
struction of a new Webster School, to cost 
$250,000. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The voters of the city have 
approved a school-bond issue of $330,000, which 
is to match a federal grant of 45 per cent, or 
$270,000, for the construction of the proposed 
northeast high school. The total cost of the 
building will reach $600,000 

4 Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. A bond issue of 
$483,000 has been approved by the voters. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the con- 
struction of a new school. 

¢ Fredericktown, Ohio. A bond issue in the 
amount of $77,000 has been approved by the 
voters. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
for the construction of a new elementary school 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The voters have approved 
a proposal of the school board for a bond ‘ssue 
of $1,800,000. The proceeds will be used for 
financing a school-building program, to cost $3 - 
268,540 and comprising six elementary schools, 
a fine arts building for the h‘gh school, and 


Let Medart help you solve your School Equipment Problems. . . 
A competent staff of Engineers is available to analyze your needs, make 
recommendations, and to prepare detailed plans based on your specifi- 
cations and our years of experience with the manufacture and in- 
Lockerobes, 
Basketball Backstops, Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 
We invite School Officials and Architects 
to avail themselves of this service offer. 


Sales Engineers in all principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory 


Drs CMmyan 
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Gym Apparatus, Gym Seats, 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 


‘St. Louis, Mo. 
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additions to five buildings. The board has re- 
ceived a PWA grant of $1,101,393. 

@ Moberly, Mo. A bond issue of $80,000 has 
been approved by the voters. The proceeds will 
be used to match a PWA grant of 45 per cent, 
for a school-bu Iding and repair program. 

¢ Scottsbluff, Nebr. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $206,000, which is to match a 
PWA grant of $169,000, for school buildings 
estimated to cost $375,000. The program will 
comprise two elementary schools, the remodel- 
ing of the Central school into a junior college, 
and an addition to the Bryant School. 

¢ Hays City, Kans. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $102,000, the proceeds of which 
will be used for a new school building. 

4 Winfield, Kans. At a spec al election, the 
voters authorized the board of education to use 
money on hand together with a federal grant, 
for the construction of a seven-room elementary 
school. The cost will be $50,000. 

4 Van Etten, N. Y. A bond issue of $126,500 
has been approved by the voters. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used for school-building 
purposes. 

¢ Brainerd, Minn. At a recent election, the 
voters approved a bond issue of $170,000, which 
will match a PWA grant of 45 per cent, for the 
construction of two elementary schools. 

# Minneapolis, Minn. At a recent meeting, the 
city council and the board of est’ mate and taxa- 
tion authorized the sale of bonds for the new 
$1,000,000 school-building program of the school 
board. The program will include an elementary 
school, a senior high school, alterations to the 
North High School, and additions to three 
present buildings. 

¢ A committee of school-board members and 
superintendents in M'chigan has begun work on 
a plan to make it easier for schools to borrow 
money for constructing new buildings. Dr. Eugene 
Elliott, state superintendent, favors a change in 
the law so that school construct'on may be 
approved by only a majority vote. The loans 
would be paid back in fifteen years. 
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4 Wyomissing, Pa. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the new high school, estimated 
to cost $385,000. 

4 Doylestown, Pa. The school board has made 
application for a PWA grant to aid in the con 
struct:on of a junior-senior high school, estimated 
to cost $250,000. 

¢ Montpelier, Vt. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $360,000 for a new school. 

¢ Middletown, Ohio. Construction work will 
be started on a new school in Mayfield, to cost 
$200,000. 

4 Park Rapids, Minn. Construction work has 
been started on a new school, to cost $230,000. 

4 P.ttston, Pa. The school district has begun 
plans for a $400,000 school-building program 

@ Waterloo, Iowa. The east-side schoo! district 
has selected the site for the new elementary 
school, to cost $315,000. 

@ Covington, Ky. The school board has em 
ployed four architects to prepare plans for three 
new schools and an addition to a fourth school 
A bond issue will be voted to match a PWA 
grant of $439,019. 

@ Thief River Falls, Minn. The voters of 
School District No. 18 have authorized the 
issuance of $185,000 in bonds. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used to match a PWA grant 
of $153,818, for the construction of an addition 
to the Lincoln High School 

@ Edgerton, Wis. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $88,000, to match a PWA grant 
of $71,000 for the construction of a gymnasium 
and high school. 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. A bond issue in the 
amount of $134,100 has been approved by the 
voters. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
to match a PWA grant of 45 per cent, for the 
operation of a bu Iding program costing $512,176 

¢@ Ft. Atkinson, Wis. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $64,000, which is to match a 
PWA grant, for the construction of the new 
Barrie School, estimated to cost $100,000. 

@ Hermosa Beach, Calif. The school d'strict 
has approved a bond issue of $98,500, which with 
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UALITY SEATING 
as IRWIN Builds It 


Note the structural superiorities of the No. 192 Chair shown opposite. 


They’re typical of the extra quality you will find in all IRWIN Seating. 


v 


1. Frame is heavy, hot rolled, angle-shape steel. 2. Continuous angle-steel supports 
double-riveted to posts, provide rigid re-inforcement to all four sides of desk. 3. Front, 
bottom, rear and side panels are 20 gauge steel, firmly welded to frame. 4. Heavy angle- 
shape steel braces provide maximum support to all four corners of top, prevent sagging. 
5. Desk top adjustable to four levels, at 34” intervals, securely attached to desk frame. 
6. Non-marring oval shape glides formed out of leg itself. 7. Form-fitting plywood seat 
bolted to frame with rust-proof smooth-head bolts. 8. Posture shaped back slats, riveted 
to back posts with rust-proof smooth-head rivets. 9. The split-proof, plywood desk top 


is rigidly attached to top braces by nine wood screws. 


v 


For the best solution to any classroom or auditorium seating require- 
ment, write for the new IRWIN catalog. 


a PWA grant of $80,424, will be used for the 
construction of a twelve-room school building. 
@ Carlsbad, N. Mex. The board of educat‘on 
has received a federal loan of $249,000 and a 
grant of $203,727 for the financing of a school 
building program, estimated to cost $450,000 
The program calls for the construction of a senior 
high school and an elementary school. 

¢ Billings, Mont. The voters have approved 
the proposed m llion-dollar school-building pro 
gram of the board of education. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used to finance the 
district’s share of the building program. The 
federal grants provide $438,000 for the senior 
high school, $59,535 for the elementary school, 
and $2,289 for the aud torium 

¢ Boone, Iowa. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $198,000 for the financing 
of a new school-building program. The buildings 
will be financed with a PWA grant of $162,000 
@ Milwaukee, Wis. The Federal Government 
has approved PWA grants of $792,000 to ad in 
financing the construction of four schools, and 
an addition to the Riverside High School. The 
Gaenslen School will cost $335,000 and the 
Manitoba School $200,000. 

¢ Amarillo, Tex. The school board has rece’ved 
a PWA grant of $143,370 to aid in financing the 
construction of four gymnasiums. The federal 
grant covers 45 per cent of the cost, and the 
remaining 55 per cent will be taken from current 
school funds. 





SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND BUSINESS 


The main difference between it and any 
other large business is the lack of interest, 
sincerity, and aid of the stockholders. Our 
business is not shipping cotton or digging 
oil out of the ground. It is something more 
imvortant than that — the education of your 
children. It is your money that we are spend- 
ing. — Holger Jeppesen, member of the 
board of education, Houston. Tex. 





« GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN «+ New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. + Territorial Distributors 


‘Throughout the United States 


# Moline, Ill. The voters recently approved a 
school-bond issue of $212,000 for the construction 
of a junior high school and an_ elementary 
school. A PWA grant of 45 per cent of the cost 
has been obtained by the school board 

@ South Bend, Ind. The Federal Government 
has approved a PWA grant of $298,636 to aid 
in the financing of the new east-side high school. 
An additional $364,925 will be obtained through 
the sale of bonds. 

@ Marshfield, W's. The school board has re- 
ceived a PWA grant of $216,000, or 45 per cent, 
to be used in the construction of a new senior 
high school, to cost $480,000. 

4 Dallas, Tex. The school board has received 
an additional grant of $144,708 to cover increased 
construct’on costs on two school-building projects, 
estimated to cost $593,573. 

@ Ness City, Kans. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $55,000, to match a PWA grant 
of $45,000, for the construction of a new school 
building. 

¢Springfield, Mo. The voters at an election, 
have approved a school-bond issue of $231,000, 
the proceeds to be used for the construction of 
a senior high school, to cost $420,000. A PWA 
grant of $188,730 has been obtained 

¢Crosby, Minn. The voters of School District 
No. 51 have approved a bond issue of $74,000, 
to match a PWA grant of 45 per cent of the 
cost, for the construction of a gymnas.um and 
auditorium 

4 Polson, Mont. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $80,000 for the erection of 
an auditorium and gymnasium. 

4 Missoula, Mont. A bond issue in_ the 
amount of $146,000 has been approved by the 
voters. The bonds will be used to match a PWA 
grant of $119,000, for the construction of an 
addition to the high school 

¢ North Adams, Mass. New plans and specifi- 
cations have been ordered prepared for the Mark 
Hopkins School, to cost approximately $240,- 
000. W. S. Holmes, Lansing, Mich., is the 
architect. 
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A NEW TREND IN INDUSTRY 


Significant for 
Vocational 
Training 


Light motor-driven tools have penetrated industry 
to a remarkable extent. In thousands of machine 
shops, woodworking plants, pattern shops, mainte- 
nance departments, shipping rooms — low-cost tools 
similar to those in the photograph have been adapted 
as standard equipment. 








This new development is of vital importance to 
those concerned with vocational training. It means 
that in addition to the obvious advantages of light 
power tools, with their low first cost, low operating 
cost, greater adaptability and flexibility, there is now 
the great advantage of training students on tools 
they will actually use in industry. 





Delta light power tools are being adopted by 
schools all over the country. Before deciding on 
equipment for your wood and metal working shops, D elta Manufacturi ng Cc oO 
get the full story of the Delta modern motor-driven a 
tools. Write today for the new 1939 Delta Catalog 685 East Vienna Avenue . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















Peterson 
Laboratory and Library 


Furniture 





Be Sure of Quality 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 



















Common Sense 


Inkwell No. 12 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Peterson Laboratory and Library furniture is built 
for greatest convenience and maximum life. 46 
years of specialized skill and the most modern de- 
velopments are built into every item. You can pay 
more but you can’t buy better. Send for our 
Catalogue No. 20. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO.., Ine. 


Established 1892 
1222 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 
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BUILDING NEWS 


4 Sayv lle, N. Y. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $249,500, which is to match 
a PWA grant of $112,272, for the construction of 
an elementary school, to cost $392,500 

4 Portage, Wis. The contract has been let for 
the constructon of the new senior high school, 
to cost $242,855. The building is being financed 
with a bond issue of $134,000 and a PWA grant 
of $108,855. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
approved plans and specificat ons for two high 
school additions, to be completed at a cost of 
$1,711,486. The buildings will be financed with 
a PWA grant of 45 per cent of the cost. 

@ Norwalk, Ohio. The voters have approved a 


bond issue of $148,500, which is to match a 
PWA grant of $121,500, for a_ high-school 
building. 


4 Boonville, Mo. A bond issue 
of $175,000 has been approved by 
The proceeds of the bonds will be 
school-build ng project 

4 Lisbon, N. Dak. The voters 
a bond issue of $72,600, 
PWA grant of $59,400, 


in the amount 
the voters 
used for a 


have approved 
match a 


which is to 
for the construction of 


a grade- and high-school building, to cost 
$132,000. 

4 Sheffield, Ala. By a n‘ne-to-one vote, the 
citizens have approved a bond issue of $124,000, 


which is to match a PWA grant of $123,000, 
for financing a school-building program to cost 
$270,000. 

@ East St. Louis, Ill. The board of educat‘on 
has begun plans for the construction of the 
proposed new high school, to cost $1,250,000. 

@ Wheaton, Ill. Construction work was started 
November 1 on the addition to the high school, 
to cost $304,200. 

@ Alexandria, La. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $100,000. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used to match a PWA grant of 
$90,000, for the construction of a new grammar 
school, to cost $200,000 

4 Ames, Iowa. The school board has obtained 
an additional grant of $32,400 to aid in the 











construction of the new senior hgh _ school, 
estimated to cost $583,000 

4 West Middlesex, Pa. Plans have been 
approved for a new school building, to cost 


$250,000 

¢ Mansfield, Ohio. Construction work has been 
started on the senior-h:gh-school shop building 
The building is one of the projects in the new 
$1,000,000 school-building program 
4 Belvidere, N. J. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $107,550, which is to match a 
PWA grant for the financing of a new high 
school, estimated to cost $239,000 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. The board of city com 
missioners has approved a school-building pro- 
gram, est mated to cost $286,572. The program 
calls for the construction of three schools 

4 Barberton, Ohio. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $375,000 to match a PWA grant 
for the financing of a school-building program, 
estimated to cost $681,810. 

4 El Monte, Calif. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $175,000 to complete the con 
struct on of new buildings at the El Monte 
Union High School. 

4 Belleville, N. J. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $84,865, whch is to match a PWA 
grant of $154,300, for an addition to School 
No. 3. 

4 San Angelo, Tex. A bond issue in the amount 
of $250,000 has been approved by the voters. 
The expenditure of the money will be dependent 
upon a PWA grant of $200,000. 

4 Dillon, Mont. A bond issue of $165,000 has 
been approved by the voters for the new county 
h'gh school, estimated to cost $300,000 
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Used by Leading 
Schools Everywhere 


Solars are silent “collectors” whose 
one job is to keep your school 
building and grounds neat, clean 
and sanitary. These convenient all- 
steel containers are easy to use and 
can be placed wherever waste ac- 
cumulates. Attractively designed 
and beautifully finished with baked- 
on enamel paint, they harmonize 
with all surroundings. (White, gray, 
green, and grained mahogany are 
standard finishes.) Inner containers 
of paper, burlap, or galvanized 
steel are easily removed = and 
emptied. 


Write today for attractive booklet 
and interesting prices. 


Solar-Sturges 
Mig. Co. 


Melrose Park. Illinois 


Association, at Des 


Vovember 3-5 lowa Teachers 
Moines, Charles F. Pye, Des Mo'nes, secretary 

Vovember 4-5 Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Kansas City. F. L. Pinet, Topeka, secretary 

November 10-11. Delaware Teachers Association, at 
Dover. Mexie Brown, Harrington, secretary 

November 10-12, New Jersey Teachers Association, 
at West Orange. S. C. Strong, West Orange, secretary 

Vovember 16 Illinois State School-Board Associa- 
tion, at Springfield. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary 

Vovember 17. Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, at Boston. Burr J. Merriam, Framingham, secretary 

Vovember 17-18. New England Association of School 


Superintendents, at Boston. Burr J. Merriam, Framingham 
secretary 
Vovember 18 Georgia Association of School Super- 
intendents, at Atlanta. L. D. Askew, Monroe, secretary 
Vovember 21-23. South Dakota Education Association 
at Mitchell. N. E. Steele, Sioux Falls, secretary 
November 22-25 Virginia Education Association, at 
Richmond. C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, secretary 
Vovember 24-26 National Council of Teachers of 


English, at St. Louis, Mo. W. W. Hatfield, Chicago, IIL, 
secretary 
Vovember 24-26 Texas Teachers’ Association at 


Dallas. B. B. Cobb, Fort Worth, secretary 

November 25. Texas Association of Elementary Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors, at Dallas. Miss Corinne Nash, 
Waco secretary 

December 1-3 Arizona Teachers Association at 
Phoenix. J. J. Clark, Phoenix, secretary 

December 2—3. New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Boston. G. S. Miller, Tufts 
College, Minn., secretary 

December 27-2 New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals, at Syracuse Ella Smallenburg, 


Buffalo, secretary 
December 27-20 Ohi Education Association at 
Columbus. W. B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary 


December 27-29. Pennsylvania Asso- 


ciation, at Harrisburg. J. H. Kelley 


State Education 
Harrisburg, secretary 


December 28—30 Illinois Education Association, at 
Springfield. Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, secretary 

December 28—30 Modern Language Association of 
America, at New York. P. W. Long, New York, secretary 

December 28 Music Teachers’ National Association 


at Washington, D. C. D. M 
secretary 
December 28-30 
Portland. E. F 
December 30-31 
Business Officials 
secretary 


Swartout, Lawrence, Kans 
Teachers’ Association, at 
Carleton, Portland, secretary 
Ohio Association of 


at Columbus. C. L. Porghardt 


Oregon 


Public-School 
Dayton 
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Want to eliminate the danger of scalding in your showers? 


@ No danger of lawsuits. No more 
accidents on slippery wet floors while 
trying to dodge a “shot” of icy cold or 
scalding water— When you use a shower 


~ 
wn 


bath regulated by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right where 
you want it. You can really enjoy the thrill 
of a comfortable shower in absolute safety. 
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Upon request we shall be glad to send catalogs 
describing our complete line of S-A-F-E-T-Y 
Water Mixing valves for Individual Showers, 
Group or Gang Showers, Zone or Progressive 





Showers, and Hot Water Line Control. 


Also: The most complete line of tempera- 


GANG SHOWER (Attendant Control) 
Qaeeeeaegre . 


GROUP SHOWER (Individual Control) 





| COLD WATER 





TEMPERED WATER 


Gang and Group Showers « 


TEMPERED WATER-- | 





Water Heaters. 











Individual and Zone Control Showers 


ture regulators made for Swimming Pool 
Heaters and Storage or Instantaneous Hot 


With competent engineers in 45 cities we 
are able to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice whenever it is required. CHICAGO Office: 
2721 Greenview Ave., NEW YORK Office: 231 
East 46th St., LOS ANGELES Office: 1808 W. 
8th St., TORONTO Office: 195 Spadina Ave. 
















Install POWERS SAFETY SHOWER MIXERS 








train people to be brought into the admin‘stra- only that part of their salary which is necessary 
Des tive office. to compensate a substitute. The board is of the 
ot Teachers and fd ministration ; The rotation idea, according to. Dr. Harold opinion that it should not realize a profit because 
Campbell, calls for limiting teachers’ assignments of the religious principles of its teachers. 
at to a period of about three years. The theory is 4 Suffield, Conn. Beginning with the school 
snes : ‘s . that these teachers can be returned to the class- year in September, a three-day sick leave is be- 
tion, WHY Ot ait TO BE room with a broadened outlook, and that new ing given to teachers of the school staff. 
se erred ; : teachers can be brought in to establish closer ¢ The New York State Education Department, 
pon _ The security of a public-school teaching Posi- contact between the schools’ nerve center and the in a recent bulletin, has ruled that marriage is 
ies tion as opposed to the uncertainties of a business schools themselves. not in itself a cause for the dismissal of a teach- 
com or professional career — assuming that a young , : ‘ er. The department holds that a bylaw of any 
chool man is lucky enough to find a job in the business TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION city board of education providing that a teacher 
ham, world — was cited recently by Acting Chairman @ Somerville, Mass. Professional salary incre- shall suffer the loss of her position cannot be 

Henry Levy of the New York City board of ments totaling $13,875 have been given to 206 enforced. The ruling will affect the city of 
uper- examiners as the principal reason for the increas- teachers by the school board. The increments Oswego where for fifteen years no teacher has 
i ing number of men seeking to enter the teaching range from $25 to $75. been permitted to retain her position after 
ition oa a » A ° > . . 

ranks. @ New York, N. Y. The pension delegates of marriage. 

at The examining board of New York City, said the city teaching staff are vigorously opposing ¢ Athol, Mass. The school board has adopted 

Mr. Levy, plays no favorites as between men and the mayor’s proposal to solve the substitute- a rule which requires that women teachers who 

s of women candidates for teachers’ jobs, but there teacher problem by lowering the compulsory marry must relinquish their teaching positions. 

Iil., has been a noticeable increase in the number of retirement age of teachers and forcing out of 4 Knoxville, Tenn. A materials bureau has 
men applicants, particularly men who have been the system teachers between 65 and 70 years of _ been established for teachers, which includes a 
. trained in part to enter such professions as the age. The delegates assailed the mayor’s plan as professional library, museum materials, visual- 
Prin- law, accounting, and medicine. “political pandering” to unemployed substitutes education equipment, and free illustrative ma- 
Nash, According to Mr. Levy, the teacher’s steady and to younger members of the staff who seek terial from railroads, chambers of commerce, and 
pay is mighty attractive to young men who have promotion in the system. The plan was also con- _ steamship companies. The bureau is in charge of 

at started out in life with the intention of becoming demned as too costly and as a political maneuver the library department of the city schools. 

a lawyer, a doctor, or an accountant. Many men to wreck the pension system. 4 A two-day teachers’ conference, the first of 
leges of such prior training are coming to the schools, 4 Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has _ its kind, was held in Knoxville, Tenn., on the 
se inquiring about the possibility of becoming teach- adopted a new plan, outlined by Supt. A. A. two days following Labor Day. The plan sought 
7 ers. They say that it is virtually impossible for a Johnson, governing the attendance of teachers to bring school, business, and professional workers 
burs, young man to make a living in these professions. at conventions. Under the rules, if three fourths into closer touch. For instance, the advertising 

ie" ‘ of the personnel of the staff s‘gnify their inten- manager of a department store made a talk. 
at ROTATION OF TEACHERS PLANNED tion io ctend a convention, then the schools Similarly, the city librarian, the editor of the 
The board of superintendents of New York will be closed for two days. Should less than that local newspaper, and the president of a bank 
Asso- City, in abandoning its long-standing opposition number sign, all of the schools will continue in addressed the group. In addition to general 
a to the rotation of teachers assigned to administra- session as usual. Should three fourths of the meetings, the teachers were divided into groups 
tive duties, has experienced a right-about-face number attend, those who do not participate will for the discussion of special subjects. 
of and has recommended that the board of educa- be required to report at their school as usual 4 Providence, R. I. The school board has 
tary tion give effect to the plan, first proposed three and devote the two-day period to such work voted to continue the 7 per cent salary cut for 
‘tion, years ago by President James Marshall. as grading papers, planning lessons, and other teachers and other school employees. 
ans Under the new arrangement, the rotation classroom duties. ¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has 
scheme will be placed in operation in February, 4 New Britain, Conn. The school board has approved a plan which calls for an increase in 
* 1939, and will be completed in September, 1940. adopted a new pay policy governing teachers the teacher load in high schools. The new pro- 
-hool All the rotations will be staggered so that divi- who are compelled to be absent on religious gram releases more than 30 subst'tute teachers 
yton, sion and department heads will have time to holidays. Hereafter, Jewish teachers will lose 


and will result in a saving of $166,000 annually 
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Teachers’ Galaries 


@ Douglas, Ga. The school board has voted to 
require the payment of a fee of $2 per pupil, 
per month, to pay for the salaries of teachers 
in the kindergarten. The fee was adopted be- 
cause of the fact that the state does not take 
care of the kindergarten teachers’ salaries 

¢ Rock Island, Ill. Thirty-eght teachers and 
principals on the school staff have been given 
salary increases by the school board. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
tion has voted to pay teachers’ salaries on the 
basis of last year’s figures, without a 10 per 
cent cut. 

¢ Detro’t, Mich. Scheduled salary increases for 
3,800 teachers were recently approved by the 
board of education in spite of the fact that an 
anticipated deficit of $105,000 is in sight and the 
increases in salary will raise this shortage of 
funds above the $500,000 mark. The board held 
that failure to grant the salary increases would 
amount to a breach of faith. In case the full 
salaries cannot be paid, all members of the staff 
will be cut. 

# East Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has adopted a new salary schedule for the year 
1938-39. The schedule offers advantages to teach- 
ers after a period of salary cuts and suspended 
increments. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The Council of Education, 
a teachers’ organization, has accepted a proposal 
of the school board for a $30,000 salary reduction. 

¢ White Plains, N. Y. The board of education 
has voted to accept the city council’s request for 
salary reductions during the school year 1939. 
Cuts totaling $988 will be effected when con- 
tracts for school executives are issued in December. 

# San Antonio, Tex. Principals and teachers 
will study the six-teacher rating plans, proposed 
by the special committee on teacher evaluation 
and will set up a form for teacher reaction 
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Each teacher will make a study of the rating 
plans and will make a report of its findings. An 
outline form to direct study of the rating sys- 
tems has been provided as a guide to the teachers. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


4 A clean bill of health for schoolbooks, which 
holds that schoolbooks are not likely to carry 
disease germs, was given recently by Arthur H 
Bryan, of the science department of the Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Bryan, reporting on a series of experiments 
conducted with students last year, has found 
that textbooks are unlikely to carry disease 
germs. During the experiment, he collected pages 
from old and new schoolbooks, most of which 
had been recently used. Ordinary schoolbooks, 
he found, showed very few germs and those 
mostly of a harmless nature. Books which are 
not too old or dilapidated, he declared, are not 
carriers of infectious diseases. 

# Boston, Mass. With the approval of the 
school board, 10,000 children in the seventh 
grades of the public schools are being tested for 
tuberculosis. The examinations are being con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. James A. 
Keenan, director of school hygiene. Records will 
be made in each case and parents of children 
found suffering from the disease will be given 
advice on the care of the child. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. A program for the pre- 
vent'on of tuberculosis in 150 public and paro- 
chial schools of the city has been inaugurated by 
the Wisconsin Antituberculosis Association. Pupils 
in the four upper grades of two schools will be 
shown films and will listen to lectures by a 
representat've of the association, as the first 
step in the program. 

4 The rural schools of seven counties, in Michi- 
gan, will share in a half-million-dollar sanitation 
and health program, being sponsored by the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation, in co-operation with the 
Federal Government, and the local county school 
districts. The program extends over seven coun- 
ties in that section of the state in which the 
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Simplify 
the problem of 


washroom cleanliness- 


ensure 


sanitary, continuously 


dependable 


drying service 
with 


SANI-DRI 


Illustrated literature upon request 
e 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Sani-Dri Division Department 2 
ILLINOIS 


Foundation operates, and it includes about 250,- 
000 people, most of whom live in the rural 
sections. 

The plan is to provide the rural schools with 
pressure water systems, flush toilets, sewage dis- 
posal, heating and ventilating systems, major 
building improvements, permanent equipment, 
and new wells. The Foundation has appropriated 
$250,000 as its share of the cost, or an amount 
equal to 45 per cent of the total estimated cost 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Frank A. WINN, Jr., has succeeded Mr. Carl 
Couch as architect of the board of education at Tampa, 
Florida. 

@ Mr. B. E. Carter has succeeded Mr. J. H. Lockhart 
as purchasing agent for the Tampa city school system 
@ The school board at Ontario, Calif., has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. Hopart ALTER as president; 
Mr. Leranp S. Davipson as vice-president; and Mrs 
Lerta Larson as clerk. 

@ Mr. Samuet H. Lippy has been elected president of 
the board of education at East Orange, N. J. He suc- 
ceeds Charles A. Heiss. 

@ Mr. Metvin Stern has been elected president of the 
school board at Peru, Ill. 

@ Mr. Rosert W. SHarer has been appointed director 
of business administration for the board of education at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Shafer, who succeeded Charles W. 
Handman, entered the employ of the board in 1908. Mr. 
Handman has been retained to serve as a _ part-time 
business director. 

@ Mr. Rosert E. Woopmansee has become president 
of the board of education at Springfield, Ill 

@ Mr. Mitten Brapiey has been elected president of 
the school board at Branford, Conn. Mrs. W. L. Marsu 
was named secretary 

@ Mr. Gren FEATHERSTON, superintendent of schools 
at Huntsville, Mo., has been named director of the re- 
search division of the Missouri State Department of 
Education. He succeeds Dr. Arty Smith 


A CORRECTION 


Mr. Edward F. Ahern, the efficient president of the 
board of education at Hartford, Conn., spells his name 
without a second letter ‘“‘a.”” The unfortunate error in 
the spelling which occurred in the paper on “The Rela- 
tions of the School Board and the Professional Workers,” 
reproduced on pages 50 and 51 of the September JourNAL, 
originated in the program of the conference at which the 
paper was read. 
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Hillyard’s Hi-Quality Floor Treatment and Mainte- 
nance Products have stood the test of time and 
usage since 1907. The steadily growing demand for 
Hillyard Products in all parts of the United States 
and 19 foreign countries is a real indication that 
they do give satisfying service. 


Hillyard’s have 107 Trade-Marked Registered Prod- 
ucts; Floor Seals; Floor Finishes; Floor Waxes; Floor 
Dressings; Cleaners, Disinfectants and Maintenance 
Supplies. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your 
community who is well qualified and equipped to 
cooperate in all Floor Treatments and to help you 
solve maintenance problems. Call or write the Hill- 
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Time Tested... 


Floor Treatment and Maintenance 


yard Chemical Co. for a Hillyard Service man. 


Consultation FREE. 












rubber tile floors 


Hillyard’s STEELTONIAN 
Steel Wooling Machine 


of uses. A 
to recondi- 


Adaptable to a multitude 
practical, economical way 
tion wood, linoleum, asphalt 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS - 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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NEW TIFFIN ATHLETIC FIELD 


The Tiffin school system, Tiffin, Ohio, under 
the leadership of Supt. Paul V. Brown, has under- 
taken an important addition to its community 
recreation program. A complete athletic field, 
which is not merely another football field but 
a year-round, day and night, young and old 
recreation center, is being created on the site of 
the Monroe school grounds. This site has for 
years been looked upon as an ideal spot in the 
city for the development of a complete outdoor 
social center. 

It is planned that areas will be available for 
football, track, basketball, tennis, skating, skiing, 
and general outdoor play. A floodl ghting system 
and a complete outdoor stage will be installed 
so that night games and free play, summer 
dramatics, band concerts, and pageants may be 
presented. 

The field measures approximately 800 by 1,200 
feet and has been planned for the widest variety 
of activities. Suffic ent space is available for sev- 
eral football practice fields and for a central foot- 
ball field in which exhibit‘on games will be held 
A special area will be marked for skating and 
will be graded 2 feet lower than other portions 
of the field in order to permit of flooding in 
the wintertime. A coasting hill, 40 feet wide and 
600 feet long, will have a drop of 35 feet. 


The preliminary development for grading, 
tiling, laving out, and fencing will be carried out 
under WPA auspices. The final development, that 
of the stadium, will be carried out as a PWA 
project. 


The permanent spectators’ “stadium” will have 
accommodations for seating 2,800 persons. The 
structure will be arranged so that it will contain 
under the stand, rooms for dressing, showers, 


public toilets, storage, and several concession 
spaces for the sale of drinks and candy. 

The project has received general public acclaim 
in the community. It is believed to be one of 
the most complete athletic fields in any average- 
sized school system. Full advantage has been 
taken of the contour of the plot to cut the 
cost of grading, etc. 


IMPROVES PROGRAM 


The Santa Cruz, Calif., school system is 
steadily increasing its educational service. For 
the school year 1938-39 Supt. Roy E. Simpson 
has arranged for a complete revision of the 
reading program in the elementary grades; in 
the high school, an important new course is a 
practical-science course built from the consumer 
standpoint; in the high-school courses of social 
science and Engl'sh, important new developments 
are the teaching of current topics and current 
problems of democracy. The homemaking course 
in both the junior and senior high schools has 
been completely revamped. The visual method of 
instruct'on in the junior high schools has been 
expanded by the purchase of two sound-equipped 
projectors. In the senior high school two new 
slug-casting typesetting machines have been in- 
stalled, making three machines ava'lable for in- 
structional purposes and for school printing 

A forum has been established in the high 
school for adult groups and is attracting cons‘der- 
able local attention 

The vocational-education courses have been 
expanded to include retail salesmanship, and a 
special instructor sk lled in teaching the tech- 
niques of the distributive trades occupations has 
been employed for half-time service 


NEW ACTIVITIES IN VIDALIA, 
GEORGIA 
With the opening of the school year 1938-39, 
the schools of Vidal'a, Ga.. have changed to the 
program of recitation periods of sixty minutes 
each. Reports for the entire schools are being 
made every six weeks, instead of every four 





HILLYARD’S—The “Main” Thing in Maintenance 


weeks as in the past. 

A public-school music program is in operation, 
with a special instructor in charge. 

During the year, emphas’s will be placed each 
month on a fundamental characteristic of life. 
For September it is work; for October, courtesy ; 
for November, honesty; for December, altruism; 
for January, thrift; for February, fidelity; for 
March, cleanliness; for April, temperance; for 
May, perseverance. 


PROGRESS AT SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


New departments of science and industrial arts 
have been established in a new room in the 
Fred Douglass School, in Seaford, Del. A new 
system of grade cards has been put in operation 
for the first time this year. The cards will furnish 
informat‘on to parents regarding the progress of 
their children. 

Under a new administrative plan, planned by 
Supt. W. B. Thornburgh, additional responsibil'ties 
and curricular activities have been distributed 
definitely and assigned to the h‘gh-school teachers. 
A chart has been placed in operation which 
contains the names of all teachers and the specific 
duties assigned to them. 


KANSAS CITY ADOPTS PUPIL 
REPORT CARD 


A few years ago there was a feeling among 
the teachers in the high schools at Kansas City, 
Mo., that the pupil’s report card to parents was 
inadequate. The Association of High School 
women appointed a committee to study the 
report-card situation. After careful investigation 
the committee made certain recommendations 
and suggested that further study be made in the 
field. 

In 1937-38 a committee was appointed to 
make a thorough study of reports to parents. 
This committee was composed of representatives 
from each of the high schools and trade schools 
of the city. It proceeded to make an extensive 
research into the pupil report-card practices of 
other school systems. At the close of the school 
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Unless It Can Be Operated 
Quietly and Smoothly EVERY TIME! 


An automobile, too, may be stream lined and beautiful. 
But if it is cheaply put together it will not last long. 


Experienced architects won’t monkey with cheap stage 
equipment either, for they never know whether it will last 
six weeks or six months. They know that when they specify 
a Vallen Junior Control and a Vallen Noiseless Ball-Bearing 
All Steel Track they are providing precision equipment, the 
best the market affords. Costs a few dollars extra, perhaps, 
but an investment worth many times its cost in never ending 


satisfaction. 


year the committee submitted a report to Supt. 
George Melcher and Asst. Supt. John L. Shouse, 
who received the report and approved the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

Following the report of the committee, a new 
system of reporting pupil progress to parents was 
introduced at the beginning of the school year in 
September, 1938. The new system is in accord 
with modern tendencies in education. It includes 
a report on pupil attitude, conduct, and work 
habits in addition to the report on subject matter. 
The new system has been explained and inter- 
preted to pupils and parents and has received the 
sympathetic co-operation of every teacher in the 
school system. 


LEARN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Upon the suggestion of Supt. J. H. Risley, the 
school board of Pueblo, Colo., has passed a rule, 
requiring that all the pupils in the public schools 
above the fourth grade shall learn the words of 
the national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
The various school groups must be able to sing 
the anthem without the book, and the several 
school orchestras are required to play it fre- 
quently. The action was taken to make everyone 
familiar with the words of the national anthem. 
Emphasizing the necessity of the rule, Superin- 
tendent Risley said: “I regard it as little short 
of a national disgrace that so few citizens can 
sing the national anthem, and that it is so 
seldom attempted in community singing. The 
responsibility rests squarely upon the schools. 
If we have a national anthem which is impos- 
sible, as a community song, then we should form 
a movement to have one adopted which all can 
sing or whistle.” 


FAILURES IN KALAMAZOO 


During the school year 1937-38 considerable 
progress was made in Kalamazoo, Mich., toward 
the elimination of pupil failures. Steps have been 
taken to secure a better understanding of the 
causes of failure and success, and the exact na- 
ture of each. The research department has been 
helpful in providing for the upper elementary 


teachers information which indicates whether or 
not the pupils tested have been working up to 
the capacity which they have, or whether they 
have failed to use the ability with which they 
are endowed. A number of enlightening situations 
have developed. Teachers have found that while 
some pupils accomplish less in a class than other 
pupils, yet these same pupils might be doing all 
that is humanly possible for them to do, while 
another group of pupils who should be expected 
to do a great deal more have not accomplished 
in proportion to their ability. The question is, 
Which child has failed and which has succeeded ? 
In too many cases, it was noted that teachers 
were rewarding the child who really failed, and 
“failed” the child who really succeeded. Failure 
is an individual concern in schools and it is 
necessary to learn the true nature of real success 
or failure in order to effect a reduction in the 
number of failures. 


GRIFFIN ENCOURAGES CREATIVE 
SELF-EXPRESSION 


In ine with a new program of classroom in- 
struction, sponsored by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education and the state colleges of edu- 
cation, the public schools of Griffin, Ga., have 
undertaken in recent years to place in the hands 
of each child every medium of creative self- 
expression available. Special attention has been 
given to the handicrafts and the fine arts. Simple 
tools and machines have been made available for 
children from the primary grades through high 
school. A sixteen-unit shop has been established 
in the high school on a prevocational bas’s. 

A number of students have taken advantage 
of an arrangement through which they will attend 
school one-half day, and will work in mill, shop, 
or factory the other half. These students are 
under the guidance of a full-time co-ord nator, 
who acts as personal adviser to the students in 
both school and shop. During the past year, 
1937-38, these students earned more than $12,000. 

The entire program has been arranged to in- 
crease scholarship. There has been noted a marked 
decrease in student failure in college courses. 
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‘‘Rear-Folding’’ Adds 
Beauty and Life 
To Stage Curtains 


Illustrated here is the Vallen 
Rear-Fold Safety Track No. 152 
which not only saves wear and tear 
on costly curtains but also adds to 
their beauty as a background. 


“‘Rear-Folding’”’ takes place at 
the extreme sides of the stage out 
of sight of the audience. The cur- 
tain moves smoothly as one solid 
mass. 


The smooth performance, pos- 
sible with the Rear Fold Track is 
not disturbed even by jerky hand 
operation. Write today for complete 
information on Vallen equipment 
to meet your needs. 


VALLEN INCORPORATED 
AKRON, OHIO 


ELECTRIC OPERATED 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 The school children of Burrillville, R. L, 
went on strike against the use of school sedans 
and wanted busses. Their slogan was “no bus — 
no school.” The claim is made by the board that 
the roads to be traveled are bad and that in the 
wintertime no bus could render safe service 
Seven passenger sedans are deemed more prac- 
tical. The school committee will not yield to 
the strikers. 

¢ Virginia, Minn. Seven new occupational and 
academic courses have been introduced in the 
evening school. Included in the schedule is an 
academic course on current affairs. 

¢ Beatrice, Nebr. A public-address system has 
been installed in the junior high school. The sys- 
tem includes five stationary and movable micro- 
phones and one hand microphone for sports 
broadcasts 

¢ School busses have been inspected and drivers 
given examinations in Oklahoma communities as 
a part of the state-wide campaign to put unsafe 
busses and unqualified drivers off the highways. 
The new regulations are the result of revelations 
in the state school-bus safety study, made by 
the Oklahoma Patrol. In some districts there was 
a great waste of public funds and school chil- 
dren were subjected to great traffic dangers. 


@ The school board of Woonsocket, R. L., has 
received a protest from the local mus‘cians’ union 
against the activities of the high-school bands. 
The latter has accepted engagements which put 
the professional musicians out of jobs. The board 
finds that the high-school band has not been 
hired for money but that it accepts donations 
for uniforms and instruments 

¢ Shreveport, La. The school board has estab- 
lished a class for individual instruction and the 
correction of physical handicaps. The class will 
be of benefit to children suffering from paralysis 
or poor muscular control, those who have speech 
defects, and those with poor eyes ght. A special 
instructor, trained in the correction of handicaps, 
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LOYAL TO STANDARDS 
OF VALUE 


Materials obtained from Beckley-Cardy for remodeling or new con- 
struction give lasting satisfaction. —- 32 years of business 
experience it has been the fixed policy of pony iy to stand 
loyal to its own high standards of quality — and thus loyal to every 
customer, 


— FURNITURE 


All standard types of seating in steel and 
wood, used the country over by thousands of 
schools. Correct posture, adjustability, sturdy 
construction, durable finish, and handsome 
appearance are all combined in the mgr 
Cardy line. Send for special catalog No. 16N. 
— SHADES 
All types available, including Venetian Blinds. 
Especially noteworthy are SIGHT-SAVER 
Double Roller Shades offering better light 
control. Shades in various fabrics and sizes —double 
and single roller — also darkening shades. Send for 
special catalog No. 61 N. 
— BLACKBOARDS 
Leading brands — SLATOPLATE, SLATEROCK, 
SLATEBESTOS—with either black, brown, or green 
— surfaces. Also the finest quality Franklin 
Tunnel clear black slate. Send for special catalog 
No. 57 N. 
— ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT 
The most comprehensive line of teachers’ desks, office desks, chairs, 
tables, filing equipment, folding chairs, opera chairs, laboratory, library, 
vocational, and p imary furniture in the school equipment 


from industry. Whatever the need, Beckley-Cardy can supply it. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 








LOCKER LOCKS 


Fulfill the requirements of YOUR school 
for dependable locker system protection 


Combination Padlocks... 
Built-in Combination Locker 
Locks .... Key-operated 
Locks—YALE can supply ex- 
actly the right models for your 
needs, whether 
for new instal- 
lations or re- 
placements. 

















We invite you to take acvai 
tage of the experience of our 
locker lock experts. For any 
information you cesire regard- 
ing locker protection, write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. A 
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A Specialized 


Service for Schools 





HROUGHOUT the nation, schools 

are taking advantage of Coppes’ 
specialized service in building modern 
kitchens. Leading schools and universi- 
ties have been coming to us for ten years 
because of Coppes leadership in quality 
construction and design. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The assistance of our staff of Kitchen 
Engineers here at the factory and in our 
branches located in principal cities is 
available to architects and officials in 
helping to plan and build a fine installa- 
tion at a money saving large production 
price. 


This specialized planning service is yours 
without obligation. Write for further 
information, or call the Coppes-Napanee 
Branch. 


COPPES, INC. 311 MARKET ST. 
NAPANEE, INDIANA 


Branches in Principal Cities 


NAPANEE 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 






i The Biggest 


Little Classroom 


Helper 


BOSTON SELF - 


FEEDER No. 4 


Most Popular School 
Pencil Sharpener. 
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News of mY uperintend ents 
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@ Harvey Jensen has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools at Lakefield, Minn 

@ Howarp L. Barker has begun his seventeenth year 
as superintendent of schools at Bangor, Mich 

@ Paut Ricuarps, of St. Johns, Mich., has assumed the 
superintendency at Harrietta. He succeeds Donald 
Holbrook. 

@ Mr. Atrrep J. Maryort, formerly principal of the 
senior high school at Pawtucket, R. I., has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of schools in East 
Providence. He will have charge of the senior high school 
and two junior high schools. 

@ E. E. Wacaser, a former superintendent of schools 
in Lexington, Ill., died in a Rockford hospital, on Septem- 
ber 10. 

@ Dr. E. R. Van Kieeck has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools in Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

@ Mr. Rosert N. SKINNER has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Ridgeway, Iowa. He was formerly located at 
Clear Lake. 

@ Mr. G. B. Ferrect has accepted the superintendency 
at Brainerd, Minn. He was formerly head of the schools 
in Oelwein, Iowa. 

@ Mr. H. S. Oriver, of Woodburn, Iowa, has gone to 
Shannon City as superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. Joun K. BAXTER, superintendent of schools at 
Canton, Ohio, from 1905 to 1918, died in Canton, on 
September 14. He was 80 years old. 

@ Dr. Epwarp D. Roperts, former superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, has accepted a position as 
instructor in English in the Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

@ Mr. Victcr F. Dawatp, for several years supervisor 
of curriculum, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools for the Beloit, Wis., city schools. He succeeds 
D. F. R. Rice, who resigned on September 15 
@ Mr. Noranp A. Rosan has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Columbia, Ill 
@ Mr. R. D. Noster has accepted the superintendency 
at Oelwein, lowa. He succeeds G. B. Ferrell 
@ Mr. W. D. Wattace, of Nashville, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency at Coral 
@ Mr. Vincent G. HAtnen, of Green Springs, Ohio, 
has resigned from the superintendency. He has been 
succeeded by Ernest A. Van Atta, formerly at Van 
Lue, Ohio. 


Among the many superior 
features of the Boston Self- 
Feeder No. 4 are the famous 
Speed Cutters equipped with 
3 extra cutting edges on each 
cutter giving 25% greater ser- 
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BOSTON 
SELF FEEDER 


It helps by keeping pencils in perfect trim. It saves time 
because it embodies the famous Boston Speed Cutters. And 


best of all—it saves pencils, because it will not cut after a 


perfect point has been made. Sturdily built, good-looking, 
long lasting. Your school supply dealer will quote prices. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Hunt Pens, Clips, Speedball Products and Boston Sharpeners 


FREE Lessons in Lettering, Linoleum Block Printing, Pen Drawing 


@ Mr. F. W. RANKIN has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Rochester, Ind. 

@ Mr. Joun Catvin Hanna, formerly state supervisor 
of high schools of Illinois, died on September 16, at the 
age of 82. 

@ Mr. Husert L. Mort, formerly of Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., has assumed the superintendency at Pleasantville 
He succeeds R. T. Bell 

@ Mr. Montcomery C. Smirn, superintendent of 
schools at Hudson, N. Y., died on September 21, after 
a brief illness. He had been head of the local school 
system since 1922. 

@ Dr. WritLtAM RABENoRT, assistant superintendent of 
schools in the Bronx, New York City, died on Saturday, 
October 1, in his summer home at Beacon Beach, N. J 
Dr. Rabenort, who was 67, entered the school system as 
a principal in September, 1904. He became a district 
superintendent in 1927, and later served as supervisor 
of three districts in the Bronx. 

@ Mr. Etwyn Bop ey has assumed the superintendency 
at Bronson, Mich. He was formerly located at Quincy 

@ Mr. Mark C. ScHINNERER has succeeded Mr. H. A 
Bathrick as assistant superintendent of schools at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

@ Supt. J. R. Harper, of Wilmette, IIll., is completing 
thirty years as head of the local school system. During 
his long period of service he has seen the enrollment 
grow from 700 to 1,650 children, and the number of 
teachers increased from 25 to 75. The budget thirty 
years ago was $32,000, and today it is $270,000 

@ Mr. Josepn H. Davison, of Lima, Ohio, has become 
superintendent of schools at Ashland, Pa. Charles E 
Davis succeeds Mr. Davison as principal of the Lima 
High School, Lima, Ohio 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. Ferptnanp HAMANN, president of the Hickory 
Grove, Iowa, township school board, died at his home on 
September 25. Mr. Hamann had been a_ school-board 
member for seventeen years 
@ Mr. Epwarp Donroe has been appointed a member 
of the board of education at East Haven, Conn. He 
succeeds Herbert Herr 
@ Mr. A. J. Atrorp has been elected president of the 
school board at Greensburg, La. He has been a member 
of the board for sixteen years 
@ The board of education of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
appointed four new members to replace the quartet ousted 
in a court trial a short time azo. The members appo'nted 
are Mark Rorem, L. Duptey Carranan, C. A 
Kimsey, and J. Ben Mackie. Ross Lrtiarp was elected 
president of the board 


@ Mr. E. J. Bearp has been elected president of the 
school board at Roosevelt, Mich. S. S. CroHn was elected 
vice-president, and CLype FELLows was named secretary. 

@ The school board at Ann Arbor, Mich., has reorgan- 
ized with the election of HerMAN F,. Gross as president, 
C. A. MAULBETSCH as secretary, and C. C, Crawrorp 
as treasurer. 

@ The board of education of Coffeyville, Kans., has 
reorganized with the election of Dr. H. J. Bacay as 
president, and Liroyp BRANT as vice-president 

@ Mr. A. W. Rocers has succeeded Mr. Edwin Gee as 
superintendent of buildings for the board of education 
at Toledo, Ohio 

@ Mr. C. M. Scuiosser has succeeded Mr. D. J. Gers 
as superintendent of construction and repair of buildings 
for the board of education at Oklahoma City, Okla 

@ Mr. James G. Murray has assumed the duties of 
superintendent of buildings for the board of education at 
Union City, N. J 

@ Mr. T. N. Porter has assumed the duties of business 
manager and superintendent of buildings for the board 
of education at Austin, Tex 

@ Mr. Axer F. Peterson has become commissioner of 
education at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding John S. Findlan; 
Mr. J. C. FEetpMAN has become deputy commissioner, 
succeeding P. E. McDermott; Mr. Georce Jacoss has 
succeeded Baldwin Svendsen as_ superintendent of 
buildings. 


FRANK B. PEARSON DIES 


Mr. Frank B. Pearson, formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction of 
Ohio, died in Columbus, 
on September 28. Mr 
Pearson, a graduate of 
Wooster University, ob- 
tained his teaching ex 
perience in the country 
schools of Ohio. He later 
taucht in the high 
schools of Columbus, and 
at Marietta College. He 
was hich-school ins vector 
for Ohio State Univer- 
sity and in April, 1916, 
became state superintend- 
ent of public instruction 
He was the author of a 
number of books on ped- 
agogy and_ educational 
Frank B. Pearson theory 
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=THIS FAST FLOOR 


PYRA-SEAL IS THE HEAVY DUTY SEAL AND FINISH 


Pyra-Seal penetrates deeply and dries hard. It seals the pores in 
into an integral whole. The 


the wood and ties the surface fibers 


tough long-wearing, flexible Pyra-Seal 
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In basketball and other indoor sports, 

speedy, spectacular play needs the 
confidence of sure footing—a fast, yet slip- 
proof floor that encourages teams to “cut 
loose.” And that kind of game is the mag- 
net that pulls them in at the gate. 


Athletic boards and coaches are discover- 
ing the spectacular cash value of Pyra-Seal 


treated floors. These permit lightning-fast 


play with the assurance of non-slip pro- 


tection. 


coating which protects the 


Pyra-Seal finished floors STAY 


entire surface of the wood is impervious to acids, alcohol, alkali, ink fast, too. Years of constant use will not 


and hot or cold water. It will outwear ordinary finishes many times 

over because it presents tremendous resistance to abrasion and friction. 
It will not chip, crack or peel and dries to a smooth, 
lustrous finish that is non-slippery to foot traffic. 


PYRA-SEAL is approved by the Maple Flooring 


Mfrs. Assn.; National Oak Flooring Assn.; and 
Write for Sree catalog 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Leading Architects. 


4965 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL BONDS 
GIVEN LARGE MAJORITY 

The schoolhousing proposition in San Francisco, 
Calif., calling for a bond issue of $2,800,000 was 
approved by the voters of the city on September 
27. The bond issue was endorsed by seventy civic 
organizations, including the professional group of 
teachers, the local daily newspapers, and the 
members of the parent-teacher association. The 
overwhelming vote in favor of the bonds was 
another evidence of the confidence which the 
citizens repose in the public schools 

On the heels of the striking success of the bond 
issue, notice was received of the federal approval 
of a PWA grant of $2,450,091, which is to 
match the bonds. The funds thus provided will 
be used in financing an extensive school-building 
program, calling for eight school projects. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $724,369 for the school year 
1938-39. The budget for the last year amounted 
to $705,498. The item of teachers’ salaries was 
increased for the year, with $504,687 provided 
for that purpose. Last year the total was 
$497,413. 

¢ San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
made arrangements for a loan of $2,700,000 for 
financing the schools during the next year. The 
budget for the year 1939 is based on anticipated 
current school taxes of $1,226,438 and a state 
apportionment of $1,179,096. It is expected that 
all anticipated revenue will be collected to meet 
expenditures as budgeted. 

¢ Beaver Dam, Wis. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $125,569 for the school 
year 1939. Of this amount, $90,709 will be placed 
in the local tax levy. The largest item, $78,547, 
is for salar:es of teachers 








¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
tion has prepared a budget for the year 1939, 
calling for a total of $2,609,000. The budget 
represents a cut of $532,000 in the items of 
salaries and maintenance. 

@ The board of education of Rochester, Minn., 
has sold a school-bond issue of $400,000. The 
bonds were dated December 1, 1938, were in 
groups of $1,000 each covering the years 1941 to 
1953, with interest payable semiannually. 

@ Omaha, Nebr. The school board’s budget for 
the year 1939 calls for total expenditures of $3,- 
621,755. The estimate of a year ago called for 
$3,609,481. Adoption of the budget, under which 
the school district faces a large actual deficit for 
the fourth year, will be followed by an intensive 
campaign to extricate the schools from its finan 
cial situation. 

¢ Grand Haven, Mich. The board of educa 
tion has adopted the same tax rate as last year, 
$7.75 per $1,000 for operation, and $3.50 for 
debt service. 

4 Boston, Mass. Expenditures of the schools 
for general school purposes, during the first eight 
months of the school year, reached a total of 
$10,381,642, according to Mr. Alexander M. 
Sullivan, business manager of the board. This 
s a decrease of $30,225 for a like period in 
1937-38 

@ St. Paul, Minn. It is expected that the 
comptroller’s 1939 budget estimate of $3,787,000 
for educational purposes will be increased at least 
to this year’s appropriation of $4,050,000. Com 
miss:oner Peterson has announced that he will 
not ask for an appropriation to provide free 
textbooks during the next year because “we have 
too many other necessities.” 

@ New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has prepared a budget, calling for a total 
of $5,000,000 for the school year 1939. The new 
budget exceeds the estimate of last year by 

¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. Continued gains in its 
financial position has been reported by the school 
board. According to Supt. O. W. Haisley, there 
has been an increase of $7,500 in the general 


slow them up nor mar their handsome sheen 
. . . the most practical and most economical 
floor finish for gymnasium and other school 
floor purposes. 





2413-2 Third Ave. New York 


current-expense fund balance during the past 
twelve months, or a reduction of $29,000 in tax 
delinquency, tax collections slightly higher than the 
previous year, and bonded indebtedness reduced 
by $73,000. There has been a reduction of $89,- 
000 in tax delinquency since 1935, so that the 
school system has been able to pay salaries of 
teachers and meet other necessary expenditures. 
The bonded indebtedness now stands at $818,000, 
as compared with $1,782,000 in 1925, and the 
general debt service fund is solvent. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of 
the board of school directors has approved a 
budget of $10,575,336 for 1939. This is an in- 
crease of $339,345 over the estimate for the 
year 1938. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. Salary cuts of 11.5 per 
cent face 3,500 school employees during 1939 on 
the basis of budget estimates submitted to the 
board of education. The board will levey a tax 
of 25.1 mills maximum. The total operating costs 
of the schools for 1939 have been estimated by 
Supt. Carroll R. Reed at $7,950,000, which is 
$225,000 below the total estimated school costs 
of $8,175,000 for the current year. The reduction 
for the next year is necessitated largely by the 
$8,000,000 decrease in the city’s assessed valuation. 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The school district 
closed the fiscal year on June 30, 1938, with an 
excess of $20,646 in the general operating fund 
over liabilities, according to a recent report of 
the auditors to the board of education. The board 
spent $34,613 less than had been estimated, the 
audit showed, and withdrew only $157,386 from 
its surplus. 

The showing was made in spite of the fact that 
the board actually received $49,000 less revenue 
than estimated, $2,432,618 as against an esti- 
mated $2,481,510. The reduction in revenue was 
mainly in state aid. 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The board of school com- 
missioners has declined to make any reductions 
in the 1939 school budget. The action was in 
reply to a demand of the Marion County Tax 
Adjustment Board that the board make a three- 
cent reduction in its 97-cent levy. 
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This Laboratory Table Has EIGHT NEW FEATURES 


® The Brown- Page Unit has 
eight distinct advantages over 
the usual laboratory table de- 
sign. Check these eight practi- 
cal features with your own ex- 
perience and you will appreciate 
the necessity for them. 


® 1. Clear Working Surface 

Large, Easily Accessible Sinks 
Dual Service Equipment 
Large, Practical Drawers 


Conveniently Located 
Reagent Racks 


Easy to Install 
Sixteen-Student Capacity 
® 8. Attractive Appearance. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, 
WISCONSIN 











4 Portland, Oreg. Faced with a rising deficit 
which threatened to impair its credit standing, 
the school board has voted to ask the taxpayers 
to approve a special tax levy. Mr. W. J. Mac 
Kenzie, business committee chairman, has _ in- 
formed the board that the present deficit of 
$600,000 would be raised above $700,000 by the 
end of the present school year. 

@ LaSalle, Ill. Tax-anticipation warrants 
amounting to $12,000 have been issued by the 
grade-school board. The money is_ necessary 
because the building fund has been overdrawn to 
the extent of $11,000. The tax warrants draw 5 
per cent interest and will be payable July 1, 
1939. 

# The school district of the city of Ladue, St 
Louis, Mo., has sold a $100,000 school-bond issue 
to a St. Louis banking concern. The bonds 
brought a premium of $101,889 and carry interest 
at 2% per cent. The proceeds of the bonds, to- 
gether with a federal grant of $81,818, will be 
used for the construction of an elementary school. 
The plans for the building were prepared by the 
William B. Ittner Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 

4 The Louisiana State Board of Education has 
recently sold six million dollars’ worth of edu- 
cational and charitable institutions’ bonds. The 
proceeds of the money will be used in the con- 
struction and equipment of new build-ngs at the 
various institutions under the control of the State 
Board of Education. The building program, it is 
estimated, will cost a total of ten and one-half 
million dollars, including the proceeds of the 
bond sale and federal grants. The governor has 
indicated that it will be his purpose to distribute 
the money in accordance with the wishes of the 
State Board of Education 

4 School District No. 61, in Havana, Ill., has 
for the first time ended the fiscal year with a 
true balance on hand. Dur'ng the school year 
1937-38 it was not necessary to sell bonds, or 
to draw on tax money ahead of time. This saved 
the taxpayers as well as the school board consider- 


able money which would have been spent for 
interest. 
The board has prepared a budget for the 
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school year 1938-39, calling for a grand total 
expenditure of $32,000. Of the total, $24,000 is 
for the educational fund, and $8,000 for the 
building fund. The largest item, $14,550, is for 
instruction expenses. 

¢ Supt. William H. Johnson, Chicago, IIl., has 
announced a number of new activities to be con 
ducted during the school year 1938-39. The ac 
tivities comprise a revised arithmetic course, crea 
tive art expression, reorganization of ungraded 
children, a new health program, kindergarten 
tests for reading readiness, supervised play at 
recess, a home-arts laboratory for girls, a career 
and self-appraisal course, and eye and ear tests. 

4 Aurora, Ill. A co-operative program in adult 
education is being conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the east- and west-side school dis 
tricts. A vocational program comprising courses 
in interior decorating, lip reading, salesmanship, 
blueprint reading, lectures, and visual aids is 
being offered to apprentices and junior business 
employees. A seminar in child care and training 
is being conducted in addition to the regular 
academic subjects in the school schedule. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Citizenship classes are being 
conducted in the Warrendale Community Center, 
under the direction of David Swinton, of the 
WPA adult-education project. 

¢ Upon the suggestion of the Kentucky State 
Board of Education, courses in safety are being 
offered in all the public schools of the state, as a 
required basic subject. 

4 Ferndale, Mich. Adult-education classes are 
being conducted in the Lincoln High School. 
Courses in English, public speaking, music, 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, art, shorthand, 
and typing are being offered. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to install its own radio station, WBOE. About 
60 schools have been provided with radio equip- 
ment and the remainder of the 150 schools will 
be equipped shortly. The program calls for in 
struction in spelling, history, art, and musi 
The system will also be used for adult education, 
for community-center assemblies, and other pub 
lic gatherings 


4 Bowling Green, Ky. A safety course is be- 
ing offered in the rural schools of Warren County. 
4 Brockton, Mass. The athletic committee of 
the school board has prepared a general program 
of athletics and physical education for the junior 
and senior high schools 

4 Ludington, Mich. The school board has 
taken steps to reduce its school expenditures dur 
ing the next year in order to avoid a deficit 
The financial situation is due to a cut of $9,000,- 
000 in state aid funds 

¢ Potomac, Ill. Pupils in the senior high 
school have returned to their classes after par- 
ticipating in a community protest against the 
superintendent of schools, which resulted in his 
resignation. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. A new system of educa- 
tion to dignify the humble jobs, has been pro- 
posed for the city schools. Supt. Alexander J 
Stoddard said that an attempt is being made to 
implant in the pupils who never will have 
“white-collar” jobs an appreciation of the dig- 
nity and joy in common labor. 

@ Selma, N. C. The board of education of 
Johnston County has ruled that pupils may not 
be exempted from the monthly and term tests 
and examinations because of attaining high grades 
in their daily work. This practice has been 
followed in the past and the board is of the 
opinion that it is unwise. 

¢ An occupational survey was undertaken in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in September, 1937, under the 
direction of the research department. The first 
study was that of the printing and publishing 
industry. The second covered the field of com- 
merce. A third study to be undertaken is retail 
selling. The reports on these studies have re 
vealed the necessity for a number of changes in 
the school program. It is expected that they will 
provide a fund of live and useful knowledge for 
the school curriculum. In connection with the 
occupational survey, Central High School has 
begun a study of the graduates of the past ten 
years through which it is hoped to secure definite 
information as a check on the offerings in the 
high school 
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ALL BUILT 





It is the utilities of design and service the extra value of 
Kimball laboratory and vocational furniture which has caused 
schools in all parts of the country to place their stamp of 
approval on Kimball products. When selecting equipment 
for your laboratories and vocational department, be sure 
of lasting satisfaction; specify Kimball. 


Kimball engineers will be pleased to assist in planning your 
laboratories. Ask to have them call and also send for a 
copy of our complete catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Chicago, ESTABLISHED 1857 Iinois 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New England Sales Office New York Sales Offices 
716 Columbus Avenue 105 W. 40th St. 


Boston, Mass. New York City 


© Quiet in operation 
© Comfortable in use 
© Economical in cost! 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No More Sagging 
™ No More Leaning 
— With Mills New 


POST CAP 


—Durable, strong 
and beautiful 


her EXCLUSIVE feature of 
MILLS METAL PARTITIONS 


The exclusive Mills’ 


tension and compres- 
sion clip that tops 
this new-type, one- 
piece post, firmly grips 
and prevents slipping 
of headrail which 
threads through the 
post. For permanence 
in general construction 
and beauty of design, 
in every detail, com- 
parisons will make you 
prefer Mills Partitions. 


Write today! 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


1000 Wayside Road Cleveland, Ohio 


























FLOOR MAINTENANCE CUT TO 
2 TO 3 TREATMENTS YEARLY 


Car-Na-Var Requires Less Work . . . Lasts Longer 


. . « Reports Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, New York 


OR the past 4 years, these school 

floors of cork and wood have been 
kept bright and lustrous with only 2 
to 3 yearly treatments of Car- 
Na-Var Natural. Heavy-duty 
Car-Na-Var is the original 
varnish-gum and wax floor 
treatment...durable as 
varnish and scratch- 
resisting as wax. 
Non-slippery... 
WATERPROOF! 


Free Demonstration 
On Your Own 
Floors | 
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CONTINENTAL 


CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1560 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 


SAR 


FLOOR TREATME RS 


Made by the Makers of Car-Na-Lac and Car-Na-Seal 
(Car-Na-Var meets U. S. Treas. Spec. for “Undercoater A”) 









A NEW Text in Economic Geography 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 


@ Written by outstanding authorities in the field of 


economic geography. 


@ Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 


@ One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustra- 
tions and maps that play a major part in the teaching 


procedure. 


@ Marked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of 
work program, and effectiveness of teaching plan. 


@ For secondary school classes. Correlated workbook 


and tests are available. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 








NEW BOOKS 


An Analysis of Present Practices in City At- 
tendance Work 

By Joseph LeMart Schultz. Paper, 188 pages 
Price, $1.50. Times and News Publishing Co., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Finding the causes of absence and correcting 
them is the objective of modern school attend- 
ance work. In the study, 16 widely scattered 
school systems were visited and the nature of 
their work with maladjusted children was 
studied. An effort was made to determine how 
the work is actually carried on; how the mem 
bers of the staff have been prepared for their 
part, how the supervision is handled, what plans 
are made to find the causes of absence, and how 
attempts are made to correct these through the 
co-operation of all those connected with the 
school and community services. 

In the study considerable progress was noted 
in certain encouraging features of attendance 
work: the organization of attendance depart- 
ments as integrated pupil-adjustment units and 
the more adequate professional training of staff 
members. Progress was also shown in the im- 
proved equipment of the schools for the care of 
unusual pupil difficulties, and for the discovery 
and correction of physical defects which might 
cause pupil problems. Superv sors are endeavor- 
ing to improve the quality of staff work. School 
administrators have made definite efforts to meet 
the individual needs of pups. The qualifications 
of the personnel of the attendance departments 
show increased employment of persons who have 
considerable preparation through experience and 
training for discoverng and correcting causes 
of absence. 

A broad range of practices was found to exist 
in the selected cities with respect to the guid- 
ance of pup_Is by attendance workers. In one city 
the attendance work was conceived and organized 
as an aspect of guidance. The program aimed, 
through discussions and personal interviews, to 


Toronto 
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A presentation of essential elements of English 
composition prepared especially for high-school 
classes in freshman English. Following the latest 
and best composition methods, the work shows 
that the principles of good writing arebased on 
common sense and good taste. Progressive les- 
sons in grammar, punctuation, and sentence 
structure are prominent features of the book 
which yields readily to the unit system of 


teaching. 





London Sydney 





Used in high-school English 


classes everywhere 


THOUGHTFUL 
ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 Montgomery Bldg. 
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lead pupils to make wise choices. Attendance 
workers frequently function as counselors and 
are thus expected to have an early acquaintance 
with pupil difficulties and to see them in their 
ent rety so that preventive work may be possible. 
The courts are called upon only after every 
resource of medical, social, and _ psychiatric 
services are exhausted. 

The Book of Major Sports 

By William L. Hughes, W. G. Killinger, C. C. 
Murphy, D. E. Jessee, and Ray M. Conger. 
Cloth, 396 pages. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Four expert coaches in baseball, basketball, 
football, and track and field, respectively, have 
collaborated with Dr. Hughes in the writing of 
this fundamental treatise on the major high- 
school and college sports. The work is addressed 
to both coaches and players and is intended to 
describe the techniques and tactics which have 


been thoroughly tried and found satisfactory. 
Because of a lack of space, the authors have 
limited themselves to what is considered dis- 


tinctly standard in practice and have avoided the 
complicated plays and bizarre methods used by 
a few individualistic coaches. Each chapter is 
followed by practical hints, questions for group 
discussion, and test questions. 

The book is fully illustrated with diagrams 
and with clear figures of typical postures. 
Through the Harbor From Everywhere 

By Irmengarde Eberele. Cloth, 159 pages 
Price, $1.50. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This is a ch'ldren’s book. The opening chapter 
takes the children on a sightseeing trip through 
the harbor of New York. The mother who ac- 
companies them explains to them the meaning 
of a harbor and mentions some of the leading 
commodities that pass to and from the ships. 

The children are then carried to the sections 
of the world where these commodities are grown 
or produced. Thus, the youngsters are told some- 
thing of the cotton-raising in the Southwest, the 
gathering of cork in Spain, the raising of sheep 

















in Australia, the production of oil in Mex:co, 
the mining of copper in Africa, and the catching 
of salmon in Alaska. 

In the last chapter the ch-Idren are once more 
taken to the New York harbor and shown the 
various crafts engaged in carrying the products 
of many lands to the ultimate destination. 
Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand 

By Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek. 
Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $1.50. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 

Ths book, entirely written by experts in 
Gregg shorthand, will serve three purposes: (1) 
It will provide a variety of valuable informa- 
tional readings on business, political, and inter- 
national affairs presented in the finest advanced 
form of shorthand; (2) it will provide satis- 
factory speed and drill materials; (3) finally, 
it will be an inspiration to any advanced stu- 
dent to refine his outl.nes, to improve his phras- 
ing, and to acquire greater skill in both reading 
and writing. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School 

By Robert Lee Morton. Volume II, Inter- 
mediate Grades. Cloth, 550 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.72. Silver Burdett Co., Newark, N. J. 

A book by a well-known educator, “intended 
to assist those who would learn to teach arith- 
metic, particularly in grades four, five, and six.” 
The author discusses the various theories of 
teaching arithmetic in simple language, gives a 
wealth of common-sense advice, presents some 
tests and illustrative practices, and review and 
thought questions for the teacher. 

Laboratory Experiments in Elementary Physics 

By Newton H. Black. Cloth, 263 pages. Price, 
$1.24. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. 

Exper ments for a full year. A feature of the 
book is a series of provocative questions preced- 
ing each of the nine blocks of experiments. These 
are arranged for individual study or group d's- 
cussion and afford a means of applying the 
findings to industrial and social condit.ons. Com- 
plete tables are included 
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design, utility, material and workman- 
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PEABODY Offers FREE 


ys 


ship — superior in every quality that in- Finance and Replace All 


sures perfect performance. 


In any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- 


velopment, we are able to give matchless service. Send today for this valuable information on 
Our Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select modernization. See how easy it is to carry out a 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laying thorough replacement program without making it 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back a hardship on taxpayers. 

of our recommendations is no theorizing, no guess | Get rid of all seating that contributes to 

work. no untried ideas. poor posture, that is worn out mechanically, 


or not the proper type for modern teach- 
SERVICE is a mighty word when Porter | ing. Bring your class room seating up-to- 
is back of it. date — beyond any possible criticism. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 8-S of Play- 
ground Equipment or our new Catalog No. 
9-S of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 


THE LOUDEN LINE 


A Division of 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


to A. G. Spatdin Gymna 


nd Chicago Gymn 





Old Style School Seating 






Panama 
Model 


Peabody engineers will gladly help you in 
the selection of proper seating for your re- 
quirements. There is no charge for this 
service. Write today for Peabody’s Modern- 
ization Plan and if you would like technical 
advice on seating problems, ask to have a 
Peabody Seating expert call. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Makers of finest quality School Seating 
for over 35 years 


OTT WA, ILLINOIS 7 D. Sh eae Dept. 1 North Manchester, Indiana 





ee ee 4. Purchase the fuel in such a manner that the most 


heat is obtained for the least money 
Ni ZB. k 5. Provide for competitive bidding 
ew OoKks 6. Purchase on the large-quantity basis. 
ee es ee 7. Purchase in the low-price season 
8. Set up means for carefully checking both the 
quality and the quantity of the fuel delivered. 


Critical Analysis of the Fuel-Management 9. Provide for the proper storage of fuel 
Program for Schools 10. Set up an adequate accounting system 
By Ashley M. McCullough. Cloth, 141 pages 11. Provide forms and have recorded the amount of 


fuel consumed daily 

12. Provide for recording outside temperature (morning, 
noon, closing time) and inside temperature (warmest and 
coldest rooms) 


Price, $1.85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
This study recognizes the fact that in any 


school budget the fuel item is comparatively a 13. Set up standards of fuel consumption on the basis 
large one. It recognizes, too, that numerous of unit quantities per degree-day 
elements of school policy must be taken into 14. Provide for the plotting of the fuel consumed per 


account if the fuel is to be bought at the most degree-day on a weekly or monthly basis. 

reasonable possible cost and converted into heat 15. Provide a boiler-operation schedule based on out- 
. side temperature for the following: (a) boiler-operation 

in the most economical manner. ‘ , procedure; (6) starting time; (c) banking time; (d) 

The study is based on an intensive examination — cnutting-off time 

of the methods of purchasing, distributing, and 16. Provide a schedule for firing based on the outside 

using fuel in forty cities of the State of New temperature as follows: (a) on holidays; (6) during 

Jersey. For comparative purposes, the methods vacations; (c) Saturdays and Sundays; (d) fall and spring 

of the boards of education in 27 additional cities months (e) on the use of the building. — 

throughout the United States were studied. 17. Provide a schedule for cleaning the boiler: (a) flues; 


pt : , : - (6) ashpit; (c) draining 
The study brings out the fact that every com- 18. Provide for a survey of the heat controls: (@) for 


munity has practices intended to achieve economy the boiler and furnace; (5) for the heating plant; (c) for 
in the purchase of fuel and its consumption the building 

Specifications are set up for coal, oil, and other 19. Provide for a study of the most economical fuel 
tuels and, in the better communities at least, the 20. Survey the whole heating plant and building to 


discover and remedy all losses of: (a) fuel; (6) heat. 
21. Provide a means for measuring and recording the 
amount of heat consumed per degree-day 


purchases are made on the basis of the most 
heat to be obta’ned for the least money. In every 


community also, attention is given to the correct 22. Set up a standard of heat consumed on the basis 
use of fuels and the management of the firing of wnit quantities per degree-day 
and heating programs In many cities, however, 23. Plot the amount of heat consumed per degree-day 
some element of a well-balanced fuel-management on a weekly or a monthly basis 
program is lacking, and much money is wasted 24. Provide a schedule for heating the building, based 


on the outside temperature as follows: (a) turning on the 


i te yuving and incompetent and 
by incompetent buying and a heat: (+) shutting off the heat; (c) vacations; (d) holi 


shiftless heating of buildings. : , days and week ends; (¢) fall and spring months; (/) use 
rhe author sets up the following 26 bas.c items og the building 
which are essential in fuel management 25. Provide a schedule for heating the building, based 


1. Ascertain the fuel best adapted to the various on its use at varying outside temperature: (a) total 
furnaces in “the school system building; (6) auditorium; (c) cafeteria; (d) gymnasium; 
; aces > ys » 


, any sect r unit of the buildin 
Set up adequate specifications as suggested in {e) any section 0 g 


Chapter VII 26. Provide a maintenance program that will insure 
3. Provide for penalties for failure to meet specifi the correction of heat and fuel losses whenever the loss 
cations justifies such repairs 





The author further suggests that in every com- 
munity the records be studied to locate any small 
inefficiency in the daily work of the firemen, 
also inefficiency in equipment, building, and plant 
Qu.te unlike most doctoral theses, the book con- 
tains many practical suggestions and sidelines that 
will be of assistance both in purchasing and 
handl-ng fuel and in making heating schedules. 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School 

By Robert Lee Morton. Vol. II. Intermediate 
Grades. Cloth, 534 pages. Price, $2.72. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The problems of teaching arithmetic in the 
middle grades —the grades in which the funda- 
mental operations must be thoroughly mastered 
and the applications of numerical ideas to life 
situat:ons must be learned —are here discussed. 
While the author leans strongly to the meaning 
theory of teaching arithmetic, he does not fail 
to use the valuable aspects of the drill and 
incidental-learning theories. 

French Commercial Correspondence and 

Readings 

By Louis J. Fish and William B. Snow. Cloth, 
257 pages. Price, $1.20. The Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y 
The special features of French commercial 
correspondence is not merely explained but is 
fully illustrated by means of numerous letters 
Information on customs and business conditions 
in France is included 
Living Mathematics 

By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, and G. E. 
Hawkins. Cloth, 572 pages. Price, $1.28. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, III. 

This text, addressed to the last year of the 
junior high school or the first year of the four- 
year high school, provides a general review of 
arithmetic and introduces the student to the 
fundamental principles and the simpler processes 
of algebra and geometry. Throughout, the prob- 
lems apply mathematical principles to business 
and public relations which the student will meet 
in adult life. An immense amount of review and 
drill material is provided 
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The Road to Safety — In Storm and Sunshine 

By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, 
Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. Cloth, 
yy pages. American Book Company, New York, 

% ? 

If safety is to be taught in such manner that 
it becomes habitual with very young children, 
and if the habits of early childhood are to be 
associated with happy and wholesome attitudes 
toward parents, teachers, firemen, police officers, 
and others in authority, then books like the 
present must be widely taught. The language is 
that of the second grade; the adventures of the 
little folks in the stories and sketches will charm 
any six- and seven-year-old. 

Near and Far 

By Nila Banton Smith. Cloth, 320 pages. Price, 
76 cents. Published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

This book, the third in a series, is intended to 
serve as the foundation of a reading program in 
which it is the purpose to teach reading as an 
integral part of class activities. The material is 
arranged in units, in which the stories are based 
upon realistic child-interest experiences, full of 
action and dramatic incident. A few fanciful 
selections have been included so that the child 
may have a reading contact with this type of 
literature. 

A feature of the book is the limitation of the 
total vocabulary. Provision is made for mastery 
through repetition and simple sentence structure. 
The illustrations are bright, pleasing, and rich 
in color effects. 

Making Sense — II 

By Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. 
Paper, 350 pages, illustrated. 84 cents. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, III 

Learning to understand what one reads and to 
say what one means is the dual objective of this 
textbook and workbook in high-school English. 
The authors bel’eve that there are only ten 
grammatical terms necessary for efficient expres- 
sion. Another feature is the grammatical approach 
to punctuation. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Salaries of School Teachers in Nebraska, 1937-38 

By Galen Saylor. Paper, 31 pages. Price, 35 cents 
Published by the Nebraska Teachers’ Association, Lincoln 
This bulletin summarizes the second biennial survey of 
teachers’ salaries in Nebraska and offers information on 
the salaries of 13,000 teachers for the year 1937-38 and 
of 8,000 teachers for the school year 1938-39. It shows 
that the median salary of all teachers in Nebraska for 
1937-38 is only $657.86. The median salary of rural 
teachers as a group is $484.33, or slightly more than 
$50 per month. The effect of a low salary level is 
becoming apparent in the state. Many well-trained and 
capable teachers are leaving the state for positions in 
better-paying systems, and good teachers are deserting 
the profession, and accepting more lucrative positions in 
other fields 
Report of the Committee on Functions of Secondary 

School-Administrative Staff Members 

Prepared by a committee headed by John P. Inglish 
chairman. Paper, 87 pages. Published by the board of 
education of Los Angeles, Calif 

A statement, the second in a series of studies, pertain 
ing to problems of educational leadership. The _ report 
consists of four parts. Part I shows the major functions 
to be performed in every secondary school. Part II shows 
an analysis of the functions of the secondary-school- 
administrative staff as they pertain to personnel relation 
ships. Part III is an analysis of the major functions of 
the school staff and the nature of their participation. Part 
IV is an analysis of the functions of each member of 
the administrative and supervisory staff 
The School Custodian 

By James Frederick Rogers. Paper, 44 pages. Price 
10 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 1938, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

The position of caretaker in a public school is a many- 
sided and an important one, and the matter of his 
selection, supervision, and training has hardly been given 
the attention they deserve. 

In the present study, Dr. Rogers summarizes and 
analyzes the present status of custodians as to (@) gen 
eral supervision by the school authorities, (5) responsi- 
bility, (c) length and character of annual employment, 
(d) hours and night work, (e) methods of selection and 
employment, (/) age limitations, (g) educational require- 
ments, (4) medical examinations and health require- 
ments, (#) probationary and permanent employment, 
(j) discharge from service, (&) in-service training, (/) 
vacations and sick leaves, (m) service dress, (n) 
apportionment of work on classroom, square-foot and 
pupil basis, (0) special duties at recess, lunch time, et 
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| Now...even WIDE windows can be darkened 


for MOVIE and 


Still Projections 


Don’t let multiple case- 
ments, extra-wide win- 
dows, or glass brick 
panels prevent good vis- 
ual education. Practical, 
easy to install, the new 


DRAPER X-L 


WINDOW 
SHADING 
UNIT 


Equipped with Overlapping 
Black Shades 


converts wide-windowed classrooms into ideal “theatres” for movie 


Draper X-L Unit fits any light opening over nine feet wide. Its 
high quality black “Dratex’ 
an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 
operate independently. 
window-shading unit. Address Dept. A.A. 


Also 
shades for regular daylight shading. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


’ 


cleth shades, which are attached to 


Write today for details of this excellent 


available with tan or neutral 


INDIANA 


(p) employment of assistants. 

The replies have been separated to indicate conditions 
in the five population groups into which cities are 
usually classified. They indicate that the large cities of 
100,000 population and upward have fairly well-balanced 
personnel programs, while the smallest communities (2,- 
500 to 10,000) have the loosest plans and make the 
least desirable and definite requirements of employment 
and service. As a whole, the findings point to the fact 
that much progress in the training of janitors has been 
made in recent years. Much of the teaching in janitors’ 
courses is practical and thorough, and there is evidence 
that the teaching in many local school systems is adequate 
There is little doubt that the custodian of the future 
will be a much better technician and that he will be of 
a superior caliber from many points of view 
The Place, Function, and Evaluation of Supervision 

By Vierling Kersey and a committee of six members 
Paper, 13 pages. Published by the board of education of 
Los Angeles, Calif 

A statement dealing with the functioning of supervision 
in the public schools. In terms of the purposes of super 
vision as outlined, and the modern direction of the edu 
cational program, the members of the committee have 
indicated that a greater amount of continuous assistance 
is needed to carry out the supervisory and curriculum 
planning activities in elementary and secondary schools, 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

Beta tests for grades four to nine, forms A and B, 
price 85 cents per package; Gamma test for high schools 
and colleges, forms A and B, price 90 cents per package 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

Newest revision of the Otis tests 
For Greater Safety in Science Teaching 

Prepared under the direction of Harold G. Campbell 
superintendent of schools. Paper, 12 pages. Published by 
the New York City board of education 

A bulletin devoted to directions and rules intended to 
reduce to a minimum hazards in science teaching. Super 
visors, teachers, and laboratory assistants in science edu- 
cation are required to acquaint themselves with the rules 
and precautions drawn up to safeguard pupils 
The National Youth Administration 

By Palmer O. Johnson and O. L. Harvey. Paper, 12! 
pages. Price, 15 cents. U. S. Government Printing Office 

This bulletin outlines the student works projects and 
other programs of NYA 
Bunny and the Garden 

A preprimer by Neva Lovell and Izora Hecker. Paper 
40 pages. Price, 24 cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi 
cago, Ill 

Utilizes child interests in gardens and pet animals 
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Refinish desks, 
tables... ata big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce 
a smooth even finish, without | 
ripples or ridges .. . faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into | 
any light socket. The electrical 
method of refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, | 
stair treads. Ideal for manual 


training classes. Thousands 


Write for Complete Catalog. 
SKILSAW, INC. 


5033-43 Elston Ave. 


@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding area. 
Ball bearing construction. Also 
made with vacuum dust collec- 
When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 
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METHODS OF SUPERVISING 
ATTENDANCE WORKERS 
(Concluded from page 30) 
careful analysis of typical cases taken 
from department records. All cases ad- 
vanced to a point which seems to neces- 
sitate court reference are considered in 
staff meetings, and this practice encour- 
ages careful diagnosis and utilization of 


available resources. Professional study, 
encouraged through recommended pro- 
fessional reading, should increase the 


efficiency of the staff in the work of dis- 
covering and correcting the causes of ab- 
sence. Finally, such discovery and cor- 
rection is encouraged through the use of 
department manuals presenting attendance 
work in detail, and through individual con- 
ferences and field visits. 

Attendance staff members in all of the 
selected cities participate in the manage- 
ment of social-service enterprises of their 
communities, thus co-ordinating the serv- 
ices of the community and the attendance 
bureau. The utilization of these resources 
on behalf of the pupils is one mark of a 
progressive attendance service. 


HOW CAN WE JUSTIFY 
INCREASED EXPENDITURES 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS?P 


(Concluded from page 20) 


from an age score of fifteen months as a 
maximum to three months as a minimum. 
The pupils of the low-level schools had 
a median 


intelligence score of eleven 


months below the median of the next group 
and sixteen months below the high-level 
group in the seventh grade and eleven 
months in each instance in the eighth 
grade. Lower mental ability may account 
for the difference in medians in the sub- 
ject-matter tests, but, on the other hand, 
poor reading, language, and arithmetic abil- 
ity may have accounted for the low in- 
telligence scores. In any case, it is evident 
that schools spending less per pupil are 
not securing as high educational achieve- 
ment as do higher-cost schools, according 
to this study. Perhaps the whole school 
and community situation has made for an 
inferior school pupil. 

It is regrettable that Grimm’s study 
was not more inclusive, covering a much 
greater number of schools, so that the 
choice of schools may not have been a 
determining factor in the results, but he 
has done significant work in giving us 
some evidence with which to justify our 
demands for increased expenditures for 
schools and in bringing to the attention 
of educational workers the importance of 
this problem. 

Superintendents, legislative committees 
of teacher organizations, and state depart- 
ments will get some evidence from these 
studies to substantiate their demands for 
increased appropriations, in systems now 
spending below the median amount per 
pupil. However, the work is not complete 
— additional studies, more comprehensive 
and complete and striking more at the 








RUNDLE-SPENCE 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Protect Student Health 





"lips cant touch 
the R-S nozzle” 





Many types and styles of Wall and 
Pedestal Fountains are described in 
our catalog. 


Write for your copy. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 North Fourth Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


fundamental issue of the relationship be- 
tween educational outcomes and per-pupil 
expenditures need to be made. It is a 
fertile field for research, and a most essen- 
tial one. 

Increased expenditures can be justified 
solely on the basis that such an increase 
will result in an educational program that 
will make ‘“‘the community a better place 
in which to live and a better place in 
which to earn a living” and the pupil a 
better person with whom to live in the 
community. Educators believe that the 
expenditure of tax money for libraries, 
health service, enrichment courses in the 
curriculum, guidance services, the employ- 
ment of more capable teachers and similar 
phases of the school program aid in the 
accomplishment of this objective, but we 
need scientific evidence to support our 
contentions, and then a sound public- 
relations program which will convince pa- 
trons and taxpayers of the soundness of 
these arguments. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. Epwarp Sucrue has been appointed to act as 
administrative assistant for the public schools at East 
Haven, Conn. The position has been created because of 
increased activities which have grown up since the 
establishment of the high school 
@ Mr. Georce G. MALcotm, superintendent of schools 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has been elected president 
of the City Superintendents of Michigan 
@ Dr. Lorus D. Corrman, fifth president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 22, following an illness of heart 
disease. Dr. Coffman served as a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1912 to 1915, when he went to 
the University of Minnesota as dean of the College of 
Education. He succeeded Dr. Burton as president in 1921 
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SAFEGUARDING THE 
BLACKBOARD INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 46) 
| made with great care because of the expan- 
| sion and contraction which takes place in 
| glass. If a panel should become loosened 
_and fall, or if the setting of the building 
should crack it, there are some elements of 
_danger to consider. However, glass is a 
wonderful material and some of the newer 
adaptations of it to blackboarding will 
| without doubt develop a board at a reason- 
able price level. A technique for glass in- 
stallation will be developed to eliminate the 

| present elements of danger. 

Glass can be kept clean — any good 
| scrubbing powder and a stiff brush may be 
| used. Steel wool may be used in spots 
| where dirt and grime are excessive. As the 
| new-type glass blackboards come into 
| schools, the best method for renovation will 

be to keep them clean from the start and 
| never permit them to become unsightly. 
Frequent cleaning, taking off all grime and 
dirt, and especially the accumulations of 
chalk dust by washing and drying each 
panel, will insure their long life and 
service. 
Editor's Note In the second half of his paper, Mr. 


Blackford will discuss the installation, breaking in, and 
maintenance of the so-called manufactured boards, 


SCIENCE APPARATUS FOR 
EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 28) 

If physiology and hygiene is taught in 
a well-equipped general-science or biology 
| laboratory, most of the needed equipment 
| will be available. However, if this subject 
is taught in another room it will be neces- 
| sary to provide additional apparatus even 
though it may entail some duplication. 
Good hygiene charts and models of various 
parts of the body should be available. 
4. Physiography 
One-Half-Year Course: 
Minimum Required Apparatus (For 











demonstration purposes only)... $134.20 
Year Course: 
Student Apparatus (For two stu 
| RN - 2.44 
General Apparatus (For entire class) 152.45 
 PRerrrr vr ee .. $154.89 
Additional Desirable Apparatus j 105.95 
5. Physics 
Required: 
Student Experiment Apparatus 
(For a class of 24 working in 
DE Saw iauacaws seboen owes 9413.22 
Demonstration Apparatus (for en 
EE Coss en as a aek a eae a ee 276.46 
PE Seos.ccawaccaaade $689.68 


Additional Desirable Apparatus 
Student Experiment Apparatus 
(For a class of 24 working in 
A SA eer ey oy 113.08 
Demonstration Apparatus (For en 


tire class) 235.34 


eee errs $348.42 


Ideal equipment for high-school physics 
would include one complete set of student 
laboratory apparatus for each student. 
Practically, however, it seems necessary 
to have two or even four students work 

| together on a given exercise and thereby 
| reduce the total cost of apparatus. It is 
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possible to have two or even three different 
sequential experiments of the same general 
subject matter going on in the laboratory 
at the same time by alternating the experi- 
ments among the different groups from 
laboratory period to laboratory period, 
thus decreasing the number of duplications 
of apparatus. However, even under the 
most favorable plan of alternation some 
duplication of apparatus will be necessary, 
especially that which is required in every 
one of a sequence of experiments, such as 
the laboratory balances, meter sticks, etc. 
It must be remembered that many 
phases of an elementary course in physics 
can be illustrated by apparatus which is 
familiar to the student and which is found 
in his natural environment. Frequent use 
of simple materials, familiar to the stu- 
dent, should be practiced. 
6. Chemistry 


Required: 
Individual Apparatus (For a class 
of 24 working in pairs) ....... $ 95.38 
General Apparatus (For entire class) 168.75 
Chemicals (For entire class) ...... 42.70 
0 ee ere $306.83 
Additional Desirable Apparatus ..... 205.46 


The chemistry laboratory should be well 
equipped for demonstration work and for 
individual work by the students. There 
should be an extra reserve for apparatus 
and chemicals for the replacement of de- 
structible material. Adequate fire protec- 
tion such as a fire extinguisher and a 
woolen blanket should also be provided. 


IDEAS BORROWED FROM 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


(Concluded from page 40) 
library and classroom. Another is a combina- 
tion art room and classroom. This building 
was completed at a cost of $41,640. Architect 
Charles F. Dean, Sacramento, was the 
designer 
The Crocker project adds seven rooms to 





Each classroom in the Sacramento schools 
has an attractive sink provided with a 


bubbler and a high faucet. 


the present Crocker School. The cost was 
$35,169. Among the distinctive characteristics 
is the interesting use of color in each room so 
that no two are alike. This has been carried 
out not only in the wall finish and decorations 
but also in the woodwork and the tiling in the 
sinks. Starks & Flanders, a Sacramento firm o! 
architects, drew the plans and specifications. 
School officials in Sacramento believe these 
innovations will tremendously increase the 
efficiency of instruction. Naturally, the ideas 
will be embodied in plans for future expan- 
sion. It is possible also that some of the fea- 
tures will be installed in the other schools. 
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— how Sengbusch inkwells | 
save you money on replace- 

ments, ink-stain damage, and | 
ink evaporation | 


Let us equip one entire room for you with Sengbusch famous 
hard rubber inkwells, for a 90-day free trial at no obligation to 
you. These inkwells are practically indestructible — minimize 
ink evaporation —and are styled to fit the desks you are now 
using. Thousands of schools are equipped with them. Write 
for full details on trial offer, and free sample. 


SENGBUSCH SCHOOL INKWELLS 


1118 Sengbusch Bldg. 





MILLER LOCKS 


OR 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Hand- 
some in appearance. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 
plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, laquered face. All locks available in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 

We also manufacture a built-in type Locker Lock, plain 
and master keyed. 


Send for sample of lock you are interested 
in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Established 1889 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 





16mm. SOUND and SILENT FILMS for 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


We have available over 1200 selected features and 





shorts comprising literary classics, documentary 
films, travels, sciences, sports, nature studies and 


other important subjects. 


{ Send for catalog listing Entertainment | 


and Educational subjects for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St. Dept. J. New York, N. Y, 


ASE LOCKERS 


A SIZE AND TYPE 
FOR EVERY NEED 
AND BUDGET 


Let an A-S-E engineer point out the features of vital impor- 
tance to the serviceable life of any locker. Ask to haye the 
nearest A-S-E engineer call. Or, write for catalog and com- 
plete information. 


ALL-STEEL- EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








622 JOHN STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Think what such a statement can mean in stimulating art activities 
and in making teachers’ work easieri The American Crayon Company's 
Research Laboratories are constantly discovering new uses for materials. 
Teachers get new ideas and methods to present to pupils. Service to 


art teachers through American Art Aid, Problem and Idea Portfolios, 
helpful material in circulars, and the publication of “EVERYDAY ART 
indicate our ever present desire to give the customer even more than 
the highest excellence in product quality. Take advantage of this 
service by buying *TUNED PALET Products. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


HAYES AVE SAN 


Hi 


NEW YORK CHICAGO mca DALLAS 


COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 







500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


Small size .. . $4.35 
Medium size $4.65 
Large size .. . $4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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FILMOSOUND 
onty $298 


Built Especially for School Use! 





ESIGNED to bring the proved advantages 

of educational 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
tures within comfortable reach of every school, 
the new “Academy” Filmosound 138 embodies 
all the features essential to a school projector. 
Because controls not essential in school serv- 
ice have been eliminated, the “Academy” can 
be offered at this amazingly low price. And 
this same simplicity makes the new projector 
easier to operate! 


Although new, the “Academy” is thoroughly 
time-tried, for it is basically the same as the 
Filmosound 138 used for years by hundreds 
of schools, and by the hundreds by great 
manufacturers. 


In classroom or moderate-sized auditorium, 
the “Academy” offers faithful sound reproduc- 
tion with ample volume, and the same steady, 
flickerless projection common to all Filmo- 
sounds. 


Just glance at these features. Projects both 
sound and silent films. Has “blimp” case for 
quiet operation, speaker-hiss eliminator, 
“floating film” protection, 750-watt lamp, and 
1600-foot film capacity. Complete in two light, 
easily portable cases, only $298. Convenient 
terms available. Write for details. There are 
other, more powerful Filmosounds, too. 


Select from Thousands of 16 mm. School Films 


No matter what types of school movies you 
need, it’s a thousand to one the Filmosound 
Library can supply you. Educational films on 
most subjects. Latest feature pictures from 
Hollywood. Cartoon comedies. Choose for 
rental or purchase from a complete, up-to-date 
list. Write for Filmosound Library Catalog. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


ee 


{ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASB) 11-38 =] 
g 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 1 
i Please send | Details on new ‘‘Academy”™ § 
ry Filmosound; Filmosound Library Catalog. i 
1 I 
§ Name -... i 
' 

1 School .. ; 
4 Address -. ; 
; City... State... ' 


BELL & HOWELL 








. 
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After The Meeting 


Telling Them 

Repetition is essential in teaching. The point 
is well made by a Negro preacher who explained 
his preaching success by saying that he impressed 
his congregations by the following: “First I tells 
them what I is going to say; then I tells them 
what I tells them; and then I tells them what 
I has been telling them.” 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 


Collected by H. Ainsworth 

In France the pheasants sleep on mattresses 

The earth makes a resolution every twenty-four hours 

To find the area of the walls of a room you take the 
barometer and multiply by the height 

Hydrogen is colorless, odorless, and insolvent 

A quotation is the answer to a division sum 

Contralto is a low sort of music that only ladies sing 

The symptoms of scarlet fever are a sore throat and 
interruptions on the face 

The low wages paid by the farmers led to the 
pheasants’ revolt 

During the interdict in John’s reign, marriages, births 
and deaths were not allowed to take place 

He was scented to death (sentenced?). 

Hors de combat war horse 

Cum grano salis although with a corn, thou dancest 

Everybody needs a holiday from one _ year’s end 
to another. 

A profiteer is a four-legged animal 

The meridian is a line that isn’t there, kept at 
Greenwich to measure the time with 

The occupations of the Irish people are cattle and 
vegetables and whisky 


Last Question 

“Daddy, why .. . ?” he began, for the 
twentieth time that evening 

“Look here,” said the exasperated father, 
“have you ever heard of the little boy who asked 
so many questions that he was turned into 
a question mark?” 

The child pondered over this. “But, Daddy,” 
he said at last, “how did he manage to keep 
the dot under himself ?’’— Montreal Star 


Learned "Em 
When mama asked Johnnie 
learn in school today.” 
John replied: “I learned two guys not to call 
me sissy.” 


“What did you 


Teacher: “Who is the King of Italy?” 

Arthur: “All I know is he is a short man and 
somebody is always standing in front of him 
in the pictures.” 


Teacher: “What form of government have the 
Japanese people ?” 
Arthur: “That’s what the Japanese people are 
beginning to wonder.” 
N. Y. Sun 





Placing the Fault 

A first-grade boy brought perfect spelling 
papers home for several weeks, and then suddenly 
began to miss five and six out of ten. 

“How is this, Jack?” asked his father 

“Teacher’s fault,” replied Jack. 

“How is it the teacher’s fault?” 

“She moved Jim Smith, who sat next to me.” 
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School Buyers ‘ News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Maps AND GLoses, those indispensable a'ds in 
teaching history and geography in both grades 
and high schools, have recently gone both modern 
and progressive. The modern features grow out 
of new techniques of the art of map making and 
lithograph:ng — techniques that vastly increase 
the readability of physical and political facts, 
boundaries, and place names. The “progressive” 
aspect of maps takes into account the most 
recent changes which the “march of t:me” requires 
from month to month, also those aspects of 
teaching political, social, economic, historic geog- 
raphy which the most progressive plans of soc’al- 
science teaching demand. A series of maps and 
globes, planned and produced under truly pro- 
gressive scientists and educators and fully meeting 
the demands of the new education, are presented 
in Catalog 17C, of the Weber Costello Company, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Copies of the catalog are 
available to readers of the JoURNAL. 


A CATALOG AND GUIDE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
SOUND AND SILENT Firms is the title of a new 
64-page booklet, just issued by Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 35 West 54th St., New York, N. Y 
The catalog lists films on science, chemistry, social 
science, nature study, industries, travel and 
customs, all of which are suitable for use in 
classrooms. The firm also offers to school author- 
ities a wide variety of enterta:nment films, all 
in 16-mm. width 


A New “Hostess” line of streamlined folding 
steel portable chairs is being manufactured by 
the Brewer-T tchener Corporation, Cortland, N 
Y., and is being offered to school authorities. 
The Hostess chairs have full-sized back and seat, 
are generously padded and upholstered, and are 





Hostess stream-lined steel folding chair. 


distinguished for their beauty, durability, and 
safety. The chairs are being produced in a 
variety of spray lacquer colors, with harmonizing 
covering. 

These new chairs are exceptionally efficient for 
transportation and for protected storage. A 
vertical truck allows one man to do the work 
of two or more in stacking the chairs for trans- 
porting or storage. A horizontal truck, for audi- 
torium use beneath the stage, has a capacity of 
36 chairs. 

Complete information may be obtained from 
the Brewer-Titchener Company upon request. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Tue Scnoor Activities of RCA Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, N. J., have been co-ordinated 
under the direction of Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent. 
The expanded educational department will seek 
to determine the requirements of the educational 
market for radio, recordings, and related sound 
products. It will co-operate with important 
research organizations and government agencies 
in education. A third purpose is the co-ordina- 
tion of activities in the production and sale of 
special products of the school market. 


Tue New Royar Typewriter, just announced 
by the Royal Typewriter Company, 2 Park Ave., 
New York, will appeal to students and teachers. 

The new Royal is extremely modern in design. 
Among the features are a magic margin,’ which 
sets margin stops automatically at any position 





he New Royal Typewriter 


by merely pressing a small lever at the end of 
the carriage; a tabulator key on the front of the 
typewriter which permits the stops to be set, used, 
and cleared from the keyboard; improved touch 
control, which allows the operator to adapt the 
tension keys to her finger pressure by turning a 
small dial; a shift freedom, which eliminates 
the up-and-down movement of the carriage as 
the operator shifts for capital letters. Other 
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time- and effort-saving improvements are em- 
bodied in the machine, including true-vision, 
synchronized scales, and a form of fractional 
spacing control, finger keys, automatic paper 
lock, and numerous others. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school authority upon request. 


DuRABILITY, efficiency in operation, and fine 
workmanship are advantages of the Nesbitt Series 
H Surface, described and 
illustrated in the Nesbitt 
latest catalog, Ari-Cop- 
PER HEATING SURFACE, 
issued by the John J. 
Nesbitt Company, Inc., 
Holmesburg,Ph‘ladelphia, 
Pa. 

The new Series H 
Surface, the latest steam- 
heating device, is a light- 
weight, enduring, and 
highly efficient element 
for all applications in- 
volving steam-to-air 
transfer. 

Made entirely of cop- 
per and copper alloy, 
this surface offers high 
resistance to the corro- 
sive effects of low-or- 
high-pressure steam. In 
addition to new con- 
struction features. the 
Nesbitts have anticipated 
the needs of the architect 
and engineer by making 
this surface available in 
a variety of sizes and 
capacities. There are The New Nesbitt 
seven distinct types, each Copper Heater 
of which has eight fin 
widths and sixteen finned lengths, a total of 
784 sections. 

Complete information will be sent to any 
architect, or school authority, upon request 
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A New, SIMPLIFIED SOUND-AMPLIFIER called 
the Model 2L18, has just been announced by the 
Webster Company, 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

The device is particularly adapted to schools 
and educational institutions where high-quality 
microphone reproduction is necessary. 

The Model 2L18, which has a four-stage, seven- 
tube amplifier, has an 18-watts output, and is of 
the multi-stage degeneration, phase invers.on 
type. In addition it has two input gain controls, 
a tone control, pilot light, and power sw.tch. 
The amplifier is equipped with approved power 
cord and rubber plug, replaceable fuse, and 
polarized plugs. Complete information is ava:l- 
able. 


“MopeRN MAINTENANCE” is the title of an 
important catalog, just issued by the Hillyard 
Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The catalog, which contains 48 pages, lists and 
describes the firm’s cleaners, finishes, seals, waxes, 
floor dressings, hand soaps, hospital soaps, dis- 
infectants and deodorants, paints, scrubbing 
machines, blackboard cleaner, liquid-soap systems, 
steel-wooling machines, sanding machines, and 
sanitation supplies for every purpose. A copy of 
the catalog will be sent to any school authority 
upon request. 


PWA ACTIVITIES 

The Public Works Administration has broken 
all records in putting building projects into 
action. Up to October 17, construction work has 
been started on 2,479 projects, involving a total 
cost of $551,275,798. This total comprises 1,454 
nonfederal projects which have been started with 
a value of $358,682,763, and 1,025 federal projects 
costing $192,593,798. 

Up to October 15, the Public Works Admin- 
istration at Washington reported loans and grants 
made to local school authorities for the erection 
of 2,929 school buildings. The total estimated 
value of these structures will be $489,466,951 
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MR. SMITH 


TAKES NO CHANCES 


There’s no question about it, Mr. Smith is a 
very Cautious superintendent. He looks out for 
things before they happen. That's one reason 
why he’s so successful. 


For example, take the matter of slippery 
floors. Here’s the way Mr. Smith’s mind works 
“slippery floors, children running around, falls, 
perhaps even broken arms and damage suits. 
No thanks!”’ So Mr. Smith insists on Wyandotte 


Detergent for floor-mopping in his school. 


It’s a wise precaution to follow Mr. Smith’s 
example. When you use Wyandotte Detergent, 
you know that there'll be no slippery film left 
on the floors of halls or classrooms. And you 


can prove it in court, if necessary. 


If you don’t use Wyandotte Detergent now, 
ask a Wyandotte Service Representative to call. 
He'll explain how Wyandotte Detergent can 

| ; g 
lower vour Cleaning costs and make floors 
. r 
and stairs safer. 


H€ J-B- FORD COMPANY 
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